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INTRODUCTION. 


The question of abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia in 
1682 was no new issue, for as early as 1805 the anti-slavery sentiment 
was manifested. This was seen in the Congressional debates over the 
importation of slaves and the petition from the citizens of the District 
asking that slavery and the slave trade be abolished therein. The peti- 
tion suffered an overwhelming defeat in Congress but the spirit of free- 
dom survived. About 1818 or 1819 this movement was rapidly gain- 
ing momentum for it attracted the attention of many persons who were 
abolitionists at heart and desired only a pretext to exert their influence. 
There were also many organizations which condemned every form of 
servitude be it mild or severe.® 

In 1828 the first effort to secure a gradual abolition of slavery in the 
District was put forth by 1,000 citizens who signed a petition and pre- 
sented the same to Congress, praying that body to abolish slavery within 
the confines of said Territory.‘ 

The question of abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia 
soon became a political issue and was used in the platforms of high office 
seekers. In 1836 Martin Van Buren adopted a pro-slavery platform 
for the District, and in his inaugural address committed himself to a 


1 Two general accounts have been written concerning the Negro in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. One by Mary Tremain and the other by Edward Ingle. Both 
of these failed to make use of many valuable sources of information. The former 
was based principally on Congressional sources while the latter, although a Johns 
Hopkins University study in History, was written without a critical and dis- 
criminating employment of the historical data that were available. The present 
study is an attempt to survey the Negro population in the District of Columbia 
during Reconstruction, which was one of the most critical periods in the history 
of the National Capital. . 

2 This study was completed under the direction of Professor Charles H. 
Wesley of the Department of History. It was submitted as a partial fulfillment 
of the requirement for the Master of Arts degree, Howard University. 

8 Annals of Congress, pp. 995-998. 

4The Daily Morning Chronicle, January 9, 1866. 2 
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policy of non-interference. This was a direct blow at those who op- 
posed his views relative to the abolition movement. His address con- 
tains the following significant statement: “If the desire of those of my 
countrymen who were favorable to my election, was gratified, I must 
go into the Presidential chair the inflexible and uncompromising oppon- 
ent of every attempt on the part of Congress to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia against the wishes of the slave holding States.” § 

At this early stage of the abolition campaign the pro-slavery senti- 
ment dominated and men had to sacrifice principle to office. This was 
not only true of Martin Van Buren but is also true of his opponent, 
Mr. White, who was running on a similar ticket and was defeated in 
the Presidential election. He enunciated his policy in the following 
language: “I do not believe that Congress has the power to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia and if that body did possess the 
power I think to exercise it would be the very worst policy. Holding 
these views, I would act on them in any situation in which I could be 
placed and for both reasons would, if called upon to act, withhold my 
assent to any bill having in view such an object.” ® 

In 1840 the arguments for the abolition of slavery in the District 
were greatly accelerated by the pro-slavery and anti-slavery factions 
which were contending over an Act of Congress passed the previous 
year. This measure was an attempt to stem the tide of public opinion 
by denying any person or persons the right of petition or even to pre- 
sent memorials and requests to Congress advocating the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia." This resolution was presented 
by Mr. Adams of Maryland and it provoked quite a discussion both in 
and out of Congress. Since Congress had been stormed with such mem- 
orials and petitions, public sentiment was rapidly crystallizing in favor 
of making the experiment first with the District of Columbia. 

That the District was the vantage ground is evidenced in the steps 
taken by the various State Legislatures asking their Congressmen re- 
siding in Washington to use their influence to stamp out slavery in the 
District. The following account may be cited to verify this statement: 
“We ask Congress to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, is the 
prayer presumptuous? If so, it becomes not the House of Represen- 
tatives to rebuke us, for on the 9th of January this body resolved that 
the Committee on the District be instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of providing by law for a gradual abolition of slavery in the 
District in such a manner that the interest of no individual should be 


5 A Compilation of Messages and Papers of Presidents, p. 318. 
6Jay’s Miscellaneous Writings, pp. 222-223. 
7 Congressional Globe, 26th Congress, 2nd Session. Vol. 8, p. 11. 
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injured thereby. In 1828 the Legislature of Pennsylvania instructed 
their members to procure if practicable the passage of a law to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia. In 1829 the Assembly of New 
York voted to direct their Representatives to make every proper exer- 
tion to effect the passage of a law to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia. In 1837 the Senate of Massachusetts resolved that Con- 
gress having the exclusive legislation within the District of Columbia 
possessed the right to abolish slavery and the slave trade in the Dis- 
trict. In 1838 the House of Representatives of Maine resolved that 
the continuance of slavery within the sacred inclosure and chosen seat 
of the National Government was inconsistent with the due regard to the 
enlightened judgment of mankind. The same year the Legislature of 
Vermont instructed their Representatives in Congress to use their ut- 
most effort to procure the abolition of slavery and the slave trade in 
the District of Columbia.” ® 

The above statements are sufficient to prove that the abolition of 
slavery in the District was a question of grave importance and reached 
far beyond the confines of the Territory in question. In addition to the 
appeals of State Legislatures there were several organizations that peti- 
tioned Congress in behalf of the abolition movement. One Mr. Porter 
presented a petition from the Society of Friends in the State of Michi- 
gan praying Congress to change the status of Negroes in the District 
in reference to both slavery and the slave trade.® 

Sustained by half a century of abolition sentiment, Senator Wilson 
introduced into the United States Senate on Dec. 4, 1861 a bill destined 
to lift the stigma of slavery from the fair name of the Nation’s Capital. 
The pro-slavery element became quite alarmed over this measure, not 
so much because it sought to liberate the slaves in the District of Colum- 
bia but more because they feared the reaction it might have upon the 
slave holding States. They saw in the downfall of slavery in the Dis- 
trict the inevitable passing of the whole system.’° This was no new 
opinion growing out of the then existing conditions but rather the cur- 
rent opinion shared by many prior to this time. In 1836 Calhoun op- 
posed a petition to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia on the 
following ground: “These abolitionists moved first upon the District of 
Columbia which was the weakest point in order to open afterwards on 
the States.” 24 

A petition was presented to Congress by Abraham Lincoln request- 


8 Jay’s Miscellaneous Writings, pp. 214-215. 
® Congressional Globe, 26 Congress, 2 Session. Vol. 8, p. 77. 
10 The National Intelligencer, March 6, 1862. 
11 Congressional Globe, 24th Congress, ist Session Vol., p. 77. 
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ing a “gradual emancipation” and the purchase of slaves through a 
treaty with all States assenting thereto. This petition greatly stimulated 
the anti-slavery movement and those who sponsored the cause were eager 
to make the District of Columbia the basis of operation. Following this 
petition was another article by Lincoln titled, “Compensation and Eman- 
cipation,” which appeared in the National Intelligencer. These articles 
were national in their scope but offered fruitful suggestions to those 
who centered their attack upon the evil nearest their door which was 
the District of Columbia.!” 

Senator Davis of Kentucky offered an amendment to the bill to 
the effect that those persons liberated be colonized outside the limits 
of the United States, and that $100,000 be appropriated by Congress for 
same. In support of his argument that slaves were property, he cited 
the instance of Congress passing the Fugitive Slave Law which provided 
for the return of runaway slaves to their owners thus recognizing the 
property rights. He also cited the case of the treaty with Ghent by 
which the English government was to pay for the slaves deported from 
the country during the War of 1812. This argument was directed 
against the idea of liberating Negroes with a view of becoming full 
fledged citizens in the District of Columbia. 

Senator Sherman was one of the strong champions of the abolition 
movement and exerted a great influence over his colleagues. His logi- 
cal arguments were not without convictions therefore his opponents 
quite frequently anticipated his discourse and sought to baffle them by 
interrogating him on the floor of the Senate. This method was resorted 
to by Senator Davis who asked questions that were not germane to 
the issue which was under discussion.’* He, along with other advo- 
cates, held that the psychological moment for abolishing slavery in the 
District of Columbia had arrived. ‘They based their claims on the 
following grounds: First, the small number of slaves upon whom the 
law would operate would make it convenient, there being about 3,185 
in the District at that time.’ 

Secondly, that many of the slave owners were disloyal and had gone 
South to join the Confederate forces which were seeking to destroy the 
Union; therefore their property should be confiscated and their slaves 
should be set free. In the third place, Washington had become the 
“Paradise for Negroes” and was the one center where social equality 
was more nearly obtained. These grounds could not be passed over 


12 The National Intelligencer, March 10, 1862. 
18 The National Intelligencer, March 28, 1862. 
14 The Bureau of Census: Negro Population of U. S., 1790-1915, p. 57. 
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lightly for many others besides the Congressional advocates held them 
to be valid. 

Every official organ was pressed into service by the contending fac- 
tions that their cause might triumph. The Washington Evening Star 
made the following comment upon an editorial that appeared in the 
National Intelligencer : “We recommend to the public the able criticism 
in the morning’s Intelligencer upon the strange speech delivered Wednes- 
day last by Senator Sherman. We will content ourselves with simply 
remarking that the effort in question was a lame apology on the author’s 
part for doing what he evidently felt to be cruel and unstatesmanlike 
injustice to the citizens of the District, that of forcing Negro equality 
upon white men.” ? 

The National Republican in tortuous style assailed the Intelligencer 
for its pro-slavery views expressed against the proposed measure for 
the District. The New York Tribune threw the weight of its influence 
into the balances in favor of the bill holding that the emancipated element 
would become a valuable asset rather than a liability to the District.?® 

The Daily Globe spoke in no uncertain tones against any measure 
that had for its object the promotion of the Negro. It held that by 
all means the abolition movement should be “gradual” as stated in 
the President’s message to Congress. In the next place should the issue 
come to a test the bill in the form to Congress should be subjected to 
all the qualified voters in the District of Columbia. It further advocated 
that there should be ample compensations to unwilling owners who were 
no doubt the victims of a popular cause. Propaganda was also started 
urging the slave holders to increase the value of their slaves from 
$350 to $500 thereby discouraging those who favored emancipation by 
compensation. 

The interpretation placed upon the foregoing proposals and amend- 
ments was to the effect that the authors planned even to reduce the 
“gradual” process of emancipation to a stubborn resistance by weighing 
down the original document with amendments too grievous to be 
borne.!* 

The arguments were not less interesting in the House of Represen- 
tatives. Mr. Crittenden of Kentucky led the opposition in this body. 
He argued that the experience of all their predecessors was averse to 
any such concessions as the abolition bill granted, and that though Con- 
gress was vested with the power to enact such a measure he seriously 
questioned the wisdom of Congress to exercise it at so critical a time. 


15 The Washington Evening Star, April 4, 1862. 
16The New York Tribune, April 4, 1862. 
17 The Daily Globe, April 4, 1862. 
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He prophesied that should the bill pass it would have a tendency to 
produce danger and mischief not only in the District of Columbia but 


throughout the country, and the city of Washington would be con- 
verted into a city of refuge where fugitives from all parts of the coun- 


try would live in idleness and crime.'® 

The final stage of the bill was characterized by an attempt on 
the part of the pro-slavery element to throw the weight of public opinion 
in the District of Columbia against it. This was accomplished through 


a petition presented to Congress by the Mayor of the City of Washing- 


ton. His message was styled as the embodiment of the wishes of the 
public in regard to the abolition of slavery in the District. It was 


claimed in the contention that the citizens of the District did not sanc- 


tion so radical a move on the part of Congress without seriously reflect- 


ing upon the results which would inevitably follow. That the end would 
justify the means seemed to have been a very doubtful conclusion since 
the end was not looked upon as a worthy objective.1® After every avail- 


able argument had been used both pro and con, the bill as proposed 
passed the Senate and the House April 3, 1862, and April 11, 1862, re- 


spectively. It received the President’s signature and became a law April 
16, 1862.2° 


Many comments followed the passage of the bill deploring the 


action of Congress and lamenting the defeat of so vigorous a protest. 


The following is an extract from a very interesting editorial: “We 
could have wished that the counsels of the more moderate, not to say 
the more considerate, of the anti-slavery party in both Houses had pre- 


vailed in favor of a gradual measure, and provision for removal and 


colonization of the manumitted class.” 24 This sentence sets forth the 
general tone and tenor of all the articles contributed by those who fought 
for a lost cause. The dailies published by the opposite party vied with 
one another in proclaiming the dawn of a new day for the District 
of Columbia. 

At the time the bill passed there were approximately 15,000 Negroes 
in the District of Columbia, for the census report of 1860 places the 
population at 11,131 free and 3,185 slave inhabitants of the District. 
This gave a total of 14,296, to be increased by the migrants for the 
next two years. Following this grant of liberty, Washington became 


the Mecca for the colored people inhabiting the States adjacent to the 
District of Columbia. This is seen in the enormous increase in popula- 


18 Congressional Globe, 37th Congress, 2nd Session. Vol. 60, p. 1629. 
19 Thid, p. 1496. 

20 Tbid, pp. 1526, 1629. 

21 The National Intelligencer, April 12, 1862. 
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tion which registered 43,404 in 1870, a gain of 29,108 or more than 
two hundred per cent in one decade. ?? 
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Following the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia the 
question of manhood suffrage became the great issue. Since they had 


secured their social freedom, the political freedom was attempted with 


less misgivings and a greater concerted effort. Public sentiment was 
brought into play as heretofore and newspapers almost instantly popu- 
larized the subject. The National Republican was one of the first to 


carry an editorial advocating the passage of the suffrage bill on the 
ground of meritorious service rendered by the group it sought to pro- 
mote. The following account appeared in a June issue of this daily: 
“In view of the position assumed by the Republicans yesterday on the 


suffrage question, we refer with pleasure to the excellent resolutions 


published elsewhere which were unanimously adopted at the Great John- 
son Meeting held at Cooper Institute Wednesday evening. It was 


right to the point. A man who is fit to fight for the Government ought 
to be fit to vote under it.” 7% 


In the following month a mammoth mass meeting was. held in 


Asbury Methodist Episcopal Church located at 11th and K Streets. 
This meeting had for its purpose the drafting of a memorial to be 
presented to Congress asking that the rights of .suffrage be extended 
to the colored constituency of the District of Columbia. This meeting : 


paved the way for others which immediately placed themselves on record 
with similar petitions.™* i 

In all these attempts and adventures on the part of the colored people, 
they were guided by the sane and statesmen-like counsel of many white 
friends who assumed the role of legal advisers. Mr. James Fishback 
was one of the first, after the plan was on foot, to suggest means which 
might secure the desired end. He proposed, since it was estimated that 
there were not less than 2,000 colored men in the District of Columbia 
who could read and write, that the influence of these men should be 
brought to bear in a tangible way. It was pointed out that the most 
prominent objection that would be urged against allowing Negroes to 
vote was that they were not sufficiently educated to exercise the sacred 
duty of the office. 
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22 Bureau of Census: Negro Population of U. S., 1790-1915, pp. 57, 218. 
23 The National Republican, June 9, 1865. \ 


24 The National Intelligencer, July 28, 1865. 
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To meet such objections as indicated he advised the colored people 
to prepare and place into the hands of Senator Sumner or some other 
equally true and tried friend a petition signed by every colored man in 
the District asking that the right of suffrage be granted them. “See that 
every man who signs the petition does so with his own hand, then when 
your petition is presented to Congress the attention of that body can be 
called to the fact that notwithstanding all the disadvantages there are 
2,000 of your number in the District who can read and write. No argu- 
ment more profound and convincing can or need be presented to Con- 
gress in favor of extending to you the franchise.” *5 

At the opening of the following Congress, December 4, 1865, to 
which the quotation above refers, there was a long and heated debate 
between the advocates and the opposition relative to the rights of the 
colored people to the ballot. This discussion was precipitated by a bill 
which was introduced asking Congress to fix the legal status of the 
Negroes in the District of Columbia. The bill was presented by Ben- 
jamin Wade of Ohio, a strong champion of rights. On December 6, 
the bill was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia and 
on January 10, 1866 it was reintroduced in the Committee of the Whole. 
It was amended by the Committee so as to grant the elective franchise 
to “every male person without distinction of race, who was 21 years of 
age and had not been convicted of crime and was not a pauper under 
guardianship and was able to read the Constitution in English and 
write his name. Those who disturb the lawful elector in the exercise 
of the franchise were, at the discretion of the Court, to be fined not 
over $1,000 or imprisoned and fed on bread and water tor not over 
thirty days, or suffer both penalties.” *¢ 

Several objections were made to the bill in this form. First, the 
clause, “have not been convicted of crime,” was a serious handicap 
to the colored people, for, as pointed out by their friends, many of them 
had been thrown into prison for the most trivial offences while others 
would be held on the slightest pretext to answer for charges falsely al- 
leged. Thus the majority of the people for whom the privilege of suf- 
frage was asked would be deprived of the right. 

It was readily observed also that the educational qualification would 
exclude the majority of the colored people as well as quite a large num- 
ber of intelligent foreigners who could not speak or write the English 
language. To remedy this there were many proposals made. Some 
advocated eliminating the educational requirement altogether. Among 


25 The National Republican, September 16, 1865. 
26 The Great Debates in American History, Vol. 8, p. 9. The Washington 
Evening Star, January 10, 1866. 
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those holding this view was Mr. Samuel Pomeroy of Kansas who stated 
that to make voting conditioned on the ability to read and write would 
be to add insult to injury. He brought out and stressed in his argu- 
ment that it would be unfair to impose such restrictions upon the col- 
ored people without first giving them an educational opportunity. All 
the amendments proposed were accepted save this one which caused the 
bill to be delayed for a few days. On the 16th of January the bill was 
again reported out and placed on the calendar. This time the oppo- 
sition was led by Garritte Davis of Kentucky who claimed that the edu- 
cational test was not even rigid enough to safeguard the interest of the 
District. He gave the following reasons for his views: “In a short 
time every Negro shall be able to spell through the Constitution to the 
satisfaction of partial judges of elections.” 27 

Others contended that even though the colored people were en- 
titled to the right of suffrage it could be conferred at the expense of 
the welfare of the District. Should this be done a population of 125,000 
would become victims of unwise legislation brought on by inexperienced 
law-makers. 


The advocates at this stage favored a compromise by which a rea- 
sonable restriction could be imposed, at the same time, not to the detri- 
ment of the Negro population. Then the crux of the whole suffrage 
movement came to light. This was the time honored objection of the 
opponents who feared that the Negroes would be brought into contact 
with white women and their daughters at the polls. Senator Davis 
refuted this stock argument in the following words: “I have never 
heard of an instance where the white man was shocked by being brought 
into contact with the Negroes at the election polls.”** He further 
told of the very pleasant experience he had in his own State with the 
colored people who justly vindicated the wisdom of being granted the 
elective franchise, citing many instances where the Negroes had suc- 
cessfully gone through with the experiment. 

There seemed to have existed a general suspicion that the bill for 
regulating suffrage in the District was an ambiguous document and con- 
tained implied powers which could be interpreted to mean not only 
the right to vote but also to hold offices on basis of equality with the 
white man. This apprehension formed the chief source of agitation 
for the enemies who were casting about for plausible grounds upon 
which to base their contentions. Following in the wake of this new 
interpretation Mr. Bingaman requested that the bill be re-read for the 


27 The Great Debates in American History, Vol. 8. 
28 Congressional Globe, 39th Congress, ist Session. Vol. 71, pp. 215-216. 
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benefit of the House, and also asked that the article by Mr. Rogers of 
New Jersey be read. The said editorial appeared in one of the dailies 
and was his version of the suffrage bill in both its written and implied 
powers. For the benefit of giving his views on the latter, the follow- 
ing section was read as requested: “This bill goes further than was 
even intended by any State where legislation has been had on the subject. 
If this bill passes it will allow the Negroes not only to have the right to 
vote but to become Judges of the Courts, Mayors of the City and 
to hold the highest offices in the gift of the qualified voters in the 
District.” 2° That this was the effect of the bill as proposed, he chal- 
lenged any one to deny. “Such a cause,” says he, “will disgrace and 
degrade us before the nations of the earth. Shall this fair Temple 
which has been reared by the genius and wisdom of our fathers, be 
despoiled and the city built in the name of Washington be so far insulted 
that a black man shall be Mayor of the city or sit as Judge in the 
Capital of the United States, that a Negro shall preside over the rights 
and liberties of white men and women of the District?” *° 

Mr. Kelly of Pennsylvania who introduced the bill in Congress was 
asked to state its purpose for the benefit of those who desired to speak 
on same. He stated that the purpose of the bill as he understood it 
was to invest all the citizens of the District of Columbia with the right 
of citizenship, and that he had not anticipated anything beyond the 
right of suffrage. 

Mr. Kelly asked permission to express his desire rather than his 
opinion relative to the whole matter, but his request was not granted. 
However, during the period of discussion he succeeded in giving out a 
statement which showed the trend of his views. It ran as follows: 
“If it should be found at the next election or at any subsequent elec- 
tion that there is in the District a black man so eminently superior to 
all the white men as that, in the face of the prejudices that now curse 
the race, the white men should believe that he should make the best 
Mayor or Alderman or Supervisor that they could find, they should have 
the right to his pre-eminent service.” *4 Following this interpretation 
it was decided that the bill be revised so as to confine its meaning to 
suffrage only. 

While the bill was passing through the argumentative stage in 
Congress the daily papers kept the issue in the lime light of public 
opinion, a matter which looked to some as an ultra measure while to 
others, a very conservative one. The Daily Morning Chronicle held 


= Congressional Globe, 39th Congress, 1st Session. Vol. 71, p. 235. 
Ibid. 


81 Congressional Globe, 39th Congress, 1st Session. Vol. 71, p. 235. 
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that the determination of Congress to complete the work of emancipa- 
tion in the District by passing this suffrage bill had greatly increased 
the hostility of the pro-slavery faction which was not only ready to 
fight the battle with ideas but equally willing to renew the most wicked 
scenes of the Rebellion. The editorial condoled the fact that first at- 
tempt made by Congress to exercise exclusive jurisdiction in the interest 
of liberty, after the overthrow of human slavery, was met not simply 
with objections or the force of a vote at the polls but with long drawn 
out threats of bloody resistance, even unto death.®? 

The principle of manhood suffrage was heartily championed by an. 
editorial which appeared in the National Intelligencer. This comment 
followed the trend of the former in lamenting the conditions that ob- 
tained in reference to the rights and privileges recognized by the fathers 
to be the sacred heritage of all men irrespective of color or creed. This 
was made more emphatic by quoting a petition signed by 1,000 men pray- 
ing Congress to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia 37 years prior 
to that date. The quotation was as follows: “The existence among 
us of a distinct class of people, who by their condition as slaves are de- 
prived of almost every incentive to virtue and industry and shut out 
from many of the sources of light and knowledge has an evident ten- 
dency to corrupt the morals of the people and to dampen the spirit of 
enterprise. That this disastrous flow from slavery is sufficiently con- 
spicuous when we contrast the conditions of the District of Columbia 
with the surrounding country, with the prosperity of those parts of the 
Union which are less favored in point of climate and location but blessed 
with a free population.” ** 

The above petition was referred to with the hope that those who 
counted it a patriotic duty to revere the judgment of the “Fathers” would 
exert their political influence to consummate the work which they had 
so nobly begun. 

That the colored people were capable of intelligently wielding the 
power of the ballot to the best interest of the public, and that they had 
ability to pass judgment upon questions of far reaching consequences, 
are seen in a resolution presented to Congress, asking that the status 
of manhood suffrage among the white in the District of Columbia be 
determined by a solid Negro vote. The resolution was presented by 
one Mr. Broomall and read as follows: “Whereas all just government 
derives its power from the consent of the governed and whereas the 
best mode of obtaining that consent is by means of the ballot box, 


82 The Daily Morning Chronicle, January 9, 1866, 
88 Ibid. 
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and whereas the white men of the District of Columbia have recently 
decided by that means, that in their opinion the black man should not 
be allowed the right of suffrage: Therefore, resolved that the Com- 
mittee for the District of Columbia be instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of ordering an election at which time the black man of the 
District shall decide by ballot whether or not in their opinion, the white 
man should be allowed the right of suffrage.” * 


This resolution passed the Senate with a majority of 128 votes, 
but there appears no record of its having become effective. This meas- 
ure precipitated a spirited discussion, for the enemies readily perceived 
that the bill as worded not only recognized the rights of the colored 
people to citizenship but went a step further by placing a premium upon 
his judgment in the exercise of those rights. This was an index to 
the thoughts of the better class of white people relative to the ability of 
the Negro. 


It was revealed that many who opposed granting the elective fran- 
chise to the colored inhabitants of the District had made convincing 
speeches in favor of conceding the same to some of the Southern States. 
This inconsistency could only be accounted for on the grounds of preju- 


dice, which greatly weakened the arguments coming from that side. 

The New York Evening Post being quoted by the Chronicle af- 
firmed the statement made in the above reference. It spoke in the 
following language: “We hear from Washington that a few Republican 
members of Congress are busying themselves with a movement to stave 
off, that is to say, to deny the suffrage to the colored people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. We are surprised to learn that among the leaders 
in this movement are many who do not hesitate to demand suffrage for 
Negroes in the Southern States.” ®° The editorial also asserted that it 
would be extremely difficult to harmonize the views of such advocates 
and to justify their demands, since they deny the vote to the colored 
people in the District of Columbia who were by far superior to those 
in the South, and who constituted a group of the most wealthy, intelli- 
gent and law abiding citizens of the District and race. 

Congress was entreated to ignore the appeal and when it recon- 
vened to establish that equality of suffrage in the District of Columbia 
which the opposition demanded for the Southern States. The appar- 
ent fallacy in the argument made by those who wished to defeat the 
bill heightened the probability of securing favorable legislation. Since 
public sentiment constitutes a determining factor in matters vital 


84 Congressional Globe, 39th Congress, 1st Session. Vol. 71, p. 233. 
85 The Daily Morning Chronicle, November 17, 1866. 
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to social groups, the Mayor of the city of Washington was called upon 
to put the question of Negro suffrage upon its merits by submitting 
it to a direct vote of the people. The Mayor addressed himself to the 
task. The result transmitted to Congress and in the report the Mayor 
stated that the election was held December 21, 1865, at which time the 
vote stood 6,591 in the negative to 35 in the affirmative. 


Thus with a majority of 6,556, the reporter stated that the unanimity 
of public opinion made it highly inexpedient to force upon them 
equality of suffrage by Congressional coercion. He emphasized that 
no other persons save the 35 reported could be found in the community 
who favored the elective franchise for Negroes. Previous records 
were consulted and it was ascertained that more votes were polled 
against the bill in the last election than ever before, save once. This 
was used as an argument to prove that there was a growing sentiment 
against the idea of conferring upon the Negro full citizenship rights. 

The report also inferred that even those who registered their 
vote in the affirmative were persons seeking some political remunera- 
tion through bribery or otherwise, and not persons in whom the public 
might confide for sane leadership. The following is a specimen of that 
document: “This unanimity of sentiment engenders an earnest hope 
that Congress will abstain from the exercise of its absolute power and 
so avert an impending future objectionable to those over whom, by the 
fundamental law of the land, they have exclusive jurisdiction. With 
much respect, I am, sir, your own and the Senate’s obedient servant, 
Richard Walloch, Mayor.” ** 


While the destiny of the bill remained problematical the colored 
people in the District of Columbia assumed no passive attitude to their 
interests involved in the suffrage movement. Their aggressive spirit 
was demonstrated by several of the civic organizations which functioned 
to arouse the colored population to action. Among the more influential 
ones was the Colored Sailors and Soldiers League, which sent down an 
urgent call to all the colored citizens in the District of Columbia, to 
join them in a public mass meeting. The object of the meeting was 
to place the suffrage issue clearly before the people that they might be 
inspired to make a concerted effort in interest of their own group, and 
to establish a precedent for their race at large. They adopted as a 
slogan the following historical saying: “We know our rights, and 
knowing, we dare to maintain them.” ** The call was made also to all 
political organizations and clubs representing other activities among 
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the colored citizens. These were instructed to report to Mr. G. W. 
Arnold, 325 Eye Street. 

Mr. Chandler, who was the leader of the opposition in the House of 
Representatives, made a very profound speech to that body, setting 
forth his objections to giving the Negro so prominent a place in the 
political life of the dominating race, especially in the National Capital. 
He based his contention on constitutional grounds alleging that even 
though Congress had absolute power over the District of Columbia, he 
questioned the right of Congress to exercise this in behalf of Negroes 
who were not, according to the Constitution, even citizens of America 
much less citizens of the District of Columbia. He called their atten- 
tion to the preamble of Constitution and stated that if the principle 
of Negro suffrage be established the term, “the people” in the pre- 
amble would be interpreted to mean the Negroes, who, he said, were not 
in the minds of the framers of the Constitution. To make this depar- 
ture from the lofty ideals of the fathers was the forecast of a national 
evil. 

Quoting from this document Article I, Sections 8, 9, which deal 
with the naturalization and emigration laws, he affirmed that these sec- 
tions plainly fixed the intent of the framers of the Constitution on 
certain definite points, viz, the existence of three races: First, the fram - 
ers of the Constitution; secondly, the Indian race and third, the slave 
race or the Negro race. From this he drew the following conclusions: 
The dominating race was the framers of the Constitution and the seat 
of government and dominion was to be under the control of this race. 
The migrant race was homogeneous with the former or white race, 
the only point of difference was the time in which they migrated from 
Europe. This left only the Negro race which was classed as prop- 
erty. 

Thus it was evident that the only reference made to the Negro in 
the preamble was that which classified him as chattel, and to elevate him 
to the citizenship of the United States would be to violate the spirit of 
the preamble to the Constitution which made the United States a nation. 
Coming to his conclusion he said, “The Negro should never be allowed 
to vote in the District until the majority of the whole people of the 
Union shall have passed their judgment upon his fitness to hold so great 
a power at the seat of Government.” * 

The Daily Morning Chronicle called attention to the fact that all 
great reforms carried with them supreme sacrifices and the spirit of 
unrest which were the evidences of a worthy cause. It referred to the 
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passing of slavery in the District of Columbia which created quite an 
excitement among those who grew exasperated over the idea of ad- 
vancing those who had been held so long as slaves to the social level of 
their masters, but all turmoil subsided when the Negro proved his ability 
to hold his own in the newly acquired position. The current belief was 
that his past experience in that struggle fitted him to appreciate better the 
power of the franchise. The recuiting of a black regiment, it was said, 
created quite a sensation in the city of Washington, but when they 
marched across the river to meet the enemy the wisdom of their mili- 
tary promotion was more than vindicated. The comment closed with 
the following suggestion: “Make the experiment first with the District 
of Columbia for even the far away slaves States now advocate con- 
ferring modified suffrage upon their unnumbered multitude of colored 
citizens, and should it come first in the District of Columbia, nobody will 
die of it, the sun will shine, the stars will twinkle and the great world 
will move on just the same as ever.” *® 

At this stage of the bill every conceivable argument, both pro 
and con had been resorted to; thus it had reached that psychological 
point where Congress was called upon to determine its future. This 
final step was taken December 13, 1866, when the Senate passed the 
bill with a majority of 19 votes.“ “In passing the bill,” says a daily, 
“the Senate has responded to the wishes of a great majority of the loyal 
people of the country and at the same time removed from the Capital of 
the Republic the last vestige of the foul crime of slavery.” * 

Even though the president had not signed the bill, it was predicted 
that since public opinion had sanctioned this act of Congress it was 
virtually a law. When it reached the President it received his “quali- 
fied veto,” based on the following grounds: First, that the Negro was 
disqualified from an educational standpoint and it would be injurious to 
the District of Columbia to place the ballot into the hands of an unin- 
telligent element. Secondly, that the influx of Negroes to the District 
of Columbia would result in overpopulation, thereby creating a serious 
labor problem for both races. In the third place, the Negro votes would 
be bought up by cheap politicians for selfish purposes. Along with this 
increase of power went the increase of responsibility, for upon the suc- 
cessful operation of suffrage in the District of Columbia depended, to 
a great degree, its adoption elsewhere. 

Shortly after the President returned the bill to. Congress bearing his 
disapproval the following striking notice appeared in one of the papers: 
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“The veto vetoed.” This was an announcement that Congress had 


passed the bill over the President’s protest thus conferring upon over 
30,000 Negroes the balance of power in the municipal affairs of the 
District. 


Commenting upon the President’s veto the Chronicle declared, “An- 


drew Johnson’s veto reads as much like a Copperhead speech as if it 
had been written for him by the skillful Democratic Rhetorician, the 
elder Blair. There is nothing new in any of his objections. The only 
things really good in his veto are the old extractions from the fathers 


of the Constitution, as they are called. It is amusing to see how he 


uses the words of these dead men to scold a living Congress.” #2 This 
article continues to stress the fact that when the Constitution was being 
formulated the framers never anticipated what their successors met in 


this slave holders revolt. And little did they dream of the assassina- 


tion of a real President to make room for what is generally called a 
President perfidious. Had these fearful contingencies entered among 
the possibilities they would have left a different remedy for our politi- 
cal doctors.” #* Among the provisions that would have been, according 
to the article, were the following: that all traitors, if not shot as a foe 
to liberty, should be forever disfranchised backed up by the Supreme 
Court. That a government that did not recognize the freedom of all 
men after having been purchased by their own blood deserved to be 
branded as an ingrate and impostor before the bar of public opinion. 

The Washington Evening Star added a word of precaution to 
those who had not become reconciled to the new element coming into 
political power. They were urged to give the experiment of Negro suf- 
frage a fair trial which was the only logical test to be applied. This 
did much to placate the hostile feeling engendered by the overwhelm- 
ing defeat of the opponents and paved the way to a more friendly rela- 
tion between the races.** 

As recipients of this new power, the colored people began immedi- 
ately upon the function of their offices. Many accounts followed the 
first election in which they participated, but on the whole they were 
favorable. Everywhere the elections resulted in a clean sweep for the 
Republican Party and they were conducted with none of the violence and 
bloodshed predicted by the foes. The commendations poured in from 
every source according them a hearty welcome. The following was 
made in referring to the outlook: “The election was the key that un- 
locked millions of bosoms and expelled from them prejudices that had 
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grown chronic with years. It gave the sacred assurance to your friends 
that however high the standard may be set you are not afraid to march 
up to it.” * 


That the colored people were capable of taking on the best that 
was Offered can be seen in the thirst for knowledge. School houses were 
erected on every available spot and both old and young flocked to them. 
Suffrage proved to be a social leaven that permeated the whole lump 
converting the slave into a veritable citizen. “With a solicitude I can not 
express, I shall watch,” says a white friend, “the progress of events 
not doubting that all you have promised you will fulfill.” The elec- 
tions everywhere were hailed with delight and the Mayor of the city 
was alert to every possible outbreak of race prejudice. A general call 
was made for the purpose of utilizing police power, if need be, to pro- 
tect the interest of Negro voters throughout the whole District. 

The apprehension that prevailed terminated in one of the most or- 
derly elections ever polled within the District. This was accomplished 
to the lasting credit of both races. The outcropping of racial feeling 
was very slight and was only observed among a few radicals who tried 
to deceive the new suffragists by their false placards titled, “Republican 
Ticket,” posted at the various polls. These were soon displaced by 
a similar method of announcement as follows: “Beware the Democrats 
have counterfeited your ticket, see that you vote for the right one.” ** 

The election in Georgetown, where the enemies had spread every 
kind of propaganda, followed an orderly procedure along all lines and 
justified every step that Congress had taken in behalf of Negro suf- 
frage. The following is the impression of the behavior exhibited at 
the polls: “The uncommon order that prevailed during the day, not- 
withstanding the deep and prevailing excitement created by the fact 
that the colored would for the first time exercise the highest fran- 
chise of citizenship, was creditable to all parties.” 4 

The success attained in the District was a death blow to the trite 
arguments on the superiority of races based upon the color of the skin, 
for the achievements of the Negro had kept pace with his opportunities 
and in proportion to superior advantages enjoyed by him in the same 
proportion had he become superior. The Negroes were identified with 
all civic reforms inaugurated in the District of Columbia. To show 
their gratitude to Congress for the laudable stand it took in behalf of 
the suffrage movement, the colored citizens staged a Suffrage Jubilee 
Meeting, which was held in John Wesley Church on Connecticut Ave- 
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nue. Leading men of the race participated in this meeting and among 
them were Professor Williams of Howard University and Mr. Day of 
New York. The principal address was delivered by Rev. J. M. Loguen 
of New York, familiarly known as the “King of the Underground Rail- 
road.” ** Fitting resolutions were adopted extending thanks to the 
friends who gave themselves unreservedly to the great issue of human 
rights. 

Not only did the District rejoice in this triumph of right against 
wrong but distant places felt the wholesome influence and joined in 
extending felicitations to the citizens of the District of Columbia. Mr. 
Beamen introduced into Congress a resolution from the State Legisla- 
ture of Michigan, approving the action of Congress in passing the bill 
over the President’s veto. This resolution was ordered by Congress to 
be printed.*® 

With the passage of this important piece of legislation, the colored 
people of the District of Columbia made another distinct advance toward 
true citizenship. 


II 


‘ 


EDUCATION 


The earliest educational advantages offered to Negroes in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia grew out of enterprises fostered wholly by their own 
group. The first school building was erected in 1807 by George Bell, 
Nicholas Franklin and Moses Liverpool. Franklin and Liverpool were 
slaves who came from Virginia and were caulkers by trade. It is al- 
leged that Franklin secured his freedom through religious confession. 
Bell was from Maryland and served as a slave in the home of Anthony 
Addison who lived a few rods beyond Eastern Branch, D. C. His 
wife, Sophia Browning, who was in the service of the Bell family, 
saved from the sale of truck the sum of $400, with which she pur- 
chased her husband’s freedom. These three men became the leading 
spirits in this great educational movement, despite the fact that none 
of them could read or write.® 

The structure was a one story frame building erected opposite and 
west of Providence Hospital. There were at that time 1,498 colored 
inhabitants residing in the District of Columbia, and of this number 
1,004 were slaves and 490 constituted the free population. The second 
school was started by an organization known as the Resolute Beneficial 
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Society which held its meetings in Bell’s old school house. This school 
was opened in 1808 with Mr. Pierpont of Massachusetts as instructor. 
It had an enrollment of 60 or more students. Mr. Pierpont was suc- 
ceeded by John Adams, the first Negro teacher in the District of Colum- 
bia. These educational attempts were very fruitful among these early 
inhabitants who were eager to qualify themselves for better citizenship. 
This school was followed by the establishment of a third one for the 
District devoted entirely to the education of the Negroes. One Henry 
Patter, an Englishman, was the prime factor in the erection of this and 
in 1809 it successfully opened in a brick building on the southeast corner 
of F and 7th Streets. 

The first school established in Georgetown, D. C., was in the year 
1810. It was located between Congress and High Streets and was the 
work of Miss Mary Billings who spared no pains in the execution of 
this needy cause. This school operated for 12 years becoming relin- 
quished in 1822. It was followed in its labors by the Smothers School 
which was located at 14th and H Streets, near the Treasury Building. 
This is the same school that later assumed the name Columbia Institute 
under the direction of Mr. Prout, who brought the enrollment to 150 
or more. 

By this time the educational enterprise for Negroes in the District 
of Columbia was well under way. Numbered among those who gave 
themselves unreservedly to this pioneer work was Mrs. Anna Marie 
Hall from Prince George’s County, Maryland. She spent 25 consecu- 
tive years in the District of Columbia, all of which she devoted ex- 
clusively to work among the Negroes. The school that was located on 
Capitol Hill stood as a memorial to her honor.®? 

During this early period of school activities the colored children 
who were deprived of the opportunity to attend the schools mentioned 
were obliged to attend the Sunday Schools which were provided for 
them in the white churches of the District. This advantage however was 
suddenly taken away from them in 1831, when Nat Turner’s Insurrec- 
tion excited the hostility of the whites who in turn closed the doors 
of their churches against them. That necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion is well demonstrated in what followed, for the colored people were 
thrust out upon their own resources. This apparent defeat gave rise 
to self-reliance which was indispensable in moulding the character of 
leadership needed at this critical time, and from this period on the Negro 
became more and more prominent in this field. 

Mr. Prout was succeeded in his work by John F. Cook who became 
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a well known figure in the educational profession. The next school of 
note was established on Capitol Hill by Miss Louisa Porke Costin in 
the year 1833. For 10 years she supervised the work of this school 
and it grew to be one of the most important centers in the educational 
and industrial life of the Negroes. 

The first Seminary for girls was established in Georgetown, D. C., 
by Father Vanlomen, in 1827. He was a Catholic Priest and spent much 
of his time studying the social conditions among the colored people in 
the District of Columbia. This school was placed under the efficient 
supervision of Miss Marie Becraft, a remarkable personage and pos- 
sessed of a rare spirit for humane service. In 1828 Miss Nancy Gar- 
net established another school for girls in Georgetown which was first 
located on Dunbarton Street, but later moved to Montgomery Street. 
St. Francis Academy for girls was established in 1829. This school 
accomplished a great work and from it many girls went out equipped 
for the higher walks of life. In 1830 Mary Woomly’s School was 
opened to girls. The moral tone of all these schools ranked high and 
their enviable records place them in the category with the accredited 
Seminaries of today. 

The above mentioned schools were followed by those equipped to do 
co-educational work. Among this group the John T. Fleet’s School 
occupied a strategic position. It was founded in 1836 on New York 
Avenue. The John T. Johnson School was also founded about this time 
and continued until 1849. These two Institutions registered about 150 
or 170 students each, annually. The mixed schools did not supplant, 
however, the schools for girls but offered additional facilities and oppor- 
tunities that their limited means could not supply. While the schools 
for girls greatly diminished in number they increased in size. The 
Miner School established in 1851 by Miss Miner of New York is a 
representative type of these latter schools for girls. This brought the 
schools to the point where the better thinking class of white people 
began to consider seriously that a free public school system should 
augment the effort put forth by these early schools which had existed for 
nearly half a century upon purely benevolent basis. So in 1856 an 
attempt was made to establish a system of free schools in the District of 
Columbia. To test the spirit of the public toward this forward pro- 
gram it was agreed upon that a ballot be provided for the campaign 
and all persons favoring the movement were advised to mark on the 
ballot, “Schools,” and those opposing the movement would mark, “No 
Schools.” On August 11, 1856, a vote was taken and the measure was 
overwhelmingly defeated. It was stated that the principal ob- 
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jection came from the white women who were bitterly opposed to so 
elaborate a program for the education of Negroes.®? 

In 1862 just 6 years later slavery in the District of Columbia was 
abolished and the effort which had proved futile was again revived. 
Prior to the Act of Congress providing for the establishing and main- 
taining schools for the colored people in the District, the American 
Tract Society established a school for the Contrabands, the first of 
its kind to be operated within the District. This school was established 
March 16, 1862.5 The city authorties, having maintained a public 
school system for the whites since 1804, began to feel more keenly than 
ever the disgrace for passive attitude they assumed toward the educa- 
tion of their colored constituency. As a result they were moved to 
get through Congress some legislation favoring a standardized system 
of schools for Negroes. On May 21, 1862 Congress passed an Act 
providing that ten per centum of the taxes collected from the colored 
in Washington and Georgetown stand appropriated for the purpose 
of establishing a system of Primary Schools for the colored children 
in the District of Columbia.** 

This provision was very inadequate to the demands made upon the 
colored schools for support. From May 1, 1862 to June 30, 1863 
only $346.50 was collected from this source.°5 The scarcity of funds, 
however, did not result from the lack of property owned by the colored 
people in the District but rather from the maladministrations of the 
funds accruing from said property. The reluctance on the part of the 
school authorities to make the appropriations provokea quite a con- 
troversy between the Trustees of the colored schools and the Board of 
Education. As a result further means had to be devised to assure the 
colored schools their pro-rata share. The newspaper carried articles 
and editorials exposing the manner in which the colored schools were 
dealt with and the embarrassing situation in which they were placed be- 
fore the public.*® 

The Act also provided that the Trustees of the colored schools 
should have full control of all donations and bequests made to colored 
schools besides the monies coming through the regular channels. These 
funds were also diverted from the purpose for which they were given, 
and the condition grew rapidly from bad to worse. The three colored 
Trustees soon began to realize that some further steps had to be taken 
to procure the funds justly due. 
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In 1864 Congress pased another Act on June 25, so construing the 
Act previously passed that no vague clauses therein could possibly cause 
the colored schools to be deprived of the funds that they were entitled to. 
It also provided that if the said funds were not duly paid over to the 
proper authorities at the time designated interest at the rate of ten per 
cent per annum on the amount unpaid could be exacted by the colored 
Trustees. And further that they, at their own discretion, might main- 
tain an action of debt in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
against said Boards for non-payment of funds collected. Thus it can 
be readily seen that the handicap under which the colored schools had 
to operate greatly impeded their progress.°? 

The Freedmen Relief Association was successfully operating schools 
in the District of Columbia prior to this time, through the efforts of one 
Mr. George T. Needham who has been hailed as founder of free 
schools in the District for colored children. It was through this agency 
and not Congress or the Council for Education that the free school 
system was established in the District. 

The National Intelligencer commenting upon the work of the various 
benevolent societies and personal donations from the friends of the 
freedmen had the following to say. “On the 23, November 1863, how- 
ever, through the exertions of Mr. George T. Needham a free day 
school was open under the auspices of the Freedmen Relief Association 
and subsequently four others of the same class. On the 25, November 
Mr. Needham opened the first free evening school for colored children 
and in May of the same year twelve of these schools were in successful 
operation.” 5° The majority of the teachers who were employed in these 
schools were volunteer workers and the few that were compensated 
received their funds from friends and charitable socities. 

Wayland Theological Seminary was established in the First Colored 
Baptist Church, 19th and I Streets, in September 1864. This school 
was the work of the New England Freedmen Aid Commission, a society 
that later immortalized its name among the colored people of the District. 
It was the first school to train the colored preachers for the arduous 
tasks of the Christain ministry. Although the recipients had no strong 
literary foundation for a theological course, yet they were greatly bene- 
fited for the instructors accommodated them by adjusting the course of 
study so as to meet the needs of a limited preparation. Reading the Bi- 
ble aloud and explaining the passages read quite frequently constituted a 
recitation.5® The reports given of the commencement exercises and 
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the favorable comments made by the white friends give evidence of the 
creditable work accomplished. As early as May, 1864, these benevolent 
organizations, principally from the northern and New Engiand States, 
were functioning in the District of Columbia. The following is a list 
of the schools, teachers and pupils under the supervision of these 
societies in 1864; % 


“SCHOOLS OF THE RELIEF SOCIETIES” 


Schools Teachers | Scholars 


National Freedmen Relief Association, D. C 
American Tract Society, N. Y 

African Cononization Society 

Reformed Presbyterian Mission 

Pennsylvania Freedmen Relief Association 
Philadelphia Freedmen’s F. R. Association 

Dr. L. D. Johnson (one night school) 

Trustees of Colored Public Schools 

Volunteer Teachers Association (one night school). 


500 
100 
100 
200 
150 
150 
100 
100 
1,250 


Oe ee ee 


Rit 


2,650 


The funds to maintain these schools were procured through the gen- 
erous white friends of the North. They took pride in helping this 
worthy project and set the pace for the District of Columbia which 
was so reluctant in meeting the challenge offered by the ability of the 
Negroes to master books. The following is a list of contributions made 
within four years, by the benevolent societies : 


Pennsylvania Freedmen Relief Association 
New York Freedmen Relief Association 
New England F. A. Society 

American Missionary Society 
Philadelphia Friends 

New England Friends 

Reformed Presbyterian Mission 

O. S. Presbyterian Mission 

American Baptist Home Mission & New England F. A 
American Colonization Society 

African Free Baptist Mission 

National Freedmen Relief Association 
American Tract Society 

Miscellaneous Contributions 
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These are the forces that worked to elevate the colored people in 
the District of Columbia during the Reconstruction Period. It was 
apparent from the beginning that the Negro was, in every respect, 
capable of taking on the white man’s civilization and with the assist- 
ance of those who appreciated his worth, he rapidly came into his 
own. Notwithstanding the very active part played by the above named 
societies, it was not sufficient to inspire the District School Commission 
to carry out its obligation with the colored schools. The colored Trus- 
tees, in the persons of Daniel Breed, Zenas C. Robbins, and John 
Bowen, found that the problem of securing the funds became more 
and more acute. This was brought out in a report rendered by J. W. 
Alvord, Superintendent of Schools in the District of Columbia. The 
following is the statement: “In the District, if the Trustees of colored 
schools could get the amount now due the next scholastic year they 
would have about $80,000 . . . but as the speedy receipt of these 
funds is a matter of much doubt there still remains a work for the 
benevolent to do.” ® 

Under the caption titled, “The colored schools versus the city of 
Washington,” there is set forth in a school report a sharp controversy 
between the school authorities and the city. So grave was this issue 
that the Supreme Court had to act in the matter. It was a long drawn 
out decision, but when it was rendered a precedent was established in 
favor of the colored schools and all subsequent transactions harked back 
to a piece of Congressional legislation as the criterion. The amount 
that was due for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1867 was $55,968.35. 
The Court ruled that the Mayor of the city be requested to pay the sum 
over to the Trustees of the colored schools without delay or further 
litigation. 

This inadequate system of administering the school affairs re- 
flected seriously upon the progress of the colored race. The publishing 
of these facts by the school Board and the frequent mentioning of them 
in newspapers served to goad on the white school officials to discharge 
their duty. 

Despite the negligence on the part of those in charge to execute 
the mandates sent down by Congress and other legal bodies, those 
friends who advocated justice at the bar of public opinion as well as 
constituted authorities, never ceased their vigorous protest. This is veri- 
fied by the bills and resolutions that flooded Congress in the interest 
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of Negro education. One of these resolutions was presented by Mr. 
Rollins. In addition to the provisions made for the establishment of 
a permanent fund through the ten per cent tax, Mr. Rollins introduced 
this one asking that a twenty per cent tax be levied upon all rental of 
buildings which exceeded $600 in value annually, the same to be applied 
to the public school fund for colored children.® 

There were many who shared the opinion that the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau was the principal factor in the educational work in the District of 
Columbia for Negroes. Since Congress was making annual appropria- 
tions to this Bureau for Negro interests there were some grounds for 
such a conclusion. This, too, seemed to have caused a little hesitancy 
in making prompt response to the appeal of the colored schools. In 
order to clear up this doubt in the minds of the public the friends of the 
cause deemed it necessary to publish an account of this agency, setting 
forth the scope of work coming under its supervision. The article de- 
clared that there were upwards of sixty teachers of free colored schools 
in the cities of Washington and Georgetown whose salaries were paid 
by Northern organizations. It further stated that these schools had been 
under the foster care of these benevolent societies from their earliest 
establishment to the Fall of 1865.°° The work covered by the Bureau 
was that of paying transportation expenses of the teachers to and from 
their fields of labor. To provide clothing and rations for those in need 
but not to pay salaries. 

There were a few industrial schools established and maintained on 
the same basis as those previously mentioned. Among the most out- 
standing of these was the one established by Mrs, H. M. Barnard, This 
type of work was a great asset to the colored people of the District for 
it trained the hand along with the head, thus making the whole system 
of education practical. Being aware that the Freedmen’s Bureau did 
not provide for salaries, this energetic woman frequently went North 
to procure salaries for her helpers. There she found, as usual, a hearty 
response among individual friends who kindly aided her not only by 
donations but by “personal interest and exertions.” Among those who 
contributed were the following: Mr. Patter, President of Grover and 
Baker Sewing Machine Co., New York, one sewing machine; Messrs. 
Claflin, New York, $150; Jesse Hoyt & Co., New York, $50; Mr. 
Odell (Naval Officer), New York, $25; Hon. A. Wakeman (surveyor), 
New York, $30; Mr. Diggs, New York, $50; New York Post Office 
(through H. G. Culver), $45; New York Harbor Masters (through 
Capt. Goddord), $50. 
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The activities numerated above do not constitute the sum total of 
means and methods resorted to in order to foster this industrial en- 
terprise. This is verified in her own words, “In addition to other duties 
connected with my school, in October last I was directed by the Com- 
mittee to buy at Governmental auction sales, hospital goods, such 
articles as would prove beneficial to the colored people, and resell them 
to the freedmen at cost. Eight hundred and ninety-five dollars was 
appropriated for this purpose. The money received from the sales was 
expended in the purchase of goods to be made up in the school. 
Thus doing a double charity with the same money.” ®* 


That the colored people appreciated these advantages is seen in 
the immense numbers that enrolled in these industrial schools, and 
that they were capable of attaining unto the highest educational stand- 
ards is also seen in the rapid progress made in so short a time. Assist- 
ant Superintendent J. W. Alvord, in comparing the Negro students 
with the whites made the following significant statement: “That the 
colored children can at once compete with the white children who from 
the first have had high advantages, need not be said. The white popu- 
lation of the South feels the power of these schools, all sorts of evil 
is predicted as the consequences, and yet a portion of this element is 
excited by the rivalry which their own children must struggle with. 
The poor whites are provoked by hearing that Negroes read while they 
are ignorant.” ® 


The report of Superintendent Kimball and editorials by various 
newspapers show that the colored people kept apace with the oppor- 
tunities offered them. Two years from the date on which the first 
public school was established there were in the city of Washington about 
10,000 colored children between the ages of six and seventeen years. 
There were also 45 teachers regularly employed in the educational work 
for colored people. The report shows that these schools maintained 
an average of 150 pupils each. 

Another report on the efficiency maintained among the colored chil- 
dren reads as follows: “The high character of the schools in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia continues, only they are greatly increasing in number 
and efficiency. The public examination just closed has been thorough in 
all the branches taught. . . . It will be noticed that only 799 out 
of 6,552 are still in the alphabet.” "° The number of schools reported 
at this time was 14, number of teachers 132. The statistics above do 
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not include 8 or 10 private schools in the District of Columbia taught by 
colored teachers and reported in first class condition so far as means 
permitted. 

All the schools referred to above were day schools but there were a 
large number of night schools and Sabbath schools in operation and 
doing the same class of work. According to the report there were 12 
of these night schools and 22 Sabbath schools with 8 schools of indus- 
try having an aggregate of 3,741 pupils. Superintendent Kimball, in 
his monthly report for the city of Washington alone showed that there 
were 42 schools, 68 teachers and 3,611 scholars maintaining a daily 
average of 2,886, always present 646, always punctual 387. 

In Georgetown there were 4 schools with 9 teachers and 399 
scholars. Average attendance 321, always punctual 108, always present 
131. Referring to the record of these schools the report stated that, 
“The teachers and parents of our white schools will not fail to take 
notice of the figures that show the average attendance, the number always 
present, and punctual. They deserve honor and we take pleasure in 
giving them, in our columns, their due meed of praise.” ™ 

The teachers vie with each other in reporting the successes of 
their schools and in all their reports there was a note of praise for excel- 
lency in scholarship which was the index to undisputed ability in intel- 
lectual achievements. One year from this date A. E. Newton, who 
was in charge of the District School work connected with the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, reported the status of the schools in the District. His 
account was as follows: 1,043 students enrolled in day schools. Of 
this number 347 were present daily, and 201 always punctual. He told 
many thrilling stories which emphasized the eagerness of these chil- 
dren to learn books. No form of domestic work could interest these 
lads when they heard the peal of the school bell.” 

The Negroes disdained the idea of remaining objects of charity 
and seized every opportunity to become producers as well as consumers, 
contributors as well as receivers. In the educational work they soon 
became assets rather than liabilities. This was brought out in the report 
of J. W. Alvord who showed that in 1866 there were five schools in the 
District of Columbia wholly sustained by the industry and thrift 
of the colored people and eight sustained in part. They owned seven- 
teen school buildings and furnished a teaching force of twelve.” 

All the schools that were placed under the supervision of colored 
teachers compared favorably with those taught by the white teachers, 
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and the product of these schools took rank along side the product from 
the leading schools represented by the other race. One reporter asserted 
that he found the colored pupils very much like the white ones, “some 
stupid, others bright.” In this same report the colored teachers were 
given credit for having under their immediate supervision more than 
500 students who were making a praiseworthy record. These teachers, 
realizing the necessity of increasing their efficiency, organized an Im- 
provement Association. This organization made rapid progress along 
all lines and the membership grew to more than 100 energetic teachers. 
In their meetings they discussed the best methods for class room work 
and took up the problems peculiar to the respective localities. 

So impressed was a reporter with the work of this Association 
and the aggressiveness of the teachers that he was forced to the follow- 
ing conclusion, “The experiment of educating the freedmen proved to 
be successful and the ignorant whites may be greatly benefited.” ™ 
The following is a table given in the report of Superintendent J. W. 
Kimball which is a semi-annual tabulation for the educational depart- 
ment of Washington ending June 30, 1867: 


Day Schools Pupils enrolled last report 
Night Schools Average attendance 
Pupils paying tuition 
Schools sustained by freedmen.... White pupils 
Schools sustained in part by freed- Always present 
Over sixteen years of age 
Teachers transported by Bureau In alphabet 
last six months Spell and read easy lessons 
School buildings owned by freed- Advanced readers 
Geography 
School buildings furnished by Arithmetic 
Higher branches 
Teachers, white Writing 
Teachers, colored Needlework 


Pupils in day and night schools ..6,868 


The table given by Superintendent Kimball for the District of 
Columbia is a concise report of the achievement by the colored people 
despite the problems that confronted them. For the benefit of those 
who grew skeptical as to the Negro’s literary qualification in general. 
Mr. Kimball records the impression that was made upon the public 
in the following statement : “The past year’s experience has fully settled 
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the question of the ability of the colored people to become educated 
and intelligent. Hundreds have visited the schools in this city (Wash- 
ington) and have gone away with their doubts removed and their preju- 
dices much abated.” 7 


Among the schools established in the District toward the close 
of the Reconstruction period were the Howard Institute and Home, 
and Howard University. The Howard Institute and Home was in- 
corporated by Congress January 15, 1866. This institution was main- 
tained by voluntary contributions and bequests and remained a chari- 
table institution to the close. The following persons constituted the 
board of managers: James M. Edmonds, Sayles J. Bowen, Cordial 
Stoors, Augustine Chester, John R. Elvans, Sayles Brown, Limus D. 
Bishop. These managers were required to keep a record of all donations, 
names and addresses of donors along with an account of annual dis- 
bursements. All these items had to be reported to the Secretary of the 
Interior. Besides the Academic work, the school cared for the aged 
and infirm who required personal attention. This institution also served 
as the center of industrial training. 

Howard University was established by an Act of Congress and 
was to be opened to all without respect to creed or color. The Normal 
and Preparatory departments were opened on May 1, 1866, with Rev. 
E. F. Williams in charge. He was assisted by Miss Lord, an accom- 
plished teacher in the city of Washington. These departments re- 
ported excellent results for the first year. At the close of the first 
month it had an enrollment of 31 which steadily increased with the 
sessions. The following is an account of its establishment in detail. 
“The Trustees of Howard University, an Institution incorporated by 
Congress, the object of which is the bestowment of collegiate educa- 
tion on colored men, having lately purchased from Mr. John A. Smith 
150 acres of land and situated beyond the Park and including the hill 
on which was the site during the war of a Cavalry Camp known as 
Camp Relief, have divided the tract into building lots 50 x 150 feet each 
with streets 50 feet wide, reserving about 50 acres for a Park, in which 
are sites for the University buildings. On Saturday about 40 of these 
lots were disposed of, mostly to clerks in the Departments and Gov- 
ernmental Officials, at 9 and 10 cents per square foot, Mr. R. M. Hall 
being the broker. Most of the lots sold are on the 7th Street Road 
this side of the center for the University, and others on the street which 
will be an extension of 6th Street. General O. O. Howard has selected 
a lot on this tract for a residence, near the site for the buildings. This 
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house will be a very handsome one and will cost about $14,000. It will 
be built of building blocks, made by a new process of lime and sand 
which are said to be very durable and can be made to resemble any 
description of stone. The Normal School of the University was opened 
May last, in a large frame building on the ground by Professor Wil- 
liams, a graduate of Yale College, who for a number of years was one of 
the faculty of Lookout Mountain College, Ga. The school is furnished 
with the latest school furniture, maps, etc. There are now 35 colored 
men attending the school and they are making rapid progress. Five of 
them are studying Latin in which they make rapid progress. There 
are regularly licensed ministers. It is expected that there will be an 
increase in the number of students in a few months and the Trustees 
are confident that as soon as they are able to open the University proper 
that a full complement of students will present themselves. In con- 
nection with the University a large Sabbath school has been established 
and held in the P. M.”™ 

There are many other interesting facts about the early history of 
Howard University. Among them may be mentioned the letting of 
the contract for the main buildings which was given to Messrs. Harvey 
& Rumsey. The price of the main building was fixed at $68,000 and 
was to be 168 feet in length and 64 feet in width. Ample provisions 
were made for lecture rooms, class rooms, geological and philosophical 
cabinets, and library room. The present educational status in the Dis- 
trict is the consummation of these early plans."® 

In summarizing the educational achievements of the colored people 
in the District of Columbia the Commissioner paid to them the follow- 
ing tribute: “When a school failed it was for want of money and not 
for want of appreciation for the benefits of education. The facts re- 
lated in this narrative fully substantiate the following propositions: 
First, the impression which prevails very generally that the colored 
people of the District before the war had no schools is unfounded 
and unjust to them. Secondly, the attendance of colored children at 
school was as large before the war as it is now in proportion to the 
free colored population of the District at the respective periods. Third, 
the colored people of the District have showed themselves capable, to 
a wonderful degree, in supporting and educating themselves, while at 
the same time contributing taxes to the support of white schools, from 
which they were debarred, and that too, when in numerous cases they 
had previously bought themselves and families from slavery at very 
great expense. Their testing furnishes an example of courage and 
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success in trial and oppression scarcely equalled in the annals of man- 
kind.” 7° 


III 
Economic Status 


In 1862 the Negroes in the District of Columbia were confronted 
with a serious economic problem brought on by overpopulation. Mary- 
land and Virginia were the two States adjacent to the District and 
formed the main tributaries of its population. Slavery having been 
abolished within the District, even Negroes from the extreme South- 
ern States were seeking refuge in her borders. There were about 30,000 
inhabitants in 1866 making an increase of about 15,700 in six years. 
This large population settling in a non-manufacturing city made an 
economic crisis inevitable and a large per cent of these newcomers 
were unskilled laborers and adapted only to agricultural life. 

Notwithstanding his limited ability, the Negro seized every op- 
portunity through industry and thrift to better his condition. The first 
Negro bank established in the District of Columbia was the Freedmen 
Saving Bank. It was chartered by Congress in the Winter of 1864, 
and placed under the supervision of highly reputable white men who had 
proved their fidelity to the race. A branch of this bank was opened 
at 281 G Street and was highly recommended to all the colored citizens 
who desired to open an account. The following announcement was 
made by way of advertisement: “Deposits will be received from those 
who wish to save their money on interest every day from 5 to 7 o’clock 
P. M., and on Saturdays from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. All our friends 
are invited to come and examine this institution.” ® 

Even at this early stage, the Negroes were more than negative fac- 
tors in the social life of the city, for they learned to economize and out of 
their meager earnings they had acquired considerable property. As far 
back as the authentic history of the Negro in the District of Columbia 
reaches, we find him to be an economic asset. This was true in the estab- 
lishment of the first public schools in 1807, which account is given in a 
previous reference. One of the first provisions made to put the schools in 
the District on self supporting basis was to appropriate the income of a 
ten per cent tax levied on property owned by Negroes in the cities of 
Washington and Georgetown. This act was passed by Congress May 
21, 1862.5 
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in the memorial presented to Congress by the Negroes asking for 
the elective franchise they predicated their claims on property rights. 
This memorial ran as follows: “The first statement of our memorial 
is that a large number of our colored people are property holders, that 
they pay no unconsiderable amount of taxes but are nevertheless as 
slaves as to its distribution. Unlike other tax payers, they see the pro- 
ceeds of their labor taken and disposed of without a single voice.” 8? 

One Mr. W. H. Moore, President of the Common Council, made 
a statement to the effect that the Negroes could not base their claims 
upon property rights for the limited amount of property owned by 
them would not warrant such a concession. The property assessed to 
Negroes, according to his statement, did not exceed the sum of $40,000 
for the whole city of Washington. However, it was ascertained from 
the census report that in one square, No. 198, colored property holders 
were rated as follows: Martin Mason, $600; Ignatus Bond, $2,137; 
Bond in name of L. B. Harding, $682; H. E. McCoy, $1,337; John 
Bond, $1,959; G. Snowden, $3,980; A. Cook, $1,534; H. Fletcher, 
$891; Charles Wilson, $1,056; A. Baten, $291; S. Brown, $1,156; R. 
Vigle, $1,156; Matilda Madison, $951; E. Neale, $880; Thomas Payne, 
$850; William Shorter, $703; J. A. Gray, $3,263; C. A. Steward, 
$3,530; Charles Middleton, $850; William Cook, $4,884 ; Lewis, $1,614; 


J. F. Cook, $11,288. The total amount of property assessed to Negroes 
in this one square aggregated $45,592, which was $5,592 more than 
was claimed that they owned in the whole city. 


The petition further stated: “If the above does not show falsity 
of Mr. Moore’s statement, then I call attention to property owned by 
colored citizens in Georgetown. They have the names of 102 citizens 
whose property is assessed at $87,377, and taxes (some special taxes 
included), $946.51.” 8° According to the petition the amount named 
did not include all the property owned by the Negroes but only so far 
as the Committee had been able to investigate and collect. 

The second clause emphasized that the Negroes were intelligent 
enough to be industrious, to have accumulated property, to build and 
sustain churches and schools. Since there was no accurate account 
kept of property owned by Negroes, it is impossible to state definitely 
just what their economic status was at this time in the District of 
Columbia. The Colored Citizens Equal Rights Association was in pos- 
session of a few statistics dealing with the wealth of citizens and it 
stated that if all the property owned by Negroes was valued according 
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to the census of the District of Columbia, $1,500,000 would be credited 
to them.* 

The great problem that confronted the colored people in the Dis- 
trict was the problem of employment. One phase of that problem was 
that the newcomer was not accustomed to the kind of work which was 
available and often had to resort to that type of work which afforded 
but little remuneration. Another problem was that of inequality in 
the distribution of work offered. The monopoly rested with those of 
political power and influence which at once excluded the colored people. 
In order to counteract some of these conditions there was established, 
in connection with the Bureau of Refugees Freedmen and Co., the 
Intelligence Offices. The purpose of this department was to furnish 
employment to all those who had become victims to the unorganized 
labor system. 


This agency greatly relieved the poor and reduced the number of 
those who were idle. The following is an account of the type of work 
accomplished: “The Intelligence Offices of this city and Alexander 
during the month of December last received 168 applications for em- 
ployment. Furnished employment to 135 persons.” * 

Occasionally we come across exceptions to this general rule of 
poverty and suffering among the Negroes. There is an account given 
of one Alfred Lee who owned a piece of the most valuable property 
in the city of Washington. He was a well known man and highly 
respected by both white and colored alike. His business was that of a 
feed dealer which brought him large returns, and in the course of time 
he purchased the elegant mansion on ‘H Street which had been occupied 
by the British Minister to America.®* 

Another striking example of industry and thrift among Negroes 
was seen in the property accumulated by the unskilled laboring class. A 
huckster, David Atkins, was a man of considerable wealth and influ- 
ence. He died when about sixty years old at his residence on 8th 
and Pennsylvania Avenue. It was discovered at his death that he had 
saved between $25,000 and $30,000. He was reputed to have been 
well educated and highly respected by all who knew him of both 
races.5? 

The problem of support was due to unorganized labor and not 
to indolence and shiftlessness as was claimed. This can readily be appre- 
ciated by reports from various organizations and newspaper articles. 
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The Evening Star, in giving a synopsis of the economic conditions 
among Negroes in the District of Columbia, had the following to say: 
“The report of the Freedmen Relief Association read at the annual meet- 
ing on Monday stated that the pecuniary condition of the freedmen 
in the District of Columbia is not materially changed nor can it be 
much better until the fundamental law of demand and supply, in rela- 
tion to labor, is established. So long as there remains a surplus of 
15,000 laborers in Washington of small capital and no agricultural 
or mechanical interest a large percentage among them must remain 
as now, in poverty.” §§ 

The strong competition that the Negroes had to face together with 
organized prejudice in the economic field of endeavor, created quite 
a problem for business in general. Many subtle attempts were made 
to impede the progress. Some of them were thrown out of employ- 
ment because they voted the Republican ticket against the will of the 
employer. The most serious of these fraudulent moves was the one 
directed against the Freedmen Saving & Trust Co. It was rumored 
that since the appropriation made by Congress to the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau had been vetoed by the President, it would only be a matter of 
time for the Freedmen’s Saving Bank to become insolvent. Soldiers 
and other persons who had money deposited were urged to draw their 
funds from the Bank at once. 

So great was the rush that more than $1,000 was withdrawn in 
one day. The false report was so disastrous to the future of the Bank 


that J. W. Alvord deemed it necessary to make a public plea to the 
friends of the colored people urging them to hold faith with the Bank. 
It was claimed that this piece of strategy was the work of persons 
who coveted the financial success of the colored people and others 
who lounged around the camps occasionally for opportunities to swindle 
the Negroes out of their earnings. Whatever was the motive, the fact 
remains that these people had accumulated bank accounts sufficient 
to excite envy of the white race. 

The white men were not desirous of admitting this newly emanci- 
pated group into their trade guilds and neither were they inclined to 
recognize his class of labor on par with theirs. As a result the Negro 
did not make the economic progress he was capable of making because 
he could not fill the positions that his qualifications fitted him for. Be- 
ing thus hampered, many of the colored people sought employment in 
Northern sections and parts of the West. As an inducement these 
places offered equal opportunities under an organized system of labor. 
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The Freedmen’s Bureau and the National Freedmen Relief Associa- 
tion were instrumental in transporting Negroes from the District of 
Columbia to the distant places for employment. 

The Relief Association applied for and obtained transportation for 
530 laborers who settled in Providence, R. I., and within twelve months 
these fredemen had more than justified the wisdom of the change. In 
this group were two Green brothers who by their industry and thrift 
deposited jointly $390 the first year of their arrival.8® In the early 
part of the economic struggle the enemies blamed Congress for the 
situation that obtained in the District of Columbia. They claimed 
that the Negroes would have vacated the city had it not been for the 


promise of suffrage held out to them by that body. The thrill of this 
anticipated privilege not only retained the colored people, but gave 
impetus to a stream of migrants who came from all sections of the 
country seeking this new experience. 

This ambition was discouraged, as far as possible, by the white 
element who urged that the hope be abandoned on the part of the 
colored people. One writer went so far as to prophesy evil results that 
would grow out of making such concessions to a class of people that 
was least prepared for them. Aside from the effect it would have upon 
the Negroes themselves, the District of Columbia, the seat of the 
National Government, would become the “Botany-bay of darkey- 
dom.” * Notwithstanding the fact that the Negroes faced all such 
foreboding, they deposited in the Freedmen’s Bank the same year 
$4,369.05 for the month of January.” 

In the 8rd Annual Report of the Freedmen Relief Association it 
was stated that immediately following the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia the labor market became overstocked and employ- 
ment was placed at a high premium. Had it not been for the limited 
supply of work given out by the hospitals, cavalry service, Navy yard 
and War department many families would have not only suffered 
privations but possibly extinction. Most of these were widows with 
large numbers of children who were dependent solely upon their mothers 
for support.®? These mothers had to labor under great odds for it 
was discovered in the reports that not more than twenty-five out of nine 
hundred families paid less than $4.00 per month for house rent and 


not over fifty families less than $5. These same women paid $25.00 
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and $30.00 for ground rent of the poorest kind, yet they purchased 
shanties out of their means.” 

The following gives a graphic picture of these conditions as repre- 
sented among the unfortunatés of the District: “It is impossible to 
judge which of their wants is most imperious at the present time, that 


of food, fuel, clothing, or bedding. Within a few days an old woman 
sat in her bed in a shanty where the melted snow was dripping down 
on her pallet of rags, unable to lie down alone. There was no appearance 
of fire or wood and in the house nothing to eat. She had begged a 
match which lay on a stool by her bed, that she might light it in the 
night, as she said, to make the night seem shorter. A few squares 
away are Sally Clayton, daughter and two grandchildren. The hus- 


bands of both these women are at Key West in Government employ. 
The daughter with a young infant, undressed, with no fire, no bread 


and no means to get either, has nearly perished already.” ™ 

In the census report given by Dr. F. B. Hough for the District 
of Columbia there appears a table of statistics setting forth the fol- 
lowing facts: The population was estimated at 38,366, owners of real 
estate 1,399. In the Government service 822. Personal service 3,647. 
In trades and finance 98. Owning and working land 245, artists and 
mechanics 577%. The ratio of the colored population to the white shows 
that a larger per cent of Negroes were real estate owners than was 
found among the whites according to population. They also stood on 
basis of equality with the whites in the reduction of renters.™ 

One can better appreciate the economic value of the colored people 
when viewed in the light of adverse circumstances through which they 
passed. In 1866 the total population of Washington and Georgetown 
was placed at 31,549 colored, and of this number only 5,000 could find 
employment in the District of Columbia. This left a total of 26,549 to 
face the crisis, and yet they maintained a respectable record. It was 
stated that at the outbreak of the Civil War the Negroes owned $650,- 
000 worth of real estate in the District of Columbia and in 1867 one 
fifth of the owners of real estate were Negroes. 

In March 1867 there was a deposit made with the Freedmen Say- 
ing Bank amounting to $4,434.92; this shows that the progress along 
financial lines was not checked by the problems of society. In the 
same year the population of the colored people in the District was 
88,663 or 30.45 per cent of the whole population. Of this number there 
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were about 15,903 regularly engaged in some form of work, Accord- 


ing to the census of these two consecutive years, 10,903 more people 


were employed in 1867 than in 1866 with very nearly the same popula- 
tion for the District.®* 


It can readily be seen that from the foregoing statistics the 
Negroes were not only consumers but contributors as well, and that 
the economic problem was not the result of a greater demand for labor 
than a supply but the reverse. 

Many appeals were made encouraging the colored people to mi- 
grate in mass to sections further north, but there was no inclination 
on their part to accept the offer. They chose rather to remain in the 
District of Columbia and work out their own economic problem. In: 
this view, some of the leading white friends of the city shared heartily, 
and advocated that the colored people could better work out their des- 
tiny on indigenous soil. The following statement touches on this sub- 
ject: “It has been suggested in some quarters that measures should be 


taken to compel their removal, in large bodies to the several States, 
where their labor can be made available. Whatever may be the judg- 
ment of others, we are decidedly of the opinion that the instincts of 
these freedmen should be respected in this matter, and that the adop- 
tion of any coercive means should be discountenanced as a measure 


of extreme injustice to those whom Providence has emancipated.” 

Despite conditions as stated above, the colored people maintained 
a record for industry and thrift that challenges the admiration of every 
close observer. At the close of the Reconstruction Period, the city 
Directory ® gives an encouraging account of their activities in the vari- 
ous trades set forth as follows: 


Artists Fruit Dealers Restaurants 
Assessor Grain Dealers 
Grave Diggers .... School Teachers .... 
Gravel Roofers ..... Seamstresses 
Bartenders 
Blacksmiths Hair Dressers 
Hostlers 
Book Agents Hucksters 
Brickmakers Laundresses . 
Lawyers 
Cabinet Makers .... Machinists 


Carpenters ......... Students, Howard .. 
Mechanics Tailors 


97 U. S. Commissioner for the District of Columbia, p. 28. 1868. 
8 Third Annual Report of the Freedmen R. Association, p. 9. 
99 The City Directory of Washington, D. C., 1870. 
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Messengers Tanners 
Moulders Teamsters 
Musicians Upholsterers 
Undertakers . 
Oyster Dealers Variety Stores 
Packers Waiters 
Painters Watchmen 
Engineers Photographers Washwomen 
Expressmen Physicians Well-diggers ....... 
Farmers Plasterers Wheelwrights 
Feed Dealers Policemen Whitewashers 
Firemen Porters Woodsawyers 


LEGAL STATUS 


The Negroes in the District of Columbia were confronted with 
problems of the same magnitude relative to the law as found else- 
where, and even more, for the final word, on every concession made 
to them or every right withheld from them, was the voice of the law. 
The crux of the whole question was the inference that the framers 
of the Constitution did not legislate with the Negro in view as a citi- 
zen but chattel, and the statutes that were placed in the Constitution 
dealing with the inalienable rights of citizens did not apply to the 
Negroes. For the Negro to assert his claim to equal justice before 
the law was a recognition not at once granted by those who labored 
under apprehensions as stated above in reference to the Constitution. 

This was the situation that obtained in the District of Columbia 
during the Reconstruction. The first attempt to elevate Negroes to 
legal basis of equality with the whites in the District was made by 
Charles Sumner who presented a bill in Congress validating Negro 
testimony in the District Courts.!° This was a bold stroke at legal 
justice for a class of people who were considered below the level of 
citizenship. The introduction of this bill in Congress provoked an 
unusual discussion. After long drawn out arguments arising from 
this clash of opinion, the bill passed and became a law April 3, 1862. 
This law was a direct check on the whites in bringing and disposing of 
cases before the courts to the satisfaction of their own prejudices with- 
out a single dissenting voice from the colored constituency. A fur- 
ther step in the same direction was taken when the right to serve on 
juries was accorded the Negroes. This gave them the opportunity to 


100 U, S. Commissioner’s Report on the D. C., pp. 319-322. 1868. 
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throw the weight of their judgment against bias decisions which in- 
variably imposed severe penalties. 

The segregation laws had long held sway in the District of Co- 
lumbia prior to 1864. These laws kept the colored people out of po- 
sitions of honor and trust and subjected them to the most embarrassing 
treatment. On railroads and street car lines the segregation rules were 
carried to the extreme, even when the general deportment of the vic- 
tims was far superior to that of the white man who accused them. This 
good behavior on the part of the masses was a challenge to the friends 
of the race who desired to elevate them as rapidly as they proved them- 
selves capable of rightly using the privilege granted. 

One of the cases was that of the Washington and Alexandria Rail - 
Road where all kinds of brutal treatment was meted out to colored 
citizens who paid the same fare as those receiving the best treatment 
and accommodations. Negroes were forced to ride in cars occupied 
by cattle and the sanitary conditions were the same for both classes 
of passengers. This situation could not always obtain where a sense 
of justice prevailed, so a bill was presented to Congress by Charles 
Sumner who advocated abolishing segregation on the line mentioned. 
With the usual force of argumentation Mr. Sumner brought Congress 
to the conviction of the better thinking white people who held that seg- 
regation had outlived its usefulness. As a result Congress passed the 
Act which eliminated all discrimination on the Washington and Alex- 
andria Rail Road, July 1, 1864. Henceforth Negroes received first class 
accommodations.!°1 

The next evil that was discovered crouching at the very door of 
Congress was the horrible conditions that the colored people had to 
face on the Metropolitan Rail Road in the District of Columbia. Since 
the law against segregation had been effected on the Washington and 
Alexandria road, it seemed highly feasible to abolish segregation on a 
line whose terminus was within the bounds of the District, the seat 
of the national law-making body. Congress again went on record in 
abolishing segregation on this line also. Following this action, the 
Daily Chronicle called attention to the fact that the colored citizens of 
the District had vindicated the wisdom of the decision rendered in 
the previous cases by their orderly conduct and deportment on the 
street car lines. 

The following is an account given by the Chronicle: “Because 
we could not see any sense or reason in the childish prejudices which 
existed against colored people, we were not sorry when the law was 
passed giving the right to other travelers on public transportation. More- 
over we believe that the colored people would be, in every respect, 
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except that of color, as pleasant and unintrusive traveling companions 
as whites. In this opinion we have been confirmed by the unvarying 
good conduct of the blacks who ride on F Street cars. They are gen- 
erally tidily dressed and always well balanced and civil. Those who 
ride on our street cars have often been annoyed by the drunkenness 
and profanity of white men, but we have yet to learn of the first in- 
stance where a colored person has behaved in the cars with insolence, 
rudeness, or impropriety.” 1°? 

The Chronicle further commented upon the inconsistency of such 
a view as that held by the sympathizers of the segregation laws, in that 
they are willing to admit the colored nurse to travel with the family in 
the same cars, meet with the same Negroes in the streets, mingle with 
them in the churches and other social centers and no one makes any 
objection, but when he enters a car he finds this same nurse or the same 
class he meets on the street obnoxious to his presence. “Is it grossly 
improper,” asked the Chronicle, “to go into a room with a free Negro 
and at the same time the right thing to sit on the seat with a slave?” 18 
These arguments inspired Congress to pass the bill eliminating segre- 
gation on the Metropolitan Rail Road March 3, 1865. 

On the same day that Congress passed the bill stated above it 
also repealed the segregation law of forty years standing which pre- 
vented the Negroes from carrying the mail in the District of Columbia. 
This law was passed March 3, 1825, and repealed by Congress March 
3, 1865. These measures did much to stimulate new legislation in in- 
terest of the colored group. 

Charles Sumner, the champion of legal rights for the freedmen, 
encouraged by the past acts of Congress nerved himself for the greater 
issues. This was seen in the bill he introduced into Congress having 
for its object the elimination of the word “white” from all legal stat- 
utes and ordinances that governed the District of Columbia. The bill 
carrying this provision read as follows: “Be it enacted that the word 
white wherever it occurs in the laws relating to the District of Colum- 
bia or in the charters or ordinances of the cities of Washington or 
Georgetown and operates as a limitation to the rights of any elector of 
said District or either of said cities to hold any office or to be elected to 
serve as jurors, be and the same is hereby repealed, and it shall be 


101 J]. S. Commissioner Report for the D. C., pp. 319-322, 1868. 
102 The Daily Morning Chronicle, March 30, 1865. 
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unlawful for any person or officer to enforce or attempt to enforce 
said limitations after the passage of the act.” 1 

Prior to the passage of these measures, the Negro had proved his 
worth to the legal professions of the District in a commanding way, 
and had already filled, with dignity, the highest offices in the District 
Courts. For instance, on the first day of February, 1865, John S. 
Rock of Boston, Mass., was admitted to practice law in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Mr. Rock was formerly a member of 
the Supreme Court of the State of Massachusetts. He was received 
into the Supreme Court by Chief Justice Chase with a cordial wel- 
come.’ The National Intelligencer carried a long editorial on the 
graphic scene in the Court room when this, “nigger took his seat among 
the Solons of America.” Quite a number of the dailies picked up the 
news and gave it to the public. 

In the same Court on January 17, 1867, the Hon. James Garfield, 
a member of the Bar and a Representative in Congress from the State 
of Ohio, moved to admit John M. Langston of Ohio as an Attorney-at- 
Law. This motion was carried and Langston following in the illus- 
trious foot-steps of Mr. Rock, assumed the role as Associate Justice 
in the highest tribunal of the land. 

These are some of the evidences that prove the worth of the Ne- 
groes in the District to the legal profession. There were many other 
efforts put forth to raise the legal status of the colored people in the 
District of Columbia but the time was not ripe for all these measures 
to become law. This was evident in another bill introduced into Con- 
gress by Mr. Sumner which provided for an equal representation on 
all juries. The following is an excerpt of this bill: “Be it enacted by 
the Senate and House of Representatives that in the Courts of the 
United States, in any State whereof according to the census of 1860 
one sixth part or more of the population are of African descent, every 
grand jury shall consist of one-half of persons of African descent 
who shall possess the other qualifications required by law.” 1 

In view of this legal step, many suspected that Congress was ca- 
tering to the radical element who desired the executive and legislative 
jurisdiction in the District of Columbia to be vested in the colored 
people. 


104 The Daily Morning Chronicle, November 22, 1867. 
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V 
Socta, ACHIEVEMENTS 


The social condition of the colored people in the District of Co- 
lumbia during Reconstruction has both a bright and a dark side. The 
nature of the problem was the same as that which affected them in 
other phases of their life, viz, that of overpopulation. The solution 
to this social problem, however, was not so easily discovered since it 
involved the basic principle upon which all the others rested. At this 
stage of their progress there was an awakening of their social conscious- 
ness to the highest and best things they were capable of attaining unto. 
Social responsibility had developed a sense of need which could only 
be supplied through rivalry with a far superior race. Their ideas and 
ideals were very lofty even though they occupied a humble station in 
society. 

There were many whites who feared that the very presence of the 
Negro in the District of Columbia would have a demoralizing effect 
upon the culture and refinement of the white citizens and that social 
equality would forever remain a stigma upon the fair name of the na- 
tion’s Capital. Those who shared this view sought to evade the pending 
danger by a colonization scheme which would provide for a colored 
commonwealth where they could develop the power of self govern- 
ment. Congress was urged to appropriate funds sufficient to transport 
them to the unsettled sections of the West or give them a choice between 
Hayti and Africa as a location for permanent settlement. The motive 
for this action on the part of the whites was not immediately discovered 
by the colored people. 

In the midst of this group of colored citizens there were some 
keenly alert to every move and assumed a critical attitude toward every 
inducement offered for colonization abroad. As has been stated, the 
Negroes were reluctant to give up the customs and habits that formed 
the woof and warp of their social life to try the uncertainties of a strange 
land. The plan to rid the District of the undesirable element did not 
prove to be so feasible as it appeared from the surface, for not a few 
interpreted this as a spirit of segregation rather than a spirit of col- 
onization. 

The attitude assumed by the whites may be better understood by 
an article which appeared in the National Intelligencer. The occasion 
of this comment was the visit of Mr. J. E. Walker of California to 
the city of Washington for the purpose of procuring a force of 250 
laborers. This excited the interest of those who desired to free the 
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District of Columbia of the surplus Negro population. To quote the 
following is sufficient tc reveal the public opinion: “Our citizens will 
be glad to hear that they have now an opportunity to rid the city 
of the burdensome, offensive and demoralizing excess of Negroes in 
our population. If they regard this element as a public evil now is 
the time for them to manifest both their sincerity and their public 
spirit.” 10 

In referring to the meeting which was called by the Freedmen’s 
Bureau at Wisewell Barracks, at which time Mr. Walker was to speak, 
the editorial had the following to say: “Let every white person, whether 
as a means of ridding the community of the pest or from higher mo- 
tives of humanity, make it a point today, tomorrow, and daily thereafter 
to inform every colored person he meets. We earnestly urge the co- 
operation of our citizens.” 11° 

The grave problem that grew out of this congested population was 
the housing conditions of the freedmen, and this, more than any other 
one thing, formed the basis of social antagonism between the two races. 
There were many poor whites as well as colored who were objects of 
pity and recipients of all there was for distribution, but they were in 
the minority and too, they were more readily tolerated on account of 
their color.124 

General Howard depicted the condition of these people as being 
a little less than horrible. They occupied localities where there were 
miserable hovels unfit for occupation by human beings. And in addi- 
tion the landlords took advantage of them by charging exorbitant rent 
which increased their woes. Some were sleeping on the bare floor 
with blocks of wood for pillows while others could not find a dry spot 
in the shanties during the severest winter weather. In some extreme 
cases they had to pick up rags out of the streets for the purpose of 
mending their garments. So desperate was the situation and so de- 
termined were they to remain in Washington, where they could breathe 
the air of freedom, that General Howard recommended to the city 
authorities to have certain of these shanties destroyed and provisions 
made elsewhere."!? 

One spectator had the following to say: “There are certain locali- 
ties then occupied by freedmen, which would be very likely to suggest 
the question, Are those people really better off now than they were in 
slavery?” The dwellings were put up at the cost of $30, $20 and even 


109 The National Intelligencer, April 6, 1866. 
110 The National Intelligencer, April 6, 1866, 
111 Congressional Globe, 39th Congress, 2nd Session, Vol. 76, p. 621. 
112 Senate Documents, 39th Congress, 2nd Session. No. 1276, p. 42. 
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$10. Two rooms to a family were extremely rare for the majority of 
them were one room huts. In order to remove this stress and strain 
from human life brought on by excess charges for these hovels, tene- 
ments were prepared in certain of the public buildings by the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. 

Four Barracks were fitted up in and around Washington accommo- 
dating some 350 families and a like number were provided in Alexan- 
dria. Even though the accommodations were much more inviting, the 
cost of rent was about one-third of the price paid for the shanties pre- 
viously occupied. This also reduced the rent on the places that re- 
mained, for the landlords found many of them vacant and left on their 
hands." The Bureau fitted up in addition 200 tenements at Campbell 
Hospital which were rented to families at $3.00 per month as compared 
with $5 and $6 paid before for much less attractive and suitable places 
of habitation. 

Next to the housing problems stands the problem of securing food 
and sufficient clothing for the unfortunates represented among them. 
To meet this situation many humane societies assumed the responsi- 
bility of relieving the suffering along these needy lines. One organiza- 
tion sent over $1,000 worth of clothing, and after meeting the imme- 
diate needs they began to open up employment offices and sent many 
of the able-bodied men from the city to answer a special call for la- 
borers in the State of Maryland. Quite a laudable work was accom- 
plished by these friends, among whom was Miss Carter whose service 
can not be valued in terms of dollars and cents.1!* 

General O. O. Howard announced on March 31, 1866, that the issu- 
ing of government supplies would be discontinued on the 10th of the 
following month, all soup houses would be closed, wood and other neces- 
sities would be no longer donated. Those who were on the sick list 
were taken in charge by the Medical Department of the Bureau. All 
the aged and infirm along with those permanently disabled would be 
provided with comfortable homes at Freedmen Village, Arlington, Va.. 
and the Soldiers Rest at Alexandria.’'® 

An organization of white friends known as the National Colored 
Home Association played an important part in social reforms among the 
colored people of the District. Headed by Mrs. Senator Trumbull, 
about 250 of these ladies presented a petition in person to the Presi- 


dent asking that ten acres of the land owned by the rebel, R. S. Cox, 
be granted them. They desired to erect upon this land permanent homes 
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for the colored citizens of the District. This estate was seized by the 
city authorities, according to the law governing the property of rebels, 
to be disposed of in any way they deemed necessary. Quite a large 
number of mothers and children were then occupying, at the behest of 
the Association, such buildings as could be found upon the estate suit- 
able for tenement purposes."!¢ 

Captain W. Spurgin, local superintendent of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau, showed in his report that on an average, 335 persons were supplied 
daily with rations from only two soup houses and many of the sufferers 
received in addition other necessities which enabled them to survive 
the severe winter of 1866. That no cases of want might be overlooked, 
the Cities of Washington and Georgetown were divided into districts 
and put in charge of persons who had the welfare of the freedmen at 
heart. The recipients of these hospitalities, however, were not the strong 
and healthy bodied persons, but the aged and widows with children de- 
pendent for support. 

It was also discovered in the reports that conditions among the 
poor classes had been greatly exaggerated for during the previous month 
more than 300 freedmen had been furnished employment. That a social 
reformation was under way was apparent in every section of the city 
and District. This report was verified by the health statistics of Sur- 
geon R. Reyburn of the Bureau of Refugees and Freedmen, who stated 
that during the same severe winter there were treated in one month 
2,181 patients and of this number only 72 proved fatal. 1,348 were 
cured and discharged, while 797 remained under treatment.™* 

Resolutions were presented to Congress asking aid for the suffering 
widows and children whose husbands and fathers were away in the 
service of the Union Army. As a result of these petitions Congress 
made an appropriation of $25,000 for relief purposes but all of this 
amount did not go to the colored alone as was shown in the report. 
The poor whites whose condition paralleled that of the colored received 


a larger portion of this fund. Special relief agents were employed to 
study conditions in the various localities of both races and report the 
same to the Bureau which was in charge of the disbursements, 


The report showed that upon the recommendation of said agents, 
965 whites and 827 colored shared in the donation. For immediate 


relief, $3,421.24 was given for the benefit of the whites and $2,665.14 
went to the colored. It was stipulated in the grants made by Congress 


116 The Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 39th Congress, 2nd Session, No. 
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that all sufferers irrespective of color would be the beneficiaries."* It 
can be seen from this report that the poor class of colored citizens in 
the District of Columbia compared favorably with similar groups of 
whites during the same social crisis. 

It was also reported that politicians who desired to rid the city of 
colored people stretched these reports for propaganda purposes. Many 
of the accounts given in the dailies by this class of citizens made false 
impressions as to the actual condition of the freedmen. Even the sani- 
tary conditions as early as September 12, 1865 were reported much 
improved over the previous year. The National Intelligencer carried 
an article which gave the foregoing impressions as follows: “The local 
Commissioner for Washington of Freedmen’s Affairs reports that the 
general sanitary condition of the colored population of the city is 
good.” 4° Thus it is clear that even though the question of housing and 
clothing the freedmen constituted a grave problem, it is hard to ascertain 
the correct status of their social life. 

The major problem which the colored people had to encounter dur- 
ing these crucial days was “Race prejudice,” which made its way into 
every walk of life. The National Republican made a lengthy comment 
on the social conditions. The irrepressible conflict, as stated, referred 
to the objections of white citizens, residing in the aristocratic section 
of the city, to General O. O. Howard establishing colored schools in 
that vicinity. This was in the neighborhood of 14th Street and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue and the citizens urged that he have them removed. 
They protested on the grounds that the coming of the colored people 
in that vicinity would cause the price of real estate to be depreciated and 
thereby injure the property. The editorial made the following signifi- 
cant statement: “If colored schools will depreciate the price of real es- 
tate in Washington, so that people could buy it at reasonable prices 
and live here, it is to be hoped that there is to be a larger increase of 
colored schools.” **° 

This hideous spirit not only crept into civic reforms but made its 
early advent into churches and other religious organizations. White 
and colored had been intermingling in churches and Sunday Schools 
but objections were soon raised to this custom of worship and the 
freedmen’s children were forced to seek other quarters. This not 
only impaired the spiritual work but the literary preparation was seri- 
ously affected since these Sunday Schools took over quite a bit of the 
public school wark.!** 


118 Report of Commissioner of Bureau of Refugees, pp. 26-27. 
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At this time there were many social and political organizations 
which held their meetings in churches and other places of worship. This 
afforded a pretext for. the whites who complained that because these 
gatherings were not strictly religious in their nature they should not be 
tolerated in places consecrated for religious services. A striking ex- 
ample of this was the schism in the First Presbyterian Church, caused 
by the admission of Frederick Douglass into its sacred chambers to 
deliver a lecture. Frederick Douglass had been invited by the National 
Home Association for Colored Orphans of which Mrs. Senator Wade 
was President. He was introduced by Chief Justice Chase who spoke 
in high terms of him as an orator and leader of his race. 

Beside the objections to the nature of the meeting, there was also 
objection to the promiscuous gathering of whites and blacks in the 
church for the purpose of discussing secular matters. As to the nature 
of the meeting, they were of the opinion that since it was wholly di- 
vorced from the spiritual interest of the church, it tended to desecrate 
and bring the church into great disrepute.’** The meeting was largely 
attended by members of Congress and other prominent white citizens 
who spoke in complimentary terms of the manner in which Mr. Doug- 
lass delivered his address. Following this the Trustees and Special 
Committee pledged themselves to oppose any attempt on the part of 
the colored people to repeat the act of meeting in the church. 

Still others objected because the meeting was called during the 
absence of the pastor, Rev. Sunderland, who was on a trip abroad. 
It was discovered during the controversy that the officials were not 
in accord with the administration of the pastor and a large number 
had quit the church because of the very liberal views he held touching 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man. Those who 
opposed the meeting on the grounds of impropriety, since the pastor 
was absent, were found to be the same disgruntled element that op- 
posed his administration. The final analysis, however, proved the case 
to be one of social discrimination.!** 

Notwithstanding the temporary outbreak of ill temper between the 
races, the Negroes gradually arose to prominence and filled many posi- 
tions of honor and trust. This was demonstrated when Chief Justice 
Chase entered the halls of the Supreme Court with Rev. W. H. Beecher 
and took seats on the platform. A little later the Rev. Henry High- 
land Garnet entered and occupied a seat beside Mr. Beecher. Chief 
Justice Chase called the meeting to order and introduced Rev. H. Garnet 
who offered prayer. Even on this occasion a white female spectator 
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became so indignant that while the minister prayed she turned her back 
and was heard saying something to the effect that it was a disgrace for 
a colored man to pray to so large a crowd of whites; hence she hastened 
away from the hall in the midst of hissing jeers. Prior to this, Rev. 
Garnet had been signally honored by the House of Representatives, 
which body, at the suggestion of the chaplain, invited him to deliver 
the opening sermon at the opening of its annual session. He preached 
from Matthew 23:4, and chose as a theme, “Freedom.” This message 
was published verbatim and received the most favorable comment from 
the public.!** 

At this period of their social progress, the colored people began to 
discover that the most vital need of any struggling race was unity, and 
at once social organizations began to take form with a definite policy 
for racial development. This organized effort empowered the leaders 
of this group to become the voice of the people. Among the early 
agencies that gave the colored people prestige in politics was the Re- 
publican Club. This Club met in the different wards of the city at short 
intervals. John F. Cook was one of the first to serve as President of 
this Club, with Wm. H. Lewis as Secretary. At one of these meetings 
a petition was presented requesting the Club to investigate the com- 
plaints made by employees who were working at the Eastern Branch 
Carrol. They stated that on election days they were kept from the 
polls by Supt. Riley who detained them until 8 P. M., at which hour 
the booths were closed. This was done for the purpose of defeating 
some of the candidates who were relying upon the colored support. 

A general complaint was also lodged aginst Superintendent Riley 
for maladministration. They alleged that half the amount of rations 
due them were advanced and that they were forced to work on Sun- 
day. The Club immediately took action and Mr. O. S. Baker, white, 
moved that a special committee of three be appointed to make investi- 
gations and report its findings to the next meeting. Resolutions were 
read authorizing the committee to obtain legal advice as to the propriety 
of nominating colored men for office in the pending election. After 
some sharp clashes on the question it was deemed wise to withhold col- 
ored nominations at that time. 

That the white people were aware of the issue raised by this Club 
and that the better class approved of the manly stand taken by the 
colored people may be seen by the article which followed commenting 
upon section 5 of the city Charter which prohibited office holding by 
the Negroes in the District of Columbia.’ A similar organization 
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known as the Equal Right League which immortalized its name during 
the suffrage campaign, was a dynamic power for social uplift among 
the colored citizens of the District. When any great cause was pre- 
sented to the public or to Congress in interest of the Negro these agencies 
were brought into play by public meetings, newspaper articles and pe- 
titions.176 

When those in authority observed that the colored people were 
being enlightened along the lines of social reforms and racial integrity, 
they began to recognize the pleas for justice, and to listen to the appeals 
as coming from a group of citizens who constituted a vital part of the 
population and was destined to hold the balance of political power in 
the District of Columbia. This impression was never more vividly seen 
than when Dr. J. R. Hayes gave the public his essay titled, “Negro- 
phobia on the Brain of the White Men.” In this treatise he expressed 
the opinion that white office seekers were playing a political game with 
the colored people for selfish purposes. This was accomplished through 
flattery which had created a feeling and opinion that the Negro was the 
embodiment of all that was noble and excellent. 

In the attempt to establish his claims, Dr. Hayes stated that Wash- 
ington, the Capital of the Nation was selected as the site for the demon- 
stration of Negro superiority and to exhibit him to the world as the “Ne 
plus ultra” of the human race. He further lamented the fact that some 
whites were so infatuated over the Negro that they sent their children 
to Negro schools and grew optimistic enough to anticipate a time when 
the Negroes would hold the destiny of the District in the grasp of their 
political power. Thus it is apparent that work of these organizations 
created an unrest that was destined to sweep him into his own.!2* 

Following in the wake of organizations for social reforms there 
arose organizations for moral reforms. The colored citizens were keenly 
aware of the fact that the permanent success of any social movement 
depended largely upon a proper conception of moral and ethical values. 
As a result the organization known as the Lincoln National Temperance 
Association came into being. This was the first of its kind to function 
among the Negroes of the District of Columbia and was sponsored by 
General O. O. Howard. The influence of this movement was felt 
throughout the Southern States where many branches of the order were 
established. Members of the organization pledged themselves not to 
make, buy, use, or sell any beverage or spirits of malt liquors. It stressed 
the necessity of possessing a strong physical body which was the basis 
of a healthy and robust mind. 


126 The Daily Morning Chronicle, December 19, 1865. 
127 Negrophobia on the Brain of the White Man, Dr. J. R. Hayes. 
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For the children there was organized the Vanguard of Freedmen. 
Membership qualification was the same as that in the senior society with 
the exception of the by-laws which were made more simple so as to 
meet the needs of all conditions. This society started the youth out 
with an ideal set as a lofty objective for life and its influence was re- 
flected in the general deportment of the young people.!* All these 
agencies were but the manifestations of the Negro’s ambition to become 
a worthy citizen. 

To equip themselves better in the essentials of argumentation and 
to supply the amount of culture and refinement necessary to cope with 
the best in the opposite race, debating clubs and literary societies were 
organized. The following is a brief account of such agencies: “A col- 
ored literary organization known as the Howard Debating Society meets 
each Monday night at the Soldiers’ Free Library rooms, corner of 5th 
and E Streets. The meetings are usually largely attended and much in- 
terest is manifested both by audience and members.” !”° 

The church was another institution that held a unique place in the 
social life of the people during the Reconstruction. The early history 
of the Negro church in the District of Columbia is interwoven with 
that of the white church, for long before the colored churches launched 
out upon an independent career they were under the foster care of the 
white church. At first this union was characterized by the spirit of 
brotherhood but as time increased the colored membership became an 
undesirable element. Among those churches that first admitted the 
colored communicants on equal terms with theirs were the following: 
The First Baptist church established in 1802, Christ Church, located at 
the Navy Yard, established in 1812. This church was also instrumental 
in establishing a Sunday School for the colored prior to 1812, the 
Unitarian Church established in 1820 which maintained to the last a 
record of brotherly treatment of its colored constituents.1®° 

In 1820 a spirit of contention cropped out among the whites who 
objected to the colored occuping seats in the main auditorium. The 
first step in eliminating them was to assign them to back seats in the 
majority of the churches throughout the District. This grievance was 
added to by the second step which required all the colored people to 
occupy the galleries in the churches. In 1820 the spirit of resentment 
caused the colored members of Ebenezer Church on 4th Street to sever 
their relation and establish a log cabin for worship in the immediate 
vicinity. A little later these were joined by others who could not tolerate 


128 The Washington Evening Star, June 22, 1867. 
129 The Daily Morning Chronicle, October 8, 1867. 
180, §. Commissioner of Education for D. C., 1868, p. 221. 
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the hostile attitude of the whites. They purchased the First Presby- 
terian Church at the foot of Capitol Hill, later known as Israel Bethel 
A. M. E. Church. Another faction pulled out of Ebenezer and pur- 
chased a lot on the corner of C and 5th Streets Southeast. Upon this 
lot they erected what was called the “Little Ebenezer M. E. Church.” #44 

In 1821 the spirit of unrest was manifested in Georgetown where 
the same situation obtained. Here the Rev. Stephen H. Styng was 
pastor of the St. John’s Church. The pastor did not cater to the pub- 
lic sentiment but was finally compelled to acknowledge their wishes. 
This congregation objected to the colored people passing through the 
front door to their assigned place in the gallery. To the pastor’s regret, 
they erected a stair-way on the outside of the church, which approached 
the gallery from the rear. This flight of steps was called, “The Niggers 
back stairs to Heaven.” The colored people retaliated by pulling out 
and establishing a Colored Episcopal Church on 23rd Street, known as 
St. Mary’s Chapel. The Rev. John M. E. McKee became the pastor. 

In 1831 Nat Turner’s insurrection brought on a wave of discontent 
which precipitated a crisis in the District of Columbia. It caused all 
the colored communicants to be expelled from churches and Sunday 
Schools under the auspices of white people. Only the Catholic Churches 
maintained them. This, however, did not have the serious effect antici- 
pated, for the expulsion meant self-reliance, an indispensable element in 
leadership. A large number of Sunday Schools were soon established 
which served as substitutes for churches. During this mob period a 
few white friends favored the unfortunate colored people by aiding them 
in the work. Private Sunday Schools wete established in the homes of 
these sympathizers. An example of this is seen in the one organized by 
Mrs. Coxe in her parlor, where she taught them all the rudiments of 
education in addition.’ 

These schools formed nuclei for church organizations; the second 
one which was organized in the Smothers School in 1832 became the 
First Presbyterian Church known as the Fifteenth Street Presbyterian 
Church. This was established in November, 1841, by Rev. John C. 
Smith. Rev. John F. Cook became the first pastor and assumed con- 
trol July 13, 1843. A white Baptist Church on 10th Street was the 
next to segregate her Negro constituency. In 1833 the members re- 
linquished this property, which later became the Ford’s Theatre, and 
located in a new site. The colored people in turn purchased the old 


181 J, S. Commissioner of Education for the D. C., 1868, p. 219. 
182 Tbid., p. 221. 
188 U, S. Commissioner of Education for the D. C., 1868, pp. 200, 215. 
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church on the corner of 19th & I Streets.1** This was the reaction to the 
prejudices on the part of the whites. 

In 1835 another faction severed its relation with the Ebenezer 
Church on 4th Street. This was caused by the pastor’s refusing to take 
colored children in his arms, as he held the whites, during the baptismal 
service. These dissenters united in establishing the Wesley Zion Church 
in 1839. The church directory of 1855 showed that there were 800 
colored children in attendance at these Sunday Schools which grew 
out of this crucial period.1*5° That steady progress was made along all 
social and religious lines is self-evident in the number of churches owned 
by Negroes at the close of the Reconstruction. The church directory 
of 1868 gives them credit for 13 out of 57 churches in the District 
of Columbia, all of which were established after the social crisis.1** 


184 Tbid., p. 221. 
135 Churches and Pastors of Washington, D. C., 1855, p. 133. By C. Johnson. 
186 J, S. Commissioner of Education for D. C., 1868, p. 46. 





THE QUESTION OF THE ORIGIN OF THE ROMAN SATIRE 


GrorcGe Morton LIGHTFOOT 


Howard University. 
I, INTRODUCTION 


For more than fifty years, there has existed in the minds of many 
critics of Roman literary history grave doubts as to the validity of 
the claim made by the ancient Romans themselves regarding the native 
origin of the Roman satire. The student of Latin literature does not 
proceed very far in the prosecution of his studies before he discovers 
in the Roman classics numerous references, both direct and indirect, 
to this particular type of literary expression as an original Italian or 
Roman product. 

Over the long stretch of centuries following the cessation of Ro- 
man civilization as such, the claim and boast of the Romans that satire 
was a creation of Italian genius was practically unquestioned until about 
the beginning of the second half of the nineteenth century. Though 
there were intimations of dissatisfaction from a few German scholars 


regarding the ascription of the origin of the satire to Italian soil prior 
to the appearance of Otto Jahn’s paper! in 1867, nevertheless an ac- 
tive and definite skepticism regarding the tradition did not develop until 
that time. 


The positive doubt expressed by Jahn met the indorsement of A. 
Kiessling,? B. Grubel* and O. Keller* before it was extended and 
strengthened by F. Leo.® Since Leo’s first paper (1889) there has 
followed what may be styled an almost ceaseless discussion among 
American and European scholars for and against the claim of the 
Romans for originality in the department of satirical literature. These 
controversies have expressed themselves in the form of notes in editions 
of classical authors, in articles in magazines devoted to classical re- 
search, and in histories and other works dealing with Roman life and 
literature. Since the appearance in 1894 of H. L. Hendrickson’s pa- 
per ® making an assault upon the tradition, the disputants have aligned 


1 Hermes II (1867), 225-251, Satura. 

2 Horace’s Sermones, 1886, Einleitung VII, notes on Sermones 1.4, 1-6, and on 
Epistles 2.1. 139-156, 

8 De Satirae Romanae origine et progressu (a program of Posen, 1883). 

4 Philologus 45 (1886), 389-392, Uber das wort satura. 

5 Hermes 24 (1889). 67-84, Varro und die satire. 

6 American Journal of Philology 15 (1894), 1-30, The Dramatic Satura ond 
The Old Comedy at Rome. 
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themselves into what may be termed two more or less distinct groups, 
viz., those who support the claim of the Romans and those who are 
skeptical of the tradition. 

It is my purpose in this essay, (1) to set forth, so far as possible, 
the chief sources of the evidence upon which the Romans based their 
claim, (2) to discuss the evidence, (3) to exhibit the theories for and 
against the tradition, (4) to arrive at some conclusion in the light of 
modern investigation, and (5) to group the bibliography with reference 
to handy use. 


Il. THe Evipence 


The impulse imparted by Jahn to the incipient skepticism concern- 
ing the origin of Roman satire has within the last half century gained 
such headway as to cause serious scholars of Roman literature to be 
grouped as skeptics or as defenders of the tradition. The former 
have denied the existence of any such production as the dramatic satura, 
ascribing the origin of the satire to Greek influence imported into Italy 
through the medium of the Satyr-play * and of the old Greek Comedy, 
while they limit the existence of the dramatic satura to the minds ® of 
historians and critics. The latter generally accept the age-old belief 
that the literary satire of the Romans is an evolution from the so-called 
dramatic satura which they regard as the native drama of Italy. 

The supporters of the tradition find their evidence for the existence 
of the dramatic satura in passages from Livy, 7, 2; Horace, Epistles, 
2, 1, 139-156; Vergil, Georgics, 2, 380-389; Valerius Maximus, 2, 4, 4; 
Diomedes, in Keil’s Grammatici Latini 1, 482-492. There are besides 
other ancient sources containing partial accounts of the beginning of 
the early Roman drama. The origin and history of the word satura is 
also of vital importance as contributing evidence regarding the validity 


of the Roman claim. A third ground in defense of the tradition is found 
in the nature and treatment of the literary satire in such satirists as 
Lucilius, Horace, Juvenal, and Persius. 


The starting point in consideration of the ancient evidence is the 
second chapter of the seventh book of Livy’s history. This is the earli- 


est extant adequate account of the origin of the native Italian drama 
and is the one which has furnished the stamping ground, so to speak, 
of both the proponents and opponents of the tradition. The other ac- 


counts either parallel or only partially cover the ground of the one 
found in Livy. 


7 Keller, Philologus 45 (1886), 391. 
8 A. Kiessling, Horace’s Sermones (1886), Einleitung VII. 
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BOOK VII, 2. 


BEGINNING of THE Drama, 


Et hoc et insequenti anno C. Sulpicio Petico, C. Licinio Stolone consulibus 
pestilentia fuit. Eo nihil dignum memoria actum, nisi quod pacis deum ex- 
poscende causa tertio tum pest conditam urbem lectisternium fuit. Et cum vis 
morbi nec humanis consiliis nec ope divina levaretur, victis superstitione animis 
ludi quoque scznici, nova res bellicoso populo—nam circi modo spectaculum fuerat, 
inter alia czlestis irz placamina instituti dicuntur. Ceterum parva quoque, ut 
ferme principia ominia, et ea ipsa peregrina res fuit. Sine carmine ullo, sine 
imitandorum carminum actu ludiones, ex Etruria acciti, ad tibicinis modos saltantes 
haud indecoros motus more Tusco dabant. Imitari-deinde eos juventus simul 
inconditis inter se iocularia fundentes versibus coepere, nec absoni a voce motus 
erant. Accepta itaque res sepiusque usurpando excitata. Vernaculis artificibus, 
quia ister Tusco verbo ludio vocabatur, nomen histrionibus inditum; qui non, 
sicut ante, Fescennino versu similem inconpositum temere ac rudem alternis 
iaciebant, sed impletas modis saturas descripto iam ad tibicinem cantu motuque 
congruenti peragebant. Livius post aliquot annis, qui ab saturis ausus est primus 
argumento fabulam serere, idem scilicet, id quod omnes tum erant, suorum car- 
minum actor, dicitur, cum szpius revocatus vocem obtudisset, venia petita puerum 
ad canendum ante tibicinem cum statuisset, canticum egisse aliquanto magis vigente 
motu, quia nihil vocis usus impediebat. Inde ad manum cantari histrionibus 
ceeptum, diverbiaque tantum ipsorum voci relicta. Postquam lege hac fabularum 
ab risu ac soluto ioco res avocabatur et ludus in artem paulatim verterat iuventus 
histrionibus fabellarum actu relicto ipsa inter se more antiquo ridicula intexta 
versibus iactitare ccepit; quz exodia postea appellata consertaque fabellis potissi- 
mum Atellanis sunt. Quod genus ludorum ab Oscis acceptum tenuit iuventus nec 
ab histrionibus pollui passa est; eo institutum manet, ut actores Atellanarum nec 
tribu moveantur et stipendia, tamquam expertes artis ludicre, faciant. 


In 364 B. C., and in the year immediately preceding, Rome was 
visited by a severe epidemic. After the government officials had per- 
formed extraordinary sacrifices to secure divine favor and had ex- 


hausted human skill in their efforts to alleviate the plague, and still the 


violence of the pestilence did not abate, they decided to add theatrical 
performances to the circus exhibitions (Ludi Romani) which up to 


that time had consisted of chariot races and athletics contests. For 


this purpose actors were imported from Etruria who, with no words 
and with no action to express the meaning of words, executed dances to 


the accompaniment of the flute. These Etruscan dances by their grace- 
ful movements made a distinct impression upon the Roman youth. The 


latter soon began to imitate these movements, at the same time engaging 
with one another in coarse bantering verse in dialogue form with ges- 
tures suited to the words. Thus the drama was introduced and through 


frequent practice gained strength. The native (Roman) performers 
were called histriones, from the Tuscan word ister meaning an actor ; and 
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they did not, as formerly, utter alternately, with a careless lack of con- 
tinuity, verses like the Fescennine, lacking in art and in polish, but pre- 
sented comic medleys (saturas) composed in regular metre with the 
several parts of the performance properly adjusted to music. 

Several years after this, Livius (Andronicus) who after the med- 
leys (ab saturis) was the first one to venture the composition of a play 
with a plot, was, as all were at that time, also the actor of his own plays 
and, having strained his voice by reason of too frequent repetition of 
these plays, placed a slave on the stage in front of the musician to chant 
the verses while he himself went through with the gestures in much 
more vigorous and impressive fashion, because he was not now com- 
pelled to use his voice. In this way, the songs began to be sung to the 
gesticulations of the actors. The dialogue portions alone were left for 
the voice of the actors. 


When, by this regulation, the scenic business was divorced from 
laughter and restrained mirth and the amusement was gradually con- 
verted into art, the younger men, giving over the exhibition of plays to 
professional actors, began in the old way to throw out alternately in 
verse ludicrous jests; these, afterwards called exodia, were merged ex- 
clusively into the Atellan plays. The latter form of entertainment, im- 
ported from Oscia, the youth kept in their own hands and did not suffer 


it to be debased by professional actors; for this reason the rule was 
established, which is still in force, that the actors of the Atellan farces 
are not degraded from their tribe and serve in the army, as if they take 
no part in the actor’s profession. 


HORACE, Epistles 2, 1, 139-156. 


Agricole prisci, fortes parvoque beati, 

condita post frumenta, levantes tempore festo 
corpus et ipsum animum spe finis dura ferentem, 
Cum sociis operum, pueris et coniuge fida, 
Tellurem porco, Silvanum lacte piabant, 

Floribus et vino Genium, memorem brevis 2vi. 
Fescennina per hunc inventa licentia morem 
versibus alternis opprobria rustica fudit, 
libertasque recurrentis accepta per annos 

lusit amabiliter, donec iam sevus apertam 

in rabiem ccepit verti iocus et per honestas 

ire domos impune minax. Doluere cruento 

dente lacessiti: fuit intactis quoque cura 
condicione super communi; quin etiam lex 
poenaque lata, malo que nollet carmine quemquam 
describi: vertere modum formidine fustis 

ad bene dicendum delectandumque redacti. 
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The (Italian) farmers of early times, courageous and happy in their 
small possessions, after harvesting their crops refreshed their bodies 
and minds, along with the companions of their labors, by performing 
appropriate sacrifices to Tellus, Silvanus, and Genius. The Fescennine 
license obtained in this way indulged freely in coarse banter in dia- 
logue verse. This freedom (of speech) allowed, as the years passed by, 
was accepted in a good-natured way, until the rough joking developed 
into personal abuse and, in threatening fashion, with impunity, entered 
respectable homes. Those attacked smarted under the cruel invective, 
those who were not thus annoyed felt a grave concern for the general 
welfare. In consequence of this, a law providing adequate penalty was 
passed forbidding any one to satirize another in abusive verse. Under 
the dread of severe punishment, they were now forced to speak in an 
agreeable and pleasing manner. 


VERGIL, Georgics, 2, 380-389. 


non aliam ob culpam Baccho caper omnibus aris 
ceditur et veteres ineunt proscznia ludi, 
premiaque ingeniis pagos et compita circum 
Thesidz posuere, atque inter pocula leti 

mollibus in pratis unctos saluere per utres. 

nec non Ausonii Troia gens missa coloni 

versibus incomptis ludunt risuque soluto, 

oraque corticibus sumunt horrenda cavatis, 

et te Bacche, vocant per carmina leta, tibique 
oscilla ex alta suspendunt mollia pinu. 


In verses 380-385, Vergil sketches the celebrations attendant upon 
the worship of Bacchus (Dionysius) as performed among the Athenians 
(Thesidae) to promote the fertility of the vine. 

Speaking of the same thing in Italy, he says: “The early Italian 
(Ausonii) settlers also make merry with rude verse (Fescennine) and 
unrestrained mirth and put on ghastly masks of hollowed bark and call 
Thee, Bacchus, through jocular verse and suspend waving faces of Thee 
from the tall pine.” 


VALERIUS MAXIMUS II. 4. 4. 


Nunc causam instituendorum ludorum ob origine sua repetam. C. Sulpicio 
Betico, C. Licinia Stolone Coss. intoleranda vis orte pestilentie civitatem nostram 
a bellicosis operibus revocatam domestici atque intestini mali cura affixerat, iamque 
plus in exquisito et novo cultu religionis, quam in ullo humano consilio positum 
opis videbatur; itaque placandi czlestis numinis gratia compositis carminibus 
vacuas aures prebuit, ad id tempus circensi spectaculo contenta, quod primus 
Romulus, raptis virginibus Sabinis, consualium nomine celebravit. Verum, ut est 
mos hominum parvula initia pertinaci studio prosequendi, venerabilibus erga deos 
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verbis iuventus, rudi atque incomposito motu corporum iocabunda, gestus adiecit; 
eaque res ludium ex Hetruria arcessendi causam przbuit, cuius decora pernicitas 
vetusto ex more Curetum Lydorumque, a quibus Hetrusci originem traxerunt, 
novitate grata Romanorum oculos permulsit. Et quia ludius apud eas histrio 
appellabatur, scenico nomen histrionis inditum est. Paulatim deinde ludrica ars 
ad satyrarum modos perrepsit, a quibus primus omnium poeta Livius ad fabularum 
argumenta spectantium animos transtulit; isque sui operis actor, cum szpius a 
populo revocatus vocem obtudisset, adhibito pueri et tibicinis concentu, gesticula- 
tionem tacitus peregit. Atellani autem ab Oscis acciti sunt; quod genus delecta- 
tionis italica severitate temperatum, ideoque vacuum nota est; nam neque tribu 
movetur, neque a militaribus stipendiis repellitur. 


The account in Valerius Maximus II. 4. 4. runs as follows: “Now I 
shall trace from its very origin the reason for establishing plays. In 
the consulship of Caius Sulpicius Beticus and Caius Lucinius Stolo, 
there arose a pestilence of insufferable virulence which had overwhelmed 
the state, called away from military operations, by its concern for in- 
ternal affliction, and now it appeared that more help was to be secured 
through a new and well considered religious worship than through any 
human skill; accordingly, the state, content up to this time with the 
circus games which Romulus, after carrying off the Sabine women, first 
celebrated under the name of Consualia, gave its attention, not now 
otherwise occupied, to verses that had been composed for the purpose 
of appeasing the wrath of the gods. But, according to the human cus- 
tom of following up small beginnings by persistent exertion, the youth 
added to words full of veneration for the gods, coarse jokes and gestures 
with movements of the body that were lacking in grace and culture; 
this condition furnished the reason for securing from Etruria actors 
whose graceful nimbleness after the ancient custom of the Curetes and 
the Lydians, from whom the Etrurians derived their ancestry, charmed 
the eyes of the Romans with its pleasing novelty. And since the actor 
among the Etrurians was called Histrio, the name histrio was applied to 
the player. The comic art was gradually interwoven info the melodies 
of the Satyrae from which the poet Livius first of all turned the minds 
of the spectators to the connected plots of plays; and he, having injured 
his voice as an actor of his own plays by the too frequent encores of the 
audience, placed a slave on the stage to chant verses to the accompani- 
ment of a flute player, while he himself silently went through with 
the pantomine. The Atellanes, however, were brought from the Osci; 
this kind of amusement was tempered by Italian severity, and on this 
account is free from dishonor, for the performer of the Atellanes is 
neither removed from his tribe nor prohibited from military service.” 
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DIOMEDES, Grammatici Latini (Keil), 485. 


Satira dicta a satyris, quod similiter in hoc carmine ridicule res pudendzque 
dicuntur, que velut a satyris proferuntur et fiunt; sive satura a lance, que referta 
variis multisque primitiis in sacro apud priscos dis ferebatur et a copia ac satu- 
ritate rei yocabatur * * *; sive a quodam genere farciminis, quod multis rebus 
refertum saturam dicit Varro vocitatum. Est autem hoc positum in II libro 
Plautinarum quzsitionum “Satura est uva passa et polenta et nuclei pini ex mulso 
consparsi. Ad hec alii addunt et de malo punico grana.” Alii autem dictam putant 
a lege satura, que uno rogatu multa simul comprehendat, quod scilicet et satura 
carmine multa simul pcemata comprehenduntur. 


“Satire is named from the satyric plays ( oérvpo ), because in this 
kind of verse shameful and jesting things are said, which are exhibited 
and done as if by the Satyrs; or from a full dish, which filled with many 
varied first fruits constituted an offering to the gods among the early 
inhabitants (of Italy) and from its fulness and abundance was called 
satura * * *; or from a kind of stuffing which, filled with many 
ingredients, Varro says was called satura. The following, however, has 
been set forth in the second book of the Plautine Questions, ‘Satura con- 
sists of raisins and pearl barley and pine kernels moistened with honey- 
wine. In addition to these ingredients, some give also the seeds of the 
Punic (red?) apple.’ Others, however, think it is named from the law, 
satura, which includes many laws in a single enactment at the same time, 
because of course in the poetry, satura, many poems are included at the 
same time.” 


III. Discussion oF THE EVIDENCE 


Livy 7, 2 


In this chapter, after indicating the circumstances which induced the 
magistrates in their perplexity to obtain performers from Etruria, Livy 
describes the several stages in the development of the native drama. 

The first stage is noted in the performances of the dancers from 
Etruria who in not ungraceful fashion executed the dances of their native 
country, without words and without gesticulations, to the music of the 
flute (4). 

The second stage indicates the effect which the performance of the 
foreigners had upon the Roman youth who began to imitate the Etrus- 
cans in a kind of rude dialogue (inconditis inter se iocularia fundentes 
versibus) accompanied by dancing and suitable gestures of the music of 
the flute. This is really the first stage of purely Roman development 
where we find the Etruscan and Roman elements harmonized (5). The 
Roman youth used the Fescennine verses, as is attested by the author 
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in his description of the next stage of development (non sicut antea 
Fescennino versu similem, etc.). 

The third stage is pointed out when the Roman youth yield the 
performance of this crude improvisation to professional actors (his- 
triones) who further develop and improve this by a variety of melodies, 
accompanied by the music of the tibia and appropriate gestures (im- 
dletas modis saturas descripto iam ad tibicinem cantu motque congruenti 
peragebant) 6, 7%. 

The fourth stage is seen in the introduction of Livius Andronicus 
of a drama with a plot (ab saturis ausus est primus argumento serere). 
Livius gave unity to the saturae which before were disconnected and 
loosely related. He also added other improvements (8-10). At this 
point the native drama reaches the artistic stage in its development. 

The fifth stage gives us a fully developed drama with an after- 
play. When the legitimate drama was held to definite limitations by the 
requiremnets of art, the Roman youth re-introduced the old Fascen- 
nines ® as after-plays (exodia) and did not allow them to fall into the 
hands of professional actors (11, 12). 

The Fescennine verses, according to this account in Livy, consti- 
tute the germ and imperfect outline of the native Italian drama. These 
Fescennines, in the estimation of the Roman poets and historians, had 
their origin in Italy among the early settlers of that country in con- 
nection with religious festivals in honor of those divinities who were 
supposed to control the productivity of the vine and cereal crops. From 
the same sources, also, we learn that they were used in wedding cele- 
brations. They received their name either from the fact that they were 
imported from Fescennium,!® a town in Etruria, or from the word 
fascinium, because they were chanted at harvest and marriage festivals 
to promote fertility. Philologists, however, find many difficulties in 
the way of the latter derivation. 

To resume, then, what Livy calls Saturae is a dramatic genus pro- 
duced by the fusion of Roman and Etruscan elements. They (saturae) 
are the old Fescennines chanted in connection with dancing, music and 
appropriate gesture. These saturae are next replaced by regular com- 
edies performed by professionals whose superior technique caused the 
amateurs to abandon all hope of entering into rivalry with the profes- 
sionals. The saturae, up to this stage purely Italian and containing only 
Roman and Etruscan elements, are lacking in organic connection. In 

| a 
® See Hendrickson, Satura and the Old Comedy, A. J. P. XV (1894), 9. 


10 Festus in Paulus, 85: Fescenni versus, qui canebantur in nuptiis, ex urbe 
Fescennina dicuntur allati, sive ideo dicti quia fascinium putabantur arcere. 
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the hands of Livius Andronicus, a Greek slave from Tarentum, they 
assume the form of legitimate drama with a well defined plot. 

Though the saturae, through the work of the paid performers and 
through subsequent efforts of Andronicus, merged into the artistic 
drama, yet the Fescennines, one of their elements were later revived by 
the amateurs as after-plays (exodia) to the regular drama and, lastly, 
were fused with the Fabulae Atellanae. 

Our author’s review, then, taken as a whole, furnishes us a double 
series of dramatic development which runs as follows: Fescennines, 
Saturae, comedies and Fescennines, exodia, Fabulae Attellanae. 


Horace, Epistles, II, 1, 139-156 


The account in Horace describes what occurred among the country 
folk in early Italy. Livy’s narrative, obviously, deals with the per- 
formances of city youth. Horace in this passage indicates three stages 
in early dramatic development. 

The first stage (145-147) met with unqualified approval as long 
as it refrained from personal abuse. This stage consisted of rude im- 
provisations in Fescennine verse, rendered extemporaneously and in 


dialogue form, in connection with the old harvest festivals. 

The second stage is reached when the Fescennine license developed 
into scathing abuse and directed its attacks upon highly respectable fam- 
ilies (148-153). 

The third stage is seen when by reason of legal enactment inflict- 
ing heavy penalty, the method of speaking becomes again pleasing and 
agreeable. 

The account in Horace may be viewed as a partial parallel to that 
in Livy. They both indicate the beginning of the drama in the Fes- 
cennine verses. Their opening standpoint, however, is different. Horace 
gives us a picture of the Fescennines amid the country scenes of Italy, 
their original home. Livy informs us of how these same verses were 
recited by youth in the city. Livy traces them through a double series 
of development; of this Horace makes no mention, unless, as is sug- 
gested by D’Alton,"! “hodieque manent vestigia ruris” refers to this. 

The third stage, as described in Horace, may be roughly compared to 
the new comedy in the development of the Greek dramatic literature 
(ad bene dicendum delectandumque redacti). Similarly, we may com- 
pare the second stage in Horace’s description to the old Athenian comedy 
(iam saevus apertam in rabiem coepit verti iocus et per honestas ire 


11 D’Alton, J. F., Horace and His Age, London, 1917, 259, 
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domos impune minax) whose distinguishing characteristic was personal 
abuse. 


Vergil, Georgics, 2, 380-389 


The account in Vergil describes how the early Italian colonists 
in order to promote the fertility of the vine engaged in festal celebra- 
tions in honor of Bacchus. On such occasions, the participants wore 
masks and acted in character (a purely dramatic element), employing 
rude satiric dialogues in ex tempore verse. The reference here is clearly 
to the Fescennines, which later became one of the purely Roman ele- 
ments in the dramatic satura development. This account, as well as the 
one found in Tibullus 2, 1, 55 (Agricola . . . Minio suffusus 

rubento primus inexperta duxit ab arte choros), who traces 
the origin of song and dance to rustic festivals, may give evidence of 
Greek influence, but it is reasonable to assume that such accounts would 
scarcely have been written by either Vergil or Tibullus without some 
tradition as a basis of support. 


Valerius Maximus II, 4, 4 


The account in Valerius Maximus follows with so little, if any, 
variation the survey of Livy that those who have examined the ancient 
evidence for support of the Italian origin of the drama are practically 
unanimous in regarding the description of Valerius Maximus as an exact 
reproduction of the one found in Livy or that they both followed the 
same authority.!* 

We find here the same circumstances which caused the Roman 
magistrates to seek divine aid as a relief from the raging epidemic by 
introducing foreign dancers, the same stage of development which reach 
their climax—the artistic drama—through Greek influence exerted by 
Andronicus, as well as the same attachment of the exodia to the Fabulae 
Attellanae and the granting of special privileges to the actors of the 
Attellanes. 


Diomedes (485 K) 


Any considerable investigation of the native Italian drama will 
beyond question reveal the fact that the derivation of the word Satura 
and its various uses in the several stages of its history must have an 


12 Mischaut, G., Sur les Tretaux latins, Paris, 1912, 56; also Ullman, B. L,, 
The Present Status of the Satura Question, Studies in Philology, XVII, 4 (Octo- 
ber, 1920), 395; Leo, in Hermes XXIV, 76, says: “denn Valerius Maximus 
paraphrasirt Livius.” 
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important bearing upon the solution of the vexed question of the origin 
of the Romani satire. 

Diomedes, the accepted ancient source, suggests four etymologies 
for the Satura: (1) from odrvpou, because in this form of literary ex- 
pression wanton things are said without restraint, as is the case in the 
Satyr-plays, (2) from a dish which among early inhabitants of Italy 
was filled with a variety of fruits for purposes of sacrifice, (3) from 
a kind of stuffing, made up of varied ingredients, which according to 
Varro was called Satura, (4) from a kind of law which embraces 
several provisions. 

These derivations, as offered by Diomedes, have formed the sub- 
ject of prolonged and learned discussion. For a considerable period the 
derivation from lanx satura had wide acceptance among students of 
Latin satire; many still adhere to this traditional meaning. 

In most of the European and American editions of the satires of 
Roman classical writers, as Horace, Juvenal and Persius, the editors have 
generally followed the second suggestion of Diomedes and have re- 
garded Satura in its use to designate a distinct type of literary expres- 
sion as derived from the analogy of lanx satura (a dish filled with 
different fruits) ; the literary use, it has been explained, takes its origin 
from the religious application of the word. The word in its literary use 
is the feminine singular nominative of the adjective satur, meaning full, 
sated and, doubtless modifies some noun understood, most likely fabula. 
Satura as a literary term was first used to designate a collection of mis- 
cellaneous poems such as those written by Ennius and Pacuvius. In 
Horace’s time the term was applied to a collection of satirical poems. 
In Juvenal’s time it was used to designate a single poem of satirical na- 
ture. 

Against the Roman derivation, we have the first suggestion of 
Diomedes which relates the word in its literary sense to the Greek term 
odrvpo, used to designate the Greek satyrdrama. In this suggestion 
he was followed by Keller ** and others. This led to the spelling saiyra, 
and finally satira. The Greek derivation of the word at this date meets 
with little, if any, acceptance.’ Against the use of satura in a literary 
sense before Horace, Hendrickson ?® claims that the word does not 
occur in extant Latin literature prior to the second book of Horace’s 
Satires (between 40 and 30 B. C.), Other expressions are used by 
earlier authors and especially by Horace in the first book of satires 
where the context calls for the word Satwra. He points out that this 

18 Philologus 45 (1886), 391. 


14 Ullman, Studies in Philology XVII (1920), 380. 
16 Classical Philology VI, 129-143. 
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is not due to chance but that the word had not yet come into use as 
a literary term. Diomedes’ third suggestion has received special con- 
sideration through the study of Professor Ullman !* who maintains with 
strong plausibility that according to its use in the evidence from Dio- 
medes Satura was used as a noun and that no word can be understood 
with it. This is evidenced by its use as an appositive in the expres- 
sions satura carmine and lege satura, found in the third and fourth 
suggestions of the pasage from our principal source for the use of the 
word. It is clear that satura can not agree with carmine and it must, 
therefore, be used as a noun in apposition with it, while in the phrase 
lege satura, which balances satura carmine, it has the same construction. 
Diomedes also says in his third alternative (sive a quodam genere far- 
ciminis )that the term satura is taken from a kind of stuffing and names 
Varro as his authority and gives the ingredients for the farcimen from 
Varro’s Plautine Questions. Ullman regards this as the best authenti- 
cated suggestion. That farcimen does not here mean sausage, as it 
was formerly interpreted, is clear from a glance at the recipe. The 
earliest use of the word is by Plautus, and in its culinary sense of stuff- 
ing. With this meaning of stuffing, containing several ingredients, it is 
reasonable to assume that it was used in a collective sense and was orig- 
inally a neuter plural form of the adjective satur. The shift in meaning 
from “stuffed things” to “stuffing” is easy and inevitable. 

The derivation from the law (lex satura) finds for its support only 


the final suggestion of Diomedes and the following statement from 
Festus in his Epitome of Verrius: “Satura et cibi genus et lex multis 


aliis conferta, itaque in sanctione legum adscribitur, neve per saturam 
abrogato aut derogato.” 


IV. Prospectus or THEORIES 


Since 1867 the long accepted tradition, claiming that the satire is 


indigenous to Italian soil, has been ruthlessly attacked and strongly 
supported. In spite of the voluminous mass of literature which has 
been produced by those who have made and continued the assault upon 
the tradition, as well as by those who have essayed to defend it, the 


present writer will attempt under this division of the subject to present 


the substance of the main theories that have been advanced by those 


European and American scholars who have taken a leading part in 
the criticism of the Roman claim. 
Discussing the account of the development of the Roman drama 


as set forth in Livy VII, 2, O, Jahn in Hermes Il (1867), 225-226, 


16 Ibid., 379-381. 
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in an article entitled Satura declares that it can not be doubted that this 
condensed survey, which Livy gives concerning the gradual development 
of the drama among the Romans, is, not authenticated history, resting 
upon personal investigation, but the résimé of the combinations of a 
philologist..7 He further says (225) that, if, in the sketch of the 
drama, everything is worked out step by step, it is to be attributed to 
the method employed in the phiological combination rather than to a 
complete and unquestioned statement of the actual facts. He regrets 
that Livy does not mention his authority (Gewahrsmann), but is ir- 
resistibly led to think of Varro’s De Originibus Scencis. He claims 
that the philological origin of this review is revealed by the aetiological 
character of the presentation on account of (1) the canticum (9-10), 
(2) the privileged position of the actors of the Attelane farces. He re- 
gards the phenomena as two astounding uses established in still later 
time (Zwei noch in spaterer Zeit festgehaltene, auffallende Gebrauche). 

Throughout this brief discussion he subjects the entire survey to 
critical historical scrutiny to show that it is purely a series of combina- 
tions by some philologist. His main objections to the genuineness of 
Livy’s account then are, (1) it is too clean-cut to be the reflex of fact, 
(2) the aetiological character of the sketch. In this connection he 
sounds the note of parallelism to the Greek Satyrdrama which was 
later taken up and extended by many of his followers, He makes a 
sharp distinction between the unregulated performance (freies spiel) 
of the native youth and the artistic drama (kunstmassiges drama) of 
the foreign professionals and concludes that the parallelism with the 
Greek Satyrdrama is unmistakable (wobei die Parallelle mit dem 
griechischen Satyrdrama, wiewohl sie hier ‘nicht ausgesprochen wird, 
unverkennbar ist). Jahn confidently assures us that the entire account 
of Livy concerning the drama is only a hypothetical construction, made 
by ancient critics and philologists for the purpose of explaining certain 
obscure problems. 


A. Kiessling,® in 1886, wrote: “It is entirely doubtful whether 


17 Das die gedrangte Uebersight, welche Livius iiber die allmahliche Ausbil- 
dung des Dramas bei den Rémern giebt, keine auf eigener Forschung Ve 
urkundliche Geschichte sei, sondern das Resume der Combinationen eines Gram- 
matikers, ist gewiss nichtzubezweifeln (225). 


18 Horace’s Sermones (1886), Einleitung VII: 


Ist es doch iiberhaupt sehr fraglich, ob diese Bezeichnung fiir die alten 
kunstlosen improvisationem der rémischen Buhne je anderswo existiert hat, als in 
den Képfen derjenigen Litteratur historiker, welche bei der Vergleichung der 
rémischen Bihnendichtung mit ihren attischen Mustern, neben der Tragédie und 
comédie eine der Gattung odrvpo entsprechende primitive Form rémischen 


scenischer Dichtung Vermiften, also im Kopfe Varro oder wer sonst der Gewahr- 


sam von Livius beriihmtem iiberblick die Anfange des rémischen Dramas 
(VII. 2) ist. 
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the designation, satura, to indicate the old and coarse improvisation 
of the Roman stage, has ever existed elsewhere except in the heads 
of those writers of historical literature, who, in comparing the dramatic 
poetry of the Romans with that of the Greeks, regretted that they could 
not find, on the side of tragedy and of comedy, a primitive form of 
Roman dramatic poetry which corresponded to the Satyrdrama,—that 
is to say, in the head of Varro or of the authority who was followed 
by Livy in his famous account of the origin of the Roman drama.” 

O. Keller ?* in discussing the word satura comes to the conclusion 
that the Greek Satyrdrama, in a somewhat crude variation, was imported 
to Rome under the title of satura and that this title was preferred to 
saturi ( carvpo ), because among the Romans a substantive satura was 
already in current use, and because to the Romans, Greek demi-gods 
were strange. These undoubtedly took the place of the fabula. These 
satyr-like saturae disappeared after Livius Andronicus (391). Com- 
menting upon Livy’s description of saturae, he says that, generally 
speaking, the principal passage in this chapter (VII. 2) is unfortu- 
nately lacking in clearness, but it can not be denied that there is a 
striking similarity betwen these ancient Roman farcical plays and the 
Greek Satyr-drama (390). 

Leo,”® in 1889, in a study on Varro und die Satire, confirms the 
original views expressed by Jahn. Leo begins his discussion by saying 
that the Roman comedy know no personal invective ( édvopacrié 
xwpwderv ). The first writers of Roman comedy were prohibited by 
law (Laws of the Twelve Tables) and by custom from attacking by 
name any living persons (67). Lucilius, however, by reason of his 
social standing and the influence of his friends, in his satires, indulged 
freely in personal abuse. He cites in proof of this assertion, the state- 
ment in Horace, Sermones I. 4, 1-6,?* that Lucilius for his spirit and 
method depended wholly upon the writers of the old Attic comedy (68). 
The interpretation is, of course, that Lucilius, the accepted inventor of 
the Roman literary satire, except in the mere matter of metrical form, 
employed the substance and method of Greek dramatic writers and, 
therefore, the book satire is of Greek and not of Italian origin. In the 
opinion of Horace the old comedy and early satire were in substance and 
motive the same. 


19 Philologus 45 (1886), 389-392, iiber das Wort satura. 

20 Hermes 24 (1889). 67-84. Varro und die Satire. 

21 Eupolis atque Cratinus Aristophanesque poete, atque alii, quorum comeedia 
prisca virorum est, si quis erat dignus describi, quod malus ac fur, quod moechus 
foret aut sicarius aut alioqui famosus, multa cum libertate notabant. Hinc omnsi 
pendet Lucilius, hosce secutus mutatis tantum pedibus numerisque. 
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He next calls attention to the four etymologies given by Diomedes 
in his chapter entitled epi rowmpdrov (485), of the satura (69) 
and produces elaborate argument to show that they go back to Varro 
through the medium of Suetonius (71-74). He points out that these 
four etymologies are reducible to two, one Greek ( cdrvpos ), the other 
Latin (Satura) (70). , 

The accounts of the satura, found in Horace, Livy, Diomedes, 
Evanthius, Donatus, according to Leo are in fact one account based in 
some essential features upon the description of the origin and develop- 
ment of the old Greek comedy which appears in Aristotle’s Poetics 
(44-45) and Nichomachean Ethics (4, 14), and in the scholia epi 
xwpwdias of Aristophanes’ comedies (74-75). 

In -his history of Roman literature, M. Schanz *? observes that in 
Rome, as among other peoples, the beginnings of dramatic poetry are 
revealed in the celebrations of feasts (Festfreude). In his work on 
the origin of dramatic poetry, Varro had already found appendages 
to the drama in the several festivals, for example, in the Compitalia 
and the Lupercalia (17). He mentions the description of the harvest 
festival in Horace (Epist.: II. 1. 139) and says that here we receive for 
a dramatic element a specific name, i. e., Fescennine license (18). It 
presents itself in those verses which have sport and banter for their 
content and are dialogue in form. The name “Fescennine” is derived 
from Fescennium in Etruria. One would have to assume, therefore, 
that the bantering verses were especially cultivated there, but much more 
probable is the relationship with fascinum, a symbol of procreative 
power. That the Fescennine license presents to us the beginning of the 
Italian drama can not be doubted. The learned research of antiquity 
did not fail to recognize this, as is shown in the aetiological account in 
Livy (VII. 2.), that is to say, here especially a successive stage of de- 
velopment of the Fescennines is brought into use in connection with 
the stage. But the survey causes some doubt. It is, according to Shanz, 
impossible that the song and dance were not added until later, for as 
we saw in the sacred songs, the employment of song and dance is the 
natural and, therefore, the original expression of elevated sentiment. 

The etymology of the word satura is difficult. The meaning of 
satyr-play is very probable, as the jovial country people, clad in goat 
skin, who celebrated the feasts, could have been called satyrs (18). 
The first to whom a satura is assigned is Naevius. In his case we 


22 Geschichte der Rémischen Litteratur, M. Schanz, Miinchen, 1898, Erster 
Teil, 17. 
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probably still have to consider the form which was intended not for 
reading, but for presentation (18). 

In discussing the literary satire (Buchsatura), Shanz makes the 
following points: (1) We have already ascertained that this (literary 
satire) is a dramatic creation—a union of dialogue, dance and song; 
(2) then we met it in Naevius, but the only fragments left to us cause 
us to draw no other conclusion than that this is related to the dia- 
logue; (3) in the next writer of satire, Ennius, we have a better basis, 
for there is a brief account of the fragment; (4) on the other hand, in 
his imitator, Pacuvius, all traces disappear; (5) of the satires produced 
by Ennius and Pacuvius, we have a definite idea: they are described 
as a poem composed of several poems ; this definition in the above form 
can not possibly be correct, for a poem, composed of several poems, is 
no poem at all, but a collection of poems. The satires are generally 
regarded as a collection of mixed poems; (6) the word satura has also 
been harmonized with this definite idea in religious life in connection 
with the dish (Janz) filled with the offerings for sacrifices and called 
satura, in the culinary art as the name of a kind of pastry (satura) 
consisting of several ingredients and in its legal use to designate a law 
embracing several different provisions (lex satura). In its application 
to poetry, satura is said to be mixed poetry. The use of the plural 
saturae is justified by the use of silvae for silva and of prata for pratum. 
Against this explanation, however, there arises serious objection. There 
is lacking the bridge which leads from the book satura to the dramatic 
satura. We can not use satura of a collection of poems. In that con- 
nection, too, the idea of mixed contents must be related to the individual 
satire; but such a connection is not allowed by the contents, for the 
dramatic creation, also, must be coherent. It is also true that the name 
satura can not be derived from the mixture of forms, dialogues, song 
and dance. Such mixtures are found in other forms of peotry, e. g., 
song and dance in sacred hymns. To escape this difficulty, the view has 
been expressed that the word satura has existed only in the heads of 
those writers who wished to have for the old improvisation of the Ro- 
man stage a creation corresponding to the Greek satyr-drama (108- 
109). 

We have the dramatic satura as a pantomine of the crowded people 
as goats’ play. The character of this play was banter and joviality; 
the form dialogue, song and dance. A weak illustration of the satura 
is furnished by the insertion of the contest between Sarmentus and 
Messius in Horace’s satires, I. 5 (50-69), and by the account of the 
law suit of Rupilius Rex and Persius in Horace’s satires, I. 7. If in 
Horace the satura is introduced for readers and not for spectators, 
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there remains as common ground the dialogue form and the sprightly 
character. 

Schanz concludes with the assertion that both of these factors 
originally worked out the literary satura. The content could naturally 
be different, only there was adherence to the 0s (custom) and to the 
dialogue dress. It is not necessary that each satire should contain a 
formal dialogue. The dialogue character is proved, if the poet here 
and there causes a person to speak to another and if the whole appears 
to be a chat with the reader. Nearly all the satires in Horace show the 
dialogue element. 

That the Greek models had their effect upon the literary satura 
cannot be doubted. As a proof of the final assertion, he mentions the 
poems of Timon entitled odrvpo to which the same peculiarity was 
ascribed as to the literary satura (88). 

In his principal attack upon the existence of the satura, G. L. Hen- 
drickson ** accepts the theories of Jahn and Leo in their substantial 
features, but goes a great deal farther. With Jahn and Leo, he regards 
the dramatic satura as described by Livy, as a hypothetical construction, 
invented by that author, or by his source in an attempt to create for 
Roman literature what he learned from Aristotle to have existed in 
Greece. His observations regarding the methods employed by the Ro- 
man historians have forced upon him the general conclusion that “many 
of the events reported by them are so closely paralleled by fact and fable 
from Greek history and poetry as to preclude the possibility of belief 
in them as independent events, and to make the assumption of their de- 
rivation from Greek sources inevitable.” He cites several examples from 
Livy to show that the invention of such parallelisms not seldom occurs 
in his history. We sometimes find in the history of Roman literature 
forms which never had any real existence at Rome and which served only 
to fill out a parallel (1-3). He compares the accounts of the origin and 
development of the drama as given in Livy and in Horace with Aris- 
totle’s description of the beginning of the old comedy in Greece. 

According to Aristotle (Poetics 44-45), comedy had its origin in 
the extemporaneous Phallic verses. Its early history was obscure, and 
only late was it given a chorus at public expense. The most important 
event in its development was the introduction of the general plot 
( pv@x ), an innovation ascribed to Epicharmus of Sicily, but at 
Athens Crates was the first to abandon personal abuse ( 4 ‘lauPiux) 
isa ). The stages of development in Aristotle’s poetics are: (1) the 


28 American Journal of Philology XV (1894). 1-30, The Dramatic Satura 
and the Old Comedy at Rome.. 
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Phallic verses, (2) the old comedy (personal invective), (3) the new 
comedy, the founder of which was Crates who abandoned personal 
invective and generalized these plots and themes. 

The corresponding stages in Livy are: (1) the Fescennine verses, 
which like the Phallic hymns were designed to promote fertility, (2) 
the saturae, the stage of personal invective (solutus iocus) correspond- 
ing to the old comedy and, finally, (3) the innovation of Andronicus 
in constructing, as Crates did, a regular plot, in this way giving Rome 
a drama similar to the new comedy in Greece. 

Hendrickson next observes that Livy’s account is parallel to that 
of Horace (Ep. II 1. 139). Horace’s description is divided into stages 
as follows: (1) The Fescennine verses (Fescennina licentia), rude ex- 
temporaneous improvisation which gave no offense as long as they were 
free from personal abuse and formed a part of the old harvest fes- 
tivals, (2) personal invective now became their distinguishing charac- 
teristic (iam saevus apertam in rabiem coepit verti iocus), (3) the abuse 
of the license led to legal enactment which abolishes any attack upon 
living persons and causes the introduction of a form of drama that was 
designed to speak only in agreeable terms and to please (ad bene dicen- 
dum et delectandum). The last stage, according to Aristotle, is the dis- 
tinctive feature of the new comedy. 

According to Hendrickson’s theory of parallelism in the three au- 
thors mentioned, we would have the following exhibit: Aristotle: (1) 
Phallic verses, (2) the old comedy, (3) new comedy. Livy: (1) Fes- 
cennine verses, (2) saturae, (3) Artistic drama. Horace: (1) Fescen- 
nine verses, (2) Rabies aperta, (3) new comedy (ad bene dicendum, 
etc.). 

In Livy’s account Livius Andronicus is made to play the role of 
Crates, while in Horace who handles the subject in more general out- 
lines, the words Graecia capta play the same role as Livius Andronicus 
does in Livy (17-25). Hendrickson *4 later in discussing Livy’s source 
for his account of the beginning of the Roman drama, which was sup- 
posed by many scholars to be in the works of Varro, gives an account 
of the early rhetorical and literary studies at Rome and states that after 
the death of Ennius Crates of Mallos, a Greek ambassador and author 
of a treatise repi xwpwiias gave a decided impulse to early 
Roman literary studies. His most reliable imitator, though guilty of 
many errors, was the poet Accius. Accius, despite the lack of evidence, 


24 A. J. P. XIX (1898), 285-311, A Pre-Varronian Chapter of Roman Lit- 
erary History. Jahn, in Hermes II (1867), 225, says: “Am nachstem liegt es 
wohl an Varro de originibus scenicis zu denken.” Leo, in Hermes XXIV (1889), 
76, says: “Man darf wohl behauptet dass fiir Livius eine andere Quelle so wenig 
wahrscheinlich, wie fiir die darstellung ein anderer ursprung.” 
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wished to draft a literary history of Rome upon the literary history of 
the Greeks and, to that end, placed the first dramatic presentation of 
Andronicus in 19% B. C: Now, since Andronicus had written some 
pieces which translated from the new attic comedy, of course, conformed 
to that style of drama, Accius wished to find among the Romans before 
197 an ancient comedy, since among the Greeks an ancient comedy had 
preceded the new comedy. On the other hand, according to Valerius 
Flaccus, the first theatrical plays were given at Rome in 364 B. C. 
Between 364 and 197, then, there was a long space which Accius wished 
to fill. For this purpose he did not delve into Roman documents but 
into the works of Greek critics. He transported to Rome the stages 
of development of Greek comedy as given by Aristotle which he un- 
doubtedly found in the wepi xwpwdias of Crates. In this way 
the “satura” could have been conceived. The word “satura” could 
have been chosen either because it fit in well with the idea of mixed 
and unregulated comedy or because it involved the idea of abuse, and, 
like the “‘IapBixy iséa of Aristotle, possessed the aggressive 
character. He concludes that “the chapter of literary history under 
discussion is pre-Varronian and is to be attributed most naturally to 
Accius.” 

Hendrickson has undoubtedly contributed more on the sceptical 
side of the discussion concerning the origin of the Roman drama and 
the questions incidental to such discussion than any other American 
scholar. His contributions, covering aperiod of about twenty years, 
have been in the form of four articles, two in the American Journal of 
Philology and two in Classical Philology,*® though his position has been 
strongly set forth within briefer compass in many other quarters. 

The brilliant theories advanced particularly by Jahn, Leo and Hen- 
drickson have in considerable measure been ably opposed by several 
scholars in Europe and in America. Charles Knapp ?* comes strongly 
to the defense of the tradition in several articles and addresses. His 
chief paper in the American Journal of Philology (X XXIII. 125. 148) 
makes a comprehensive statement of the points involved in the long 
controversy on the dramatic satura and points out the scientific methods 
whereby certain features of the discussion may be clarified. He en- 


25 Classical Philology VI (1911), 129-143, Satura—The Genesis of o@ Literary 
Form. Classical Philology VI, 334-343, The Provenance of Jerome’s Catalogue of 
Varro’s Works. 

26 American Journal of Philology XXXIII (1912, 125-148, The Skeptical 
Assault on the Roman Tradition Concerning the Dramatic Satura; A. J. P. XIX 
(1908), 468-470, in a review of Marx’s Lucilius; Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association 40 (1910) Ill-Ivi, The Dramatic Satura among the 
Romans; Cl, Phil VII (1912), 131, in a review of Kiessling-Heinze, Horace, 
Satiren. 
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deavors, as well, to refute theories of both German and American 
skeptics. Knapp claims that the parallelism between Livy and Horace 
is far from complete and that neither account deals in detail with 
Aristotle’s description or with any of the treatises wept xwpwiias, 

However close, in his opinion, may be the resemblance between the 
Greek and the Roman acounts, this resemblance may be due to the 
fact that the germs of the drama did actually develop among these 
related people in a similar way. 

In his article defending the tradition, R. H. Webb** concludes 
as follows: “Against the dramatic origin of Roman satire stands the 
fact that the existence of a dramatic satura is ignored by ancient critics, 
including Horace, Quintilian, Diomedes, and his sources Suetonius, 
Verrius, and possibly Varro; and is attested by Livy alone in a pas- 
sage which has been violently and in some measure successfully as- 
sailed. On the other hand, I urge, first, those who doubt the existence 
of a dramatic satura become involved in difficulties which can not be 
solved by any other facts that they have adduced; second, Livy’s state- 
ment bears strong internal evidence of truthfulness, so far as the satura 
is concerned ; third, the essential elements of Roman satire, as found in 
Ennius, seem a natural outgrowth of a native drama, transmitted by 
pressure of circumstance, and by the genius of a great poet, into a 
new literary form (189). 

Somewhat recently B. L. Ullman has written three articles ** in 
which he handles the satura question in a thorough manner, particularly 
with reference to the word satura—its origin, its uses in different con- 
nections and, finally, its grammatical form. Though Mr. Ullman evi- 
dently favors the Roman claim for originality and defends the tra- 
ditional view, he, nevertheless, by convincing argument rejects several 
of the incidental theories for a long time held by many who support the 
tradition. 

In Classical Philology VIII (1913), he points out the necessity of 
having a clear understanding of the origin and history of the word satura 
which obviously has a most vital connection with any discussion of 
the origin of Roman satire. He at once rejects the traditional deriva- 
tion of satura from the expression Lanx Satura which has been gen- 
erally adopted by scholars who regarded the word in its literary use as 
the nominative feminine of the adjective Satur with the noun fabula 


27 Classical Philology VIII (1912), 177-189, On the Origin of the Roman 
Satire. 

28 Classical Philology VIII (1913), 172-194, Satura and Satire; Classical 
Philology IX (1914), 1-23, Dramatic “Satura;” Studies in Philology XVII (1920), 
379-401, The Present Status of the Satura Question (Univ. of N. C.). 
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understood. Now Ullman maintains that in its literary application no 
noun is understood but that satura is itself a noun. In proof of this 
assertion, he quotes from the well known passage of Diomedes (485- 
486, Keil) the phrases, satura carmine, lege satura where in both cases 
satura must be a noun. In Isidorus’ paraphrase of Diomedes we see 
the same substantive use (Orig. V. 16): “De lege satura. Satura vero 
lex est quae de pluribus simul rebus eloquitur dicta a copia rerum et 
quasi a saturitate.” In addition to this he shows that through this same 
passage in Diomedes, we find that Varro points out the earliest known 
use of the word and makes it an appositive of “farcimen” a kind of 
stuffing. Furthermore, Diomedes gives in a quotation from Varro’s 
Plautine Questions the ingredients of farcimen which are such that the 
mixture could not possibly be sausage, as was traditionally supposed, 
but clearly a kind of stuffing. It seems likely, according to Ullman, that 
the literary use developed out of the culinary meaning (172-186). We 
have farsa, olio, olla podrida, melanges, pot-pourri, and even, in Amer- 
ican newspaper English, hash and chop-suey. For cooking terms in 
literature we may also compare “macaronic poetry.” Now, it was the 
miscellaneous character of their works that was indicated by the title 
saturae in the case of Ennius, Lucilius and Varro. When Horace was 
finding a title for his first book of satires, his choice did not light upon 
saturae, chiefly because his poems were not strictly miscellanies, as he 
used only one meter. So it was that he called them sermones. 

The fact that Hendrickson, who follows Marx, denies that saturae 
was used as a title by Ennius, Lucilius, and Varro is merely an asser- 
tion for which Hendrickson offers no evidence. As for Ennius, the 
strongest evidence in favor of this title is that of Nonius, who regularly 
employs the formula “Ennius satyrarum libro I,” etc. Nonius likewise 
constantly uses the formula “Ennius annalium libro I,” etc. Nonius’ 
evidence is supported by Gellius and Servius. For Lucilius the evidence 
is stronger. Books I-XXX are cited by Nonius under the formula “Lu- 
cilius Satyrarum libro I,” etc. Books XXVI-XXX under the formula 
“Lucilius libro XXVI,” etc. The difference has been explained as 
arising from the fact that two different individuals excerpted Lucilius 
for Nonius (186-187). The article in Classical Philology VIII, to 
which reference has just been made, appears adequately to meet the view 
of Hendrickson (Class. Phil. VI [1911] 129-143) that the word satura 
was not used as a title for their poems by Ennius, Lucilius and Varro 
and that satura had no currency as a literary term prior to the second 
book of Horace’s Sermones, between 40 and 30 B. C. The argument 
of Ullman in tracing the history and use of satura back to Plautus es- 
tablishes the Roman origin of the word. 
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In his discussion on Dramatic “Satura,” Class. Phil. IX (1914), 
1-23, Ullman considers the application of the word satura to dramatic 
performances. This, of course, brings up the traditional view as found 
in Livy and others. The theory of parallelism advanced by Hendrick- 
son and others is discussed. According to Ullman, Livy’s account is 
a summary not of comedy alone, but is a history of the development of 
the drama-comedy and tragedy (page 2). Ullman feels that in the 
passage as a whole the first consideration is the proper understanding 
of the various stages; then, the meaning of satura. He accepts the five 
stages which are now generally agreed upon by most scholars. In 
the critical examination of Livy’s words, two questions must be sepa- 
rately considered, the existence of the stages described and the truth 
of the relations indicated between the stages. On the latter point there 
is room for skepticism, for there seems to be no actual relation between 
the second and third, or third and fourth stages. The burlesque danc- 
ing and the jesting duels of the amateurs seem to have little in com- 
mon with the professional performances of the satura, with its con- 
tinuous song and dance. Probability here becomes certainty in con- 
nection with the fourth stage. We know, of course, that the fabula of 
Livius Andronicus had no connection with the satura or any other pre- 
vious stage in Roman drama. Besides, Livius was thoroughly Greek 
and is not likely to have perpetuated a Roman custom. Skepticism on 
this point, is, however, no excuse for skepticism as to the existence of 
the stages described by Livy. The contrast between the two questions 
is striking: we know that the fabula of Livius Andronicus existed just 
as certainly as we know that it did not grow out of the satura. Merely 
this contrast would be sufficient to establish the credibility of Livy as 
regards the various stages in themselves. 

The author of our summary was, in Ullman’s opinion, no doubt 
familiar with current Greek theories of the rise of the Greek drama, 
and got the very idea of putting together a story of the Roman drama 
from them. Very probably even the emphasis on certain details was 
unconsciously due to the same source. But that there was a conscious 
attempt to make the square facts of the Roman drama fit into the 
round hole of Greek theory is an assumption that seems unnecessary and, 
therefore, unjustified when we carefully examine Livy’s words (19). 
There are, to be sure, features of Livy’s description that match Aris- 
totle’s, e. g., that Andronicus acted his own plays, and the emphasis 
laid upon dance, song and accompaniment, but there are also omissions 
or dissimilarities in Livy’s account which would not have been left out, 
if we are to assume a conscious effort by Livy to parallel Aristotle’s ac- 
count. For tragedy, Livy says nothing, e. g., of the changes like those 
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introduced by Aeschylus (Poetics 1449a. 17). Tragedy and comedy 
are not separated. Nothing is said of comic or tragic choruses. 

Horace’s account of the rise of the drama is somewhat similar to 
Livy’s. Though Hendrickson sees in it a close parallel to Livy’s re- 
view, we can go no farther than to say that the Fescennina Licentia 
of Horace is like Livy’s amateur iocularia. We can go no farther (20). 

Ullman’s last article in Studies in Philology XVII (1920), 379-401, 
The Present Status of the Satura Question, is especially valuable in its 
review of the more recent material relating to the Satura question and 
in setting forth the results arrived at after the prolonged discussion of 
over a half century. 

The tradition is also defended by Mischaut 7° and D’Alton ® in 
their books in connection with a wider treatment of subjects in literary 
history. 


V. CONCLUSION. 


A survey of the lengthy and ingenious debate which has continued 
almost without cessation from Jahn down to the present time, relative 
to the origin of the Roman satire and to the numerous questions inci- 


dental to its origin, must lead, at least, to some conclusion, however 
qualified it may be. 

The seemingly persistent activity of many eminent scholars in at- 
tempting to refute the Roman claim, based upon evidence in many re- 
spects uncertain and even improbable, should certainly not be unfavor- 
ably criticized by those who would have the tradition for the Romans. 
The aim both of skeptics and supporters should be, so far as possible, 
to establish the truth or falsity of the matter, in whole or in part. 

In the light of evidence from other ancient sources and of the 
brilliant discussion of the passage from Livy VII. 2, it appears inescap- 
able that this particular account possesses elements of strong proba- 
bility in at least two of the stages of development therein described, 
viz: (1) the appearance of the Etruscan dancers, (2) the imitation of 
these dancers by the Roman youth who mixed in with the dances of 
the foreigners their native Fescennines, which sometimes were good 
natured and jovial, but at other times abusive.* The real existence of 
the Fescennines is attested by evidence from many different sources. It 
is, doubtless, true that they bear a close resemblance, in their content 
and purpose, to the Phallic hymns which figure in Aristotle’s descrip- 


29 Mischaut, G., Sur les Tretaux latins, Paris, 1912, 104-106. 
380 D’Alton, J. F., Horace and His Age, London, 1917, 255-267. 
81 Horace Epp. II. 1. 145-150, 
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tion of the development of the old Attic comedy ; but it is not only pos- 
sible, but even probable that they developed independently under early 
Italian influences, to meet local needs of relaxation and of religious ex- 
pression. Their analogy to the Phallic verses would not, of course, lead 
irresistibly to identity with them. 

The third stage of Livy’s account in which he describes the saturae 
(dramatic satura) is the one that has provoked the strongest protest 
on the part of modern critics. It is by no means inconceivable that, 
within a reasonable stretch of years between the rude improvisations 
of the second stage, the Romans produced a form of native drama made 
up of elements similar to, if not identical with, what Livy styles saturae. 
Since the occasions on which these native forms of drama were used re- 
curred with regularity, one would assume that the Roman youth who 
possessed a marked dramatic instinct,®? in making preparations for oc- 
casions of mirth and of religious celebrations, saw to it that these im- 
provisations became less loose and improvised and more regular and 
better arranged. Whether or not they called them saturae still remains a 
matter of doubt. 

The relation that Livy, in his fourth stage seems to establish between 
the comedy of Livius Andronicus and the native saturae, as a result 
of a critical analysis of all of the factors which would have to be con- 
sidered in such a situation, has been rejected generally by both sides 
of disputants.** There is obviously an utter lack of organic connection 
between the third and fourth stages. Besides, Andronicus translated 
Greek words into Latin—the Odyssey and Greek plays—and was con- 
spicuous on account of his efforts to promote Greek influence in the field 
of early Roman literature. It seems far-fetched, to say the least, to 
find Livy associating his name with what was a mere development of na- 
tive drama. 

If the recital of the beginning of the native drama, as stated by 
Livy, could be traced to an authoritative source, it would, probably, 
show that there was a native form of drama in Italy prior to the time 
of extended Greek influence upon Italian literature. The so-called saturae, 
before they were touched by Andronicus, were entirely free from 
any Greek flavor whatsoever. The fact that they consisted of coarse 
and satiric repartee, exchanged between the participants in the dialogues, 
as well as the use of musical and gesticulatory accompaniments, would 
entitle them to be regarded as satiric medleys in motion—moving satires, 


82 Teuffel’s History of Roman Literature (translated by Warr), London 
(1891), Vol. I, 3-5. 

83 Rejected by Leo, Hermes XXIV, 78; Mischaut, 105; D’Alton, 262; Ull- 
man, Stud. in Phil. XVII, 389. 
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so to speak, i. e., dramatic saturae. These saturae, I think, may be re- 
garded as disconnected and extemporized moving pictures of early Ital- 
ian life, highly colored and exaggerated and replete with melody and 
gesture. 

Now assuming that Livy’s account is reliable, it would seem that 
the transition from the satire in motion (dramatic satura) to the liter- 
ary satire, which everywhere contains a pronounced dramatic element 
and which may be regarded as the developed written expression of the 
dramatic satura in literary form, is one that should offer not much diffi- 
culty. The literary satura (satire) would, of course, have been intended 
for readers instead of spectators. Admittedly, Andronicus needed no 
small amount of courage and of ingenuity, as well, successfully to unite 
the saturae, hitherto made up on the spur of the moment and utterly de- 
void of connection, in a harmonious story centering around a common 
theme. We should not apply to Livy as a literary witness the principle 
so frequently expressed in legal proceedings, “falsus in uno falsus in 
omnibus.” 

Even if Livy’s survey exhibits obvious inaccuracies and a manifest 
lack of connection between certain stages, we are not warranted, in any 
thing which has been offered by the skeptics, in rejecting the traditional 
view held by the Romans, as expressed through Horace ** and Quin- 
tilian.*5 Obviously, the Romans in making such a claim did not mean 
that either the satirical spirit or satirical expression was original with 
themselves. The satirical spirit which attacks and holds up to ridicule 
the foibles, follies, frailties and vices of mankind has existed in all 
ages, in every clime and in every people; the expression of this spirit is 
found interwoven in the varied types of every national literature. We 
find traces of it, more or less distinct, in epic, in drama, in lyrics and 
in oratorical and historical composition. The spirit and expression 
of it, therefore, belongs to all mankind and to the literature of the world. 
So, when the claim is made that satire is an original product of the 
Roman mind, it must not be inferred that elements of the satirical type 
of literature can not be found in Greek as well as probably in any ante- 
cedent literatures that may have existed prior to Greek literature. What 
is really understood by the Roman claim is that they were the first 9* to 


84 Horace Sat. I, 10, 66, Grecis intacti carminis. 

85 Quintilian X, 1, 93, Satura quidem tota nostra est. 

86 W. Rennie, in The Classical Review XXXVI (1922), 21, “Sativa Tota 
nostra est,” argues briefly that in the comparison of Greek and Roman writers as 
regards their excellence in the varied types of literature, Quintilian does not mean, 
by the statement “satira tota nostra est” to claisn originality for the Romans in 
the department of satirical writing, but only to point out the surpassing superior- 
ity of the Romans in that particular branch of literary composition. 
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produce and to develop the satire as a separate and distinct type of 
literary expression. Simce no distinct prototype for this form or de- 
partment of expression has yet been found in Greek or any other liter- 
ature prior to that of Rome, the boast of the Romans, with the above 
modifications, seems well established. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF SOME FACTORS INFLUENCING ALPHA 
SCORES BY STATES 


Howarp H. Lone 
Knoxville College. 


The results from the psychological examining in the army during 
the World War have provoked many very interesting discussions and 
given remarkable impetus to the measurement movement in both psy- 
chology and education. Of those discussions none have been more 
interesting, perhaps, than those bearing upon racial “differences” re- 
vealed by the alpha and beta results. These seem to show a genuine 
superiority of the native-born whites of native parentage over immi- 
grants of the last few decades. This information came to light when 
to be a foreigner was of no particular advantage to one in America. 
Dynamiting manufacturing plants, sabotage, incendiary crimes, and 
other deeds calculated to impede the progress of the nation in its en- 
ergetic prosecution of the war had been rather freely and popularly 
laid at the door of foreigners. Perhaps this situation in part accounts 
for the bulk of the literature on immigration which so roundly dis- 
parages them.? 

There are those who doubt that many of these sweeping statements 
are justified in fact. Is it true that the mental test scores justify us in 
believing that our recent foreign population is very much inferior na- 
tively to the native-born white American stock? The whole matter 
reduces practically to two considerations. (1) Do the tests measure 
native mental capacity within reasonable experimental error? (2) 
Were there other factors influencing the different racial groups which 
resulted in a difference in scores—a difference which has been popularly 
attributed to hereditary and racial inequalities. 

There is now much more conservatism among those who have 
adequate knowledge of intelligence tests to give worth while opinion 
upon them than there was in 1918-19. It seems generally accepted 
that mental tests at best measure native ability reliably for purposes of 
comparison when and only when the subjects have had similar oppor- 
tunity and similar incentives to learn.* It is implicit in the above 
statement that mental test results may be influenced by other factors 


1 For instance, American Intelligence, by Carl Brigham, 1923; and Analysis 
of America’s Modern Melting Pot. Hearings before the Committee on Immigra- 
tion, H. R. Sixty-seventh Congress. Serial 7-C. Washington, 1923. 

2Colvin, S. S. Twenty-first Year Book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, 1922, pp. 11-44. 
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than native ability. No one denies this. What factors may have 
influenced the results then that have probably confused the issue with 
reference to racial differences? There are several very obvious possi- 
bilities : educational efficiency, percentage of urban population, temper- 
ature, etc. Alexander found that median alpha scores by states corre- 
lated (rank method) with educational efficiency with a coefficient of 
-+.72, with the percentage of native white stock —.61, and with per 
centage of urban population .62.5 Alexander says: 
“* * * Whatever one’s inclination may be, one fact stands 
out clearly, that where density of population, favorable economic 
conditions, and educational opportunities exist in conjunction, there 
will be found the better intelligence. The substantiation of this 
statement is as follows: When the average position for each of 
the forty-one states is found from the rankings for per cent. of 
urban population, ownership of farms, average wage for farm 
labor, literacy and Ayres school systems, and the correlation of 
this combined rank-order is made with Alpha, the resulting co- 
efficient is +-.89 +.02. 
“Our conclusion is that in so far as it applies to such large 
social groups as the American states, Army Alpha appears as a 
test of what has been learned rather than what can be learned.” * 
Lippman presents evidence to show that the alpha scores and the per 
centage of native white population correlate negatively.® 

Whole or zero correlations can not decide for us what part these 
several factors play in determining the alpha scores. The realm of 
concomitance is too complex. We may assume that the number of 
causes operating to produce any effect is infinite. We can not be as- 
sured that we have isolated any one of these causes unless we know 
that the particular one does not correlate with any of the rest—an 
obviously impossible task. Fortunately in most practical situation’, 
there are just a few prepotent causes which may be selected a priori. 
If these can be isolated so that they do not correlate among themselves 
at all or such aspects as do correlate are eliminated from or held con- 
stant in the comparison, then we can study causes in the scientific 
sense.® It is obviously impossible for us to disentangle concretely and 


8 Alexander, Herbert B. A Comparison of Ranks of American States in 
Army Alpha and in Social-Economic Status, School and Society, Vol. XVI, No. 
45, pp. 388-392. 

4 Op. cit., p. 392. 

5 Lippman, Walter. A Defense of Education, The Century Magazine, May, 
1923, pp. 95-103. 

6 The term “cause” used here is to be taken in its scientific sense. This ex- 
plantation seems necessary on occasion to relieve the stress of tender metaphysical 
consciences. 
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directly the intertwining factors which influence alpha scores. Edu- 
cational efficiency can not be separated from density of population for 
the two are found coexistent side by side. One does not know where 
the one begins and the other ends when it comes to measuring them 
directly. The northern, eastern, and western states made higher median 
scores than the southern states; the former have greater school effi- 
ciency, but also they have a higher percentage of urban population. Are 
the higher scores due to superior school efficiency or to greater density of 
population? We have no direct way of knowing. But there is an 
indirect way of determining the relative influences of these factors. It is 
the method of partial correlation. By this method alpha scores may 
be correlated with the residuals of educational efficiency after the 
latter’s correlation with, say, urban population has been eliminated. 
The correlation of alpha scores with educational efficiency is thus in- 
dependent of the influence of urban population. In other words, we 
can measure the correlation between alpha and educational efficiency 
in so far as educational efficiency is not correlated with the percentage 
of urban population.?’ This is truly a mathematical isolation of these 
factors and hence enables us, when extended to several variables, to 
study causes in a complex realm of concomitance. If we designate 
alpha as variable 1, educational efficiency as variable 2, and percentage 
of urban population as variable 3, the formula becomes: 


Tig — Tis Tes 
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This formula is capable of extension theoretically to include as 
many variables as one wishes to investigate, but practically the calcu- 
lation becomes laborious when the variables exceed four, and becomes 
disproportionately more laborious with each added variable. In this in- 
vestigation, because of the crudeness of the data, it seemed unwise to 
include more than four variables in the partial procedure. I have taken 
the ranks in respect of alpha and percentage of native-born whites from 
Alexander’s paper.’ 

From ranked data one can secure directly r’s only by one of the 
several rank methods. Two difficulties arise at once: first, the r’s are 
not as accurate as the r’s obtained by Pearson’s product-moment method 
and, second, if we wish to utilize the partial regression equation in our 
analysis we find that we cannot do so unless we have the measures of 
variability in o’s. Recently Hull has devised a convenient method for 


7 Yule, Udny. An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, 1919, p. 236. 
8 Op. cit., pp. 389-390. 
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transmuting ranked data into normal distributions on an arbitrary linear 
scale with a range of ten.® 

In the use of this procedure it is necessary, for clear thinking, to 
keep in mind that this transmutation does not guarantee an increase of 
accuracy beyond that inhering in the original data; and, moreover, since 
it assumes that the function transmuted distributes according to the 
normal law, further inaccuracy may be introduced, though the latter 
is likely to be negligible. The transmuted variables have the same means 
and standard deviations. This fact decreases the calculations consider- 


ably in finding both the zero co-efficients and in setting up the regression 
equation. 


The four variables used are: 1. alpha scores, the criterion; 2. school 
efficiency, determined by Ayres ;!° 3. percentage of urban population, 
and 4. percentage of native-born white persons of native percentage. 
These variables will be designated hereafter by these numerals used as 
subscripts to coefficients or otherwise. The analysis employs three 


methods: (a) the partial correlation, (b) multiple correlations, and 
(c) the regression equation. 


RESULTS 
Table I Table II 


Partial Correlation Coefficients Multiple Correlation Coefficients 
12 67 


12.3 421 R, (ons) 674 
12.4 494 
12.34 .3803 


13 58 Rx (sa) 
13.2 099 
13.4 419 
13.24 094 e725 


14 —.52 

14.2 .020 

14.3 —.308 R . (ss) 
14.23 —.008 


Partial Regression Equation 
X, = +.562X , +.123X , —.010X , +1.625 


® Hull, Clark L. The Computation of Pearson’s r from Ranked Data. Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, Vol. VI, pp. 385-390. 


10 Ayres, Leonard P.: An Index Number for State School Systems, Sage 
Foundations, 1920. 
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It is clear from Table I that variable 4 (percentage of native-born 
whites) exerts less influence upon the correlation between 1 and 2 than 
does variable 3 since the elimination of variable 3 lowers the correlation 
from .67 to .421 whereas the elimniation of variable 4 lowers it to only 
494. Similarly variable 4 has less influence upon the correlation between 
1 and 3 than does variable 2. The latter lowers the correlation from .58 
to .099, whereas the former lowers it only to 419. Coefficient 14.2 
shows that when school efficiency is eliminated there is no correlation 
between alpha scores and percentage of native-born white stock. The 
same is true when variables 2 and 3 are eliminated. It follows then 


from this that the native white stock, as such, did not exert the influence 


upon the scores that has been urged from time to time. 
Turning to Table II we find this conclusion confirmed. The corre- 
lation between variable 1 and the other three variables is .674. We can 


investigate the influence of these variables upon this correlation by suc- 


cessively eliminating each, one at a time. When variable 4 is eliminated, 


R , (2s), the value is not altered. 
The partial regression equation exhibits the same state of affairs. 
In the prediction of X,, X, has a weight of -++.562, X, of +-.123, 


and X, of —.01. Thus school efficiency contributes more than four 


times as much as the percentage of urban population, and native white 


stock contributes nothing when the probable error is taken into ac- 
count. 


Conclusions 


1. We may conclude from the above after making all reasonable 
allowances for crudeness of data that native-born whiteness has been un- 
warrantably “played up” by propagandists who have utilized alpha scores 
for their purpose. 

2. These results have an obvious bearing upon the question, How 
far may we depend upon the alpha scores as indicators of native ability? 

3. Once more comes to light the insecurity of drawing any but 
very limited conclusions from zero coefficients of correlation. 





THE NATURE OF EMOTION 


Francis C, SUMNER 
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Until comparatively recently the emotional life has been a phase 
of the mind to be practically neglected. Even today a certain stigma 


of unorthodoxy attaches to those psychologists who have the courage 
to bring forth the feeling life for consideration. It was Rosseau who 


in modern times first called attention to the profound originality and 
importance of the affective life. For him the very roots of the soul 


are to be traced to the emotions. Hence the so-called higher mental 
processes as reasoning, imagination and memory are merely epiphenom- 
ena of affectivity. Rosseau was far in advance of his time. Despite 


his effort to have emotion recognized as of fundamental importance for 


the understanding of the human mind, books, monographs and experi- 


mental research continued to magnify the importance of the intellectual 
processes and the emotional life was left for novelists, poets and drama- 
tists. Until lately, if one would seek information concerning the springs 


to human thought and activity, one would be compelled to consult the 


works of a Shakespeare, a Dante or a Goethe for the so-called “soulless 
psychology” reserved no place for emotion. 

It is necessary for us here to consider reasons for this flagrant 
neglect of emotion by the psychologists. Among these reasons are to be 
classed some rather superficial ones such as the obscurity of the emotional 


life, the confusion within it, the difficulties of the subject, the insta- 
bility of the emotions. Aside from reasons of this nature which appear 
rather as lame apologies the basic reason for the belated recognition 
of the emotional life by psychologists is to be found in the two-fold na- 
ture of emotion attention to which was called by William James and 
Carl Lange in 1884-5. Accordingly, emotion may be studied on the 
one hand from the standpoint of consciousness, that is, of introspection ; 
on the other hand from the standpoint of physiology, that is, of be- 
haviorism. The physiological part of emotion we are coming to recog- 
nize is of paramount importance. This of course was poorly under- 
stood in the early days of psychology when psychology was purely in- 
trospective. For introspective psychology mind was merely conscious- 
ness. Thus, sensation, memory, imagination and thought were the only 
mental processes consciousness could study analytically. Quite the con- 
trary with emotions, for the moment one turned his consciousness upon 
emotional experiences, they vanished and all that remained was the 
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vague memory. Consequently emotion in introspective psychology has 
little worked out upon it. 

During the middle of last century Darwin gave birth to a new 
method in psychology which has been responsible for our wonderful 
progress in psychology and especially for our more intimate under- 
standing of the emotional life. This new method was first known as 
that of external observation in contrast to the older psychological method 
of internal observation or introspection. External observation was later 
rechristened by E. B. Holt as the behavioristic method and consisted of 
the external observation of the muscular and glandular behavior of an 
organism. Although the legitimacy of this new method was seriously 
questioned by the supposedly orthodox psychologists, it rapidly gained 
defendants whose scientific rigor was not to be taken lightly. 

In some quarters today there continues a hotly contended struggle 
between the behavioristic and introspective methods. However in the 
advance sector a truce has been called and the terms of peace give to 
each side an unquestionable legitimacy. 

Thus the cause for the rather slow progress in our knowledge of 
the emotional life is accounted for in the necessary pre-requisite of a 
new method in psychology. As has been intimated, James and Lange 
in 1884-5 simultaneously turned introspective psychology upside down 
when they brought forward the hypothesis that emotion is the conscious- 
ness of widespread bodily disturbances previously initiated by sensory 
or ideational stimuli. Thus the twofold nature of the emotions was first 
intimated. James originally wrote that “our natural way of thinking 
about the emotions is that the mental perception of some fact excites 
the mental affection called the emotion, and that this latter state of mind 
gives rise to the bodily expression. My thesis on the contrary is that 
the bodily changes follow directly the perception of the exciting fact 
and that our feeling of the same changes as they occur is the emotion. 
Common sense says, we lose our fortune, are sorry and weep; we meet 
a bear, are frightened and run; we are insulted by a rival, are angry 
and strike. The hypothesis here to be defended says that this order of 
sequence is incorrect, that the one mental state is not immediately in- 
duced by the other, that the bodily manifestations must first be inter- 
posed between, and that the more rational statement is that we feel 
sorry because we cry, angry because we strike, afraid because we tremble 
and not that we cry, strike or tremble because we are sorry, angry or 
fearful, as the case may be.” 1 Elsewhere James continues,? “No one 


1 W. James. What is an Emotion? in Mind O. S., IX, 1884, 189 f. as quoted 
by Titchener, A Textbook of Psychology, 1921, 474 f. 
2W. James. Principles of Psychology. Quoted by Titchener, ibid. 
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will be inclined to doubt the fact that objects do excite bodily changes 
by a preorganised mechanism, or the farther fact that the changes are 
so indefinitely numerous and subtle that the entire organism may be 
called a sounding board, which every change of consciousness, how- 
ever slight, may make reverberate—Every one of the bodily changes 
whatsoever it is, is felt, acutely or obscurely, the moment it occurs— 
Each emotion is the resultant of a sum of elements, and—the elements 
are all organic changes, and each of them is the reflex effect of the 
exciting object.” 

Carl Lange, professor of medicine in Copenhagen, published in 
1885 practically the same hypothesis and at the same time attempted 
to specify the particular organic changes taking place in emotion. He 
writes : “It is the vasomotor system that we have to thank for the whole 
emotional aspect of our mental life, for our joys and sorrows, our 
hours of happiness and misery. If the objects that affect our senses had 
not the power to throw this system into action, we should travel through 
life indifferent and dispassionate ; the impressions of the outside world 
would enrich our experience, would increase our knowledge, but that is 
all; they would neither rouse us to joy nor goad us to anger, neither 
bow us in care nor overwhelm us with terror.” ® 

Such a revolutionary hypothesis was decidedly beyond the pale of 
introspection which of necessity limited itself to conscious phenomena. 
Such a revolutionary hypothesis was inevitably the offspring of be- 
haviorism which considers the muscular and glandular activity of prime 
importance. This latter method and its sub-methods have been of recent 
years so rigorously refined to conform to the most exacting canons of 
empirical science that the behavioristic method now legitimately supple- 
ments the older introspective method in psychology. In view of the 
prestige enjoyed in these times by the behavioristic method, the James- 
Lange hypothesis is rapidly gaining the intelligent acceptance denied 
it originally when the ground had not yet been broken for its appre- 
ciation. 


It is the purpose of this paper to set forth systematically the nature 
of the emotions as understood by present-day behavioristic psychol- 
ogy. 

Behaviorism opens for us vistas of the mind’s working which 
would forever remain closed for introspection. Mind for the behavior- 
istic psychologist is essentially the objectively observed action of an or- 
ganism. This action is executed by the striped muscles, the smooth 
muscles and the glands. These organs of response are aroused to ac- 


8 Ueber Gemiithsbewegungen. 
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tion by physico-chemical stimuli from outside of the organism. The 
latter coming in contact with the sense organs or receptors are trans- 
formed into nervous excitations which are relayed by means of afferent 
nerve fibres to the cerebro-spinal or central nervous system. Here the 
nervous excitations are relayed by adjustor or connecting neurones 
to centres of origin of efferent or motor nerve fibres which latter con- 
vey the nervous excitations to the various effectors or organs of re- 
sponse. 

Now the efferent nerves leaving the central nervous system for 
the organs of response may roughly be divided into two types: those 
which lead to the striped muscles and those which lead to the smooth 
muscles and glands. In the light of present-day behaviorism the effer- 
ent nerves leading to the striped muscles are of importance for in- 
stincts and habits. In instinct the resistances to the various synaptical 
connections have been lowered through ages of pre-genital practice. In 
habit the hesistances have been lowered at the various synaptical connec- 
tions through post-genital practice. 

Now the efferent nerves leading to the smooth muscles and glands 
are of importance for emotion. In emotion the resistances at the vari- 
ous synaptical connections have been lowered through ages of pre- 
genital practice. The efferent nerves leading to the smooth muscles and 
glands leave the central nervous system by way of the 10th cranial 
nerves, the vagi, and at each of the thirty-one spinal levels by way of 
the pre-ganglionic fibres. These pre-ganglionic fibres connect with the 
vagi at the sympathetic ganglia corresponding to the various spinal levels. 
From thence the efferent excitation is relayed by the post-ganglionic 
fibres directly to the smooth muscles and glands at the level in ques- 
tion. This efferent nerve system is called the sympathetic or auto- 
nomic system. 

Here it is proper to insert one of the critical objections to the 
James-Lange hypothesis. Sherrington transected the vagi of dogs and 
reports that there were still manifested emotional disturbances. Of 
course this experiment offers no crucial evidence against the James- 
Lange hypothesis as the internal behavior of smooth muscles and 
glands could still be set off through the preganglionic fibres of the sym- 
pathetic nervous system. The report of the internal changes to con- 
sciousness might still be effected over sensory fibres of the peripheral 
nervous system. However Sherrington extended his experiment to 
include the transacting of the spinal cord of other dogs just below the 
medulla, thus cutting off sensory impulses from the body as far for- 
ward as the shoulders. Some emotional disturbances were still mani- 
fested. The explanation of this phenomenon may be found in the 
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fact that the emiotional disturbances were set off in this case by efferent 
impulses coming over the vagi. In this case the disturbance could not 
have been reported to the consciousness of the dogs. That as Sher- 
rington maintains these were reported to the consciousness of the dogs, 
we can have no absolute knowledge as only the dogs would know. 

Of paramount importance to us in our inquiry concerning the 
nature of emotion are the organs of response under control of this 
sympathetic nervous system. They are as has been stated the glands 
and smooth muscles. These are the organs which are responsible 
for the internal commotion known as emotion. 

The smooth muscles form all the tubings of the body. Such struc- 
tures are the alimentary canal from mouth to anus; the circulatory or 
vaso-motor system subdivided into venous and arterial systems; the 
respiratory system; the urino-genital system and the ducts of duct 
glands. The smooth muscles are arranged in layers somewhat like the 
layers of fabric in a bicycle tire. One layer functions the opposite of 
the other layer in the constriction and enlargement of the canals. The 
ends of some of these tubular systems are opened or shut by what are 
known as sphincter muscles. 

Now the glands are diminutive chemical plants of the body which 
are chemically as well as nervously irritable. The secretions of these 
glands serve as the chemical agents at work in body-building and oper- 
ation. 

These glands fall into two classes: those which have ducts through 
which the secretions pour; those which have no ducts and the secretions 
of which permeate the body through osmosis and blood circulations. 
Among the duct glands of the body are included the following: the 
salivary glands which are subdivided into parotid, sublingual and sub- 
maxillary. In the walls of the stomach are to be found gastric glands or 
cells which secrete gastric juice; in the walls of the duodenum are glands 
or cells which secrete rennin, pepsin, ptyalin and hydrochloric acid; 
moreover, into the duodenum empties the common duct of the liver and 
pancreas. The secretion of the former is called bile; of the latter, 
pancreatic juice. All of these secretions generally known under the 
name of enzymes aid in the processes of digestion. About the eyes 
are to be found the lachrymal glands the secretions of which are called 
tears and the function of which is to lubricate the eyeball. In the small 
of the back are located the kidneys which refine and separate the blood. 
The secretion here is urine which passes through a duct to the bladder 
and thence outwards through the urethral canal. In the sweat glands 
are to be found analogues of the kidneys in that they refine and sepa- 
rate the blood vicariously. The secretion here is sweat and the ducts 
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are called pores. The sebaceous glands secrete sebum for the purpose 
of oiling the hair. In the genital glands, ovaries and testes, are gen- 
erated the life germs, the ova and spermatozoa, which pass out through 
the vas deferens in the male and the Fallopian tubes in the female. Nu- 
merous other duct glands stand in close relationship with the genital 
glands as for example the mammillary glands. 

On the other hand the ductless glands or endocrine glands are the 
subject of most recent research. Among those partially investigated 
are: the pituitary or hypophysis situated at the base of the brain in the 
interpeduncular space. The secretion called pituitrin is of major im- 
portance for the fabrication of flesh and bone. The thyroid and para- 
thyroids located frontally astride the wind-pipe just below the larynx 
furnish secretions known as thyroxin and parathyroxin which corre- 
spond in a way to the gasolene fed to the automobile engine by means 
of the accelerator. The more gasolene fed, the greater speed of the 
car. The thyroid and parathyroid accelerate or retard other bodily 
processes. Astride of the kidneys are to be discovered the adrenal 
glands the secretion of which is called adrenin or adrenalin. This se- 
cretion fused through the body gives renewed energy to the striped or 
skeletal muscles by driving the blood from the abdominal processes to 
the striped muscles and at the same time by charging the blood with 
blood sugar, having converted the glycogen stored within the liver. 
Among the many ductless glands the functions of which are wrapped 
in semi-obscurity are: the pineal gland to be seen on the dorsal aspect of 
the brain stem immediately above the corpora quadrigemina ; the thymus 
located near the thyroid; the pancreas which fulfills a double function 
as duct and ductless gland. Its ductless function appears to be the 
checking of the adrenal in the latter’s function of converting the gly- 
cogen of the liver into blood sugar. In the genital glands are the cells 
of Leydig, more commonly called the interstitial cells and recently re- 
named by Steinach puberty glands which through osmosis disseminate a 
secretion which is important for the organism’s zest in living. 

Such a brief review can hardly do justice to the organs of re- 
sponse controlled by the sympathetic nervous system. However it 
suffices to break the way for our understanding of the complex nature 
of emotion. When directly a sensory stimulus or indirectly an idea- 
tional stimulus initiates a nervous excitation, this latter excitation is 
relayed to the central nervous system (cerebro-spinal system) where it 
is connected with an efferent nerve of the sympathetic nervous system 
and thence it is relayed to these smooth muscles and glands which are 
in turn thrown into commotion. These connections have, as has been 
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stated, been pre-established in the history of the phylum, and are in- 
herited. 

From the behavioristic standpoint emotion is the behavior of the 
glands and smooth muscles. Lange originally maintained that of these 
internal organs of response the vaso-motor system played the major 
role in emotion. Recent investigations would assign the major role to 
the glandular system and especially to the ductless glands. However 
the importance of the vaso-motor system must not be overlooked. It 
has a two-fold function to fulfill in emotion: 1. the forcing of blood to 
various parts of the body which is strikingly manifested in the face or 
the withdrawal of blood from these parts; 2. the carrying of the en- 
docrine secretions to all parts of the body especially to the skeletal 
muscles. These endocrine secretions arriving at the skeletal muscles 
give to them tone, nourishment and chemical excitation or the reverse. 
Thus for an example the diaphragm may receive from these secretions 
carried to them by the blood an exhileration resulting in excited breath- 
ing. 

The endocrine secretions are technically known as autacoids and 
they are classified as hormones if their general effect upon the organism 
is stimulating or exhilerating ; as chalones if their general effect upon the 
organism is depressive or inhibitive. 

From the introspective standpoint emotion is then the conscious- 
ness of all this bodily commotion. Emotional consciousness thus of 
necessity follows the organic disturbance. The report to consciousness 
however, does not come through the sympathetic nerve fibres which, ac- 
cording to the neurologists, are wholly efferent or motor, but through the 
afferent or sensory fibres of the peripheral nervous system. The wide- 
spread changes wrought in the smooth musculature and the glandular 
system described above are necessarily vague and definitely non-localiz- 
able. Hence in emotional consciousness the emotion analyzes itself into 
a conglomeration of sensations reigning in upon consciousness from 
wide-ranging areas of the internal body. Obviously emotion from the 
standpoint of introspection must needs be vague, non-localizable, wide- 
spread, internal rather than external, evanescent, and but faintly mem- 
orable. In a word, emotion, introspectively speaking, is an aggregate 
of petites perceptions which must ever remain in marginal conscious- 
ness.—Psychoanalysis would call this marginal consciousness subcon- 
sciousness. What is of interest for us is that introspection relying upon 
the vague data of consciousness is positively unable to discover the 
specific origin of these petites perceptions. However, the invaluable 
contribution introspection makes to our knowledge of the emotions rests 
upon its ability at least to discriminate among the various types of 
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emotional consciousness and to label each type with a name as fear, 
anger, hate, love, anxiety, pity, wonder, disgust, pride, humility, etc. 
In other words we owe to introspection the actual meanings of the 
names of the several emotions. 

To behaviorism we owe our knowledge of emotion in itself, i. e., 
the disturbances of the smooth musculature and glandular system. The 
work of investigating behavioristically the bodily disturbances which 
run parallel to the various types of emotional consciousnesses is fairly 
under way in research laboratories. Special apparatus had to be, and 
is being, invented for the observation of these internal disturbances. 
Among some of the instruments which aid such difficult observation are 
the pneumograph for recording variations in respiration, the plethysmo- 
graph for recording variations in pulsations; the sphygmomanometer 
for registering changes in volume of parts due to the heart-action; the 
ergograph which records variations in the efficiency of skeletal muscles ; 
the automatograph recording involuntary movement of muscles due 
to vaso-motor and glandular reactions in emotion. To these methods 
of detecting emotional disturbance may be added that of blood or urine- 
analysis for discovering increase in sugar. Psychoanalysis has fur- 
nished behavioristic psychology with several new methods of detecting 
emotion. Among them are dream-analysis, slips of tongue and pen, 
the continuous method and free association. The first three methods 
were perfected by Freud; the fourth method by Carl Jung. Woodworth 
has devised an emotional questionnaire. J. W. Breitweiser at the Uni- 
versity of California has turned the sphygmomanometer to a practical 
use in detecting when a person is lying by means of the variations in 
blood pressure. Likewise he has used this instrument for measuring 
the “kick” or emotion elicited by kissing. 

Observation without instruments has already gleaned a mass of 
symptoms indicative of emotional disturbances as pallor of face, redden- 
ning of face, flow of tears, groans, cries, exclamations, sighs, sobs, la- 
bored breathing, accelerated breathing, heart-throbs, trembling, swoon- 
ing, paralysis, diarrhea, no desire for food, inability to urinate, poly- 
uria, glycosuria, frequent urination, grinding of teeth, sparkling of the 
eyes, dilation of nostrils, dilation of the pupils, stuttering, dancing, 
mouth-watering, falling of lower jaw, wrinkling of forehead, smiling, 
variations in the temperature of the body, detumescence, etc. For a 
thorough-going resume of these modes of emotional expression one 
must consult the work of Mantegazza on Physiognomy and Expression 
and his numerous other works on the separate emotions; the work of 
Darwin on The Expressions of the Emotions in Man and Animals; 
the work of Piderit on “Mimik und Physiognomik ;” the monograph by 
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E. G. Boring and E. B. Titchener on “A Model for the Demonstration 
of Facial Expression” appearing in The American Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, Oct., 1923; Crile’ss Man—An Adaptive Mechanism; Cannon’s 
Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage and the numerous 
references given in the bibliography of these works. 

The difficult and trying task of correlating organic disturbances 
with the various types of emotional consciousnesses has gone forward 
rather slowly. Present-day research is busily engaged upon this prob- 
lem. Especially does this problem present difficulties when it comes 
to the matter of correlating the exact internal changes with the specific 
type of emotional consciousness. A rather commendable beginning has 
been made in the solution of this problem. 

The original discovery of the glands and the importance of their 
secretions for the general temperament of an individual is commonly 
accredited to the ancient Greek physicians, Hippocrates and Galen. Ac- 
cording to them there were four humors in the organism, the peculiar 
mixture of which explained the four temperaments (sanguine; choleric 
or billious, melancholic or nervous, phlegmatic or lymphatic). Those 
humors were blood, pituitrin, bile and black bile. Not until 1849 was 
the scientific work upon the glandular system commenced by A. A. Ber- 
thold at Géttingen. This work was continued by Claude Bernard, 
Thomas Addison and Brown-Sequard. During the last half of the 
nineteenth century a host of investigators appeared and to these men 
we owe a great portion of the discoveries of separate glands and their 
respective functions. It was Starling who christened the secretions of 
the ductless or endocrine glands by the name of hormones—a word of 
Greek origin and literally meaning to set in motion, to stir up. More 
recent investigators have, however, found the word hormones inadequate 
as a general name for the endocrine secretions. The word autacoid has 
been substituted. Now it proves that there are two sorts of autacoids: 
those which stir up and those which depress the organism. The former 
are called hormones and the latter chalones by Schafer. In this dis- 
tinction there appears the probable solution of the organic changes un- 
derlying respectively the consciousness of feeling fine and the conscious- 
ness of feeling badly. From the behavioristic point of view we com- 
monly speak of So and So being in good spirits, full of pep, happy, 
or the reverse, that he is at low ebb, downcast, depressed, unhappy. 
Between these two poles does the emotional life swing. If the chalones 
predominate in the organism, the individual feels depressed; if the hor- 
mones predominate in his organism, he feels happy or excited. Now 
Fouillee and Manouvrier have suggested that the feeling of happiness 
correlates with the biological process of anabolism; that the feeling of 
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sadness correlates with the biological process of catabolism. From our 
more recently discovered data chalone-secretions are at work in catabol- 
ism; hormone-secretions are at work in anabolism. In some individuats 
catabolism (chalone-secretion) or anabolism (hormone-secretion) pre- 


dominates in their biological inheritance, making for life-long depression 
or exaltation. In others these processes alternate as to predominance in 
conformance to the law of periodicity, making for alteration in moods. 
Abnormal manifestations of these mood-alternations are to be seen in 


manic-depressive insanity and in dual personality. Whether the duct- 


secretions are ordinarily under the control of the ductless secretions or 


vice versa is a problem for further research. However, it has been 
known for a long time that melancholy has as one of its causative fac- 
tors disordered liver as the word melancholy means in Greek black or dis- 


ordered liver. We know also that constipation which in all probability is- 
sues from disordered liver is an indication of depression or melan- 


choly. 

If, however, the endocrine glands control the duct-glands, the con- 
scious states of pleasantness and unpleasantness are to be explained as 
due respectively to hormone-secretions and chalone secretions. All the 


bodily processes would then have to be explained as due originally to 


the effects of the autacoids. Thus the musculature, striped as well as 


smooth, would be affected by the autacoids, carrying in their wake the 
retardation or acceleration of heartbeat, breathing, action of the vaso- 
motor system and striped muscles. Likewise would the so-called higher 


mental processes be retarded or accelerated. Thought might take a 
pessimistic or optimistic hue. In the final analysis, joy would mean, 


as Spencer writes, the flood-tide of life; sadness the ebb-tide. 
Experimentation has carried on the work of investigating the quan- 

titative effects of hormones when injected into the organism hypoder- 

mically. They appear to act as drugs, for example, strychnine. Too 


much may paralyze; a moderate quantity cause exhileration; too little 


a diminutive exhileration. 

Cannon has succeeded in discovering some of the important bodily 
phenomena running parallel to hte emotional consciousnesses called anger 
and fear. In anger as well as in fear and pain the most important in- 


ternal changes orient about the adrenal gland which is thrown into 


activity by the nervous impulses of the sympathetic nervous system. 


A state of hypersecretion is the direct result while the secretion or 
adrenalin causes the liver to release its glycogen which is converted into 
blood sugar and forces the blood laden with the sugar to the skeletal or 
striped muscles by constricting the vaso-motor muscles of the circulatory 


system in the abdominal area, The blood and the sugar nutriment in- 
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crease muscular tone and efficiency, favoring a supreme exertion of the 
peripheral muscles in fear and anger. In pain as well as in fear and 
anger a wound hastily heals due to the rapid coagulation of the blood 
by reason of the blood’s surcharge of sugar. During such emotional dis- 


turbances, the duct-glands emptying into the alimentary tract close down, 
hunger disappears and the digestive processes cease. This is in part due 
to the withdrawal of blood from the smooth musculature of the ali- 
mentary system. 

Despite the penetrating study such as Cannon has given to the spe- 
cific organic changes, it can hardly do justice to the far-reaching differ- 


ences among the organic changes corresponding to fear, anger and pain. 
That there is a difference in consciousness among these emotions, of 
necessity points to a difference, however slight, among the organic 
changes. It is just this differential between two widespread organic 
disturbances which must serve as the grail of future research. 


Intimately bound up with the solution of this behavioristic problem 
is the explanation of the fact, for instance, that we shed tears when we 
are joyful, sorrowful, or angry. Now, there must be some further 


organic changes than the lychrymal secretion in order to differentiate 
behavioristically sorrow from joy, or sorrow from anger. The behavior- 


ists have been guilty of committing the monistic fallacy of seeking one 
organic change. 


From yet another angle data bearing upon the nature of emotion 
have been furnished by psychologists who have been solely interested in 
the stimulus-end of emotion. The study of the conditioned reflex by 


Pavlow, von Bechterew and Lashley has advanced our knowledge of 


the nature of the multiplication of stimuli which may elicit the same 
emotional disturbances within the internal organism. From the stand- 
point of heredity emotional stimuli are surprisingly few in number. 
Watson reports that in his experiments with infants ranging in age 
from a few days to three or four months, the only stimuli to fear- 


reactions were: 1, the removal of support; 2. loud noises; 3. sudden 


push or shake when infant is just awaking or falling to sleep; 4. sud- 
den pulling of blanket from beneath infant in the hypnogogic states. 
The only stimulus to anger-reactions were the hampering of the infant’s 
movements. The only stimuli to love-reactions were stroking or manip- 


ulation of the erogenous zones, tickling, gentle rocking, patting, shaking 


and turning upon the stomach across the attendant’s knee. Despite 


serious objections to this extreme paucity of stimuli to these emotional 
reactions, it is obvious that the number of stimuli to emotional reactions 
is originally very small. In proportion as the experience of the indi- 
vidual augments, the multiplication of stimuli goes on. The nature of 
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this experiential multiplication of stimuli is at once rendered intelligible 
to us through our knowledge of the conditioned reflex whereby a new 
stimulus is substituted for the original in order to set off the original 
emotional responses. This process is identical to that demonstrated by 
T'avlow in the case of the salivary reflex of the dog. The visual stimu- 
lus of food sets off the unconditioned reflex of salivation. Through the 
simultaneous stimulation of the retina with the food and of the basilar 
membrane with the sound of a gong, the visual stimulation 
can be supplanted by the auditory stimulation. The sound of the gong 
may henceforth cause by itself the flow of saliva. The substitutions 
of stimuli to emotional reactions attain to their greatest multiplication 
in the life of the neurotic. This phenomenon is sometimes called dif- 
fusion or transfer. 

Among other emotional phenomena to receive attention are sub- 
limation and delayed or deferred reaction. Delayed reactions may be 
explained as inhibition of the internal reaction to the external stimulus 
for the time being. The delay of the emotional reaction is traced to 
the adjustor neurones of cerebrum. Just as in a telephone system a 
delay in getting a response from the party called up may be traced to 
a hold-up in the central office. Again the delay may be occasioned 
hy the fact that another element in the stimulus combination or situa- 
tion may have obtained the right of way in the setting off of its appro- 
priate emotional response. This case is analogous to the “line busy” in 
the telephone system. A typical case of delayed emotional reaction is 
that of the boss making an employee angry. Instead of the employee 
hecoming angry immediately, fear reactions may cause a delay in the 
anger reactions until the employee reaches home where he vents his 
anger upon his wife or child or pet animal as the case may be. 

Sublimation of an emotion is seen when, for example, the anger 
response is blocked as far as its crudest manifestation is concerned. So- 
called higher modes of expression may be found for the anger-escape. 

Another group of behaviorists including physicians, psychiatrists, 
psychoanalysts and moralists are engaged in the very important work of 
re-educating the neurotic individual. Neuroticism is for the most part 
aberrant emotionalism. Neurotic individuals may possess high or low 
intellectual ability while their emotional life is wholly out of gear. They 
are heirs to morbid fears, hypersensitiveness, moodiness, abnormal trans- 
fers, feelings of inferiority, delusions of greatness, emotional thinking 
(Bleuler’s autistic thinking), intuitions, self-projections, delusions of 
persecution, over-suspiciousness and general alienation from reality. In 
a word, their exaggerated emotional life leads to maladaptation to reality. 
‘Lhey cannot detach themselves from emotional attachments as easily as 
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the normal person. Neurotics are thought by some scientists to be in- 
creasing in number. Even some thinkers like Nordau see in the increase 
in number of neurotics a sign of racial degeneracy. It may, however, be 
that the neurotic has always existed and the scientific attention is just 
being given to this type of individual. Or it may be that civilization has 
so ameliorated the lot of man that neurotic individuals today have a bet- 
ter chance than formerly for survival. 

From the serious study of neurotics it has been learned that emo- 
tional disorders are usually accompanied by abnormalities of the inter- 

.nal organism such as indigestion, irregularities of the liver, anaemia, 
malfunctioning of certain glands such as the pancreas, ovaries, the ad- 
renals and the thyroid, and low bodily temperatures commonly attributed 
to a sub-pituitary. Women are more prone to neurotic tendencies than 
men; children than adults. 

Neurotic tendencies may be inherited or acquired. With the inheri- 
ted type of neuroticism remedial measures must of necessity depend upon 
the progress of materia medica. More promising work has been done 
towards remedying acquired neuroticism. The contribution of materia 
medica has been of the nature of supplying to the organism in drug 
form those secretions in which the organism is deficient. Certain drugs 
have been discovered which will inhibit oversecretion of certain glands 
and certain other drugs have been discovered which will stimulate certain 
glands to normal secretion which have subfunctioned. In this realm 
there is still much room for progress. 

Methods of re-education have been surprisingly successful in the 
hands of psychoanalysts and moralists, and we might here include the 
auto-suggestion psychologists. According to these practitioners, the 
emotional life of the neurotic needs to be redirected with reference to 
reality. Not infrequently the case has been that the neurotic is unin- 
formed and in doubt as to reality. Here he or she becomes the prey of 
his or her emotions. Sound knowledge of the world, society, one’s mind 
and body has served as remedial check to misdirected emotionalism. 
Along this same line it is found that neurotic individuals have often 

been misinformed during early childhood when the emotional life is 

ascendant. The Freudian school finds as a frequent cause of acquired 
neuroticism a pampered childhood. In the sheltered environment of the 
home the child’s emotional life is given absolute license and when he or 
she is thrown face to face with the sterner realities of life outside of 
the family, maladjustment is the inevitable. Usually if the sheltered 
existence has continued abnormally long, the greater is this sort of 
maladaptation. According to Freud the parental encouragement of 
emotional attachments of a heterosexual or homosexual character to 
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father or mother is all too frequently to blame for the subsequent mal- 
adjustment of the emotional life of the child to reality. 

Moralists point to the crying need of sane control of the emotions 
of the child on the part of the parents. The great evil of undisciplined 
emotions in the home is that in extra-familial life there results an 
unfortunate augmentation of the conflicts of the individual with the 
social milieu. 

A number of practical psychologists despairing in all probability 
of changing human nature have attempted to change the environment of 
the neurotic in such a way that the pleasant emotions may have the 
ascendency. They would either remove the individual to a more pleas- 
ant environment or change some elements of the environment which 
are disagreeable. As an example of the former procedure we might 
take the removal of an individual from a foggy, sunless section of the 
country to a bright, sunshiny section. Or we might take the removal of 
a neurotic from a mountainous section where there is an iodine-insuffi- 
ciency in the food and water to the sea-coast where the reverse condi- 
tion obtains. It is important that the thyroid have iodine-nutriment 
without which its subfunctions and the organism suffers from lack of 
“pep” or “drive.” As examples of the second procedure white walls which 
make an occupant of a room complain of feeling cold or uncomfortable, 
may be changed to light cream color with the consequent removal of 
unpleasant feelings. Well-cooked food may change disagreeableness 
into agreeableness. Much is being done nowadays toward making home 
a more agreeable place to pass one’s time in the matter of color schemes 
and illumination. 

We are at last beginning to recognize the greater importance of 
the emotional life as Rosseau foresaw long ago. We are beginning to 
understand the importance of the emotional life for the fate of an in- 
dividual. We have been all wrong when we have attempted to corre- 
late with low intelligence crime, prostitution, murder, theft and anti- 
social actions. It is in the emotional life that we find the key to re- 
ligion, genius, fanaticism, thought, belief, vice, crime, morality and 
Bolshevism. Education is cryingly in need of a new dispensation. More 
and more will the teacher of tomorrow need know and train the emotions 
of the rising generations. 
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A NEGRO INDUSTRIAL GROUP! 
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Morehouse College. 


INTRODUCTION 


It is the purpose of this investigation to present a comprehensive 
picture of colored longshoremen who comprise one of the largest indus- 
trial groups in the Negro population of New York City. 

The presence of the Negro in longshore work just as his presence 
in large numbers in any other industry or in American society at large, 
creates a peculiar problem. Here the problem is complicated by the 
casual nature of the work, a situation unrelieved by any systematic at- 
tempts at decasualization as has characterized the English situation. The 
status of the Negro is rendered doubtful, for half-articulate and spo- 
radic protests against his presence in the industry are never absent. 
During the past decade the number of Negroes in longshore work has 
increased ten-fold. There is little or no detailed information available 
concerning these men. A very comprehensive and informing study ? of 


longshoremen made in 1910 and 1911 by Mr. Charles B. Barnes, a fel- 
low of the New York School of Philanthropy, makes only casual men- 
tion of the Negro as a newcomer and an insignificant factor in the 


industry. 

In view of a problem existing along the waterfront and the ab- 
sence of material that might shed light on the situation, the writer set 
himself to work to ascertain such facts as would define the problem, 
and, perhaps, suggest some lines of improvement. One question natur- 
ally arising would be the nativity of the men; for the antecedent en- 
vironment of these men, as well as their previous occupations, would 
condition their reactions in the present environment. We know that 
there was a great exodus of Negroes from the South during the World 
War. To what extent are Negro longshoremen part of that exodus? 
Another question of interest would be the extent of unionism among 


1 This monograph is the result of investigations begun in March, 1921, by 
the writer while a Fellow in the Department of Social Research of the New York 
School of Social Work and completed under the auspices of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. Miss Kate Claghorn of the New York School of Social Work, and 
Miss Mary VanKleeck of the Department of Industrial Studies of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, gave indispensable assistance throughout by helpful criticisms 
and suggestions. 

2“The Longshoremen.” Charles B. Barnes, Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, 1915. 
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these men. Concurrent with this question would be, not only the rela- 
tionship existing between white men and colored men in their union, 
but the whole question of race relations. Because of the casual nature 
of this employment, not to mention the present depression in the ship- 
ping industry, the economic position of these men would also be the 
subject of investigation. To what extent are these men able to main- 
tain themselves and families? In cases where longshore work is insuffi- 
cient, how do they supplement their earnings? Are these men mar- 
ried and stabilized in their habits, or are they migratory workers? Are 
they members of the church—the main institutional life among Negroes? 
What is their education? Are they protected by insurance? Answers 
to these questions and many more would afford the desired insight into 
this group in New York City. 

In order to secure this information it was necessary for the investi- 
gator to visit docks, piers, saloons, the homes of the men, union meet- 
ing places, and chance assemblages of the men. These visits took the 
investigator to saloons in the Columbus Hill district, where he found 
the men lounging, smoking, debating and complaining against their lot. 
Some showed signs of intoxication from the illicit traffic in liquor which 
doubtless attracted many to the saloons for recreation. Others were 
found lolling on the street corners and cellar-doors when the weather 
permitted. Visits were made to the piers of the Ward, White Star, 
Transatlantique, and Cunard lines. During lunch hour and while they 
were waiting for call to duty, the men were interviewed for informa- 
tion. A few men were interviewed at the foot of Wall Street and at a 
lunch room nearby. Much time was spent in the union rest room on 
Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, where many of the men await the call from 
the piers. Although these diverse sources were visited for informa- 
tion it was possible to fill out completely during the month of investiga- 
tion only eighty-two schedules. This was due primarily to suspicion on 
the part of the men, as well as a stubborn indifference. Explaining 
the investigation to each man was the characteristic method of securing 
the information. Often it was necessary to spend a half hour with 
a man before he would consent to give the desired facts. The general 
reaction of the men to the investigation will be discussed in the next 
chapter. Nevertheless, those represented in the schedules are typical of 
the colored longshoremen for they were drawn from the different 
branches of longshore work in which colored men are found; from 
local unions that are colored, mixed and primarily white; from men 
young and old, both married and single; and from men of every degree 
of ignorance and intelligence. The study does not take into account the 
men engaged in the coastwise trade. It represents those engaged in the 
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deep water trade, of whom, according to estimates, there are about 
5,000. 

The investigation was not restricted to the longshoremen and 
their representatives. Employing stevedores, either representing the 
steamship companies or stevedore firms were interviewed. In order to 
get a comprehensive view of the situation interviews were held with 
companies employing Negroes and those that do not. Through these 
interviews the investigator attempted to ascertain the opinions of 
the employers as to the comparative working qualities of white and 
colored men; the policy of the company in hiring them; and whatever 
was observable in the relation of the two races while working to- 
gether. 

The history of the Negro in longshore work as in industry in 
general has been a series of invasions, principally during strikes and 
periods of labor shortage. These invasions have been met by pro- 
tests on the side of white labor, resulting quite often in violence. In 
the meanwhile the Negro has been gradually organized. After the strike 
of 1887 on the waterfront a few were used for the heavy work. It 
was not until 1895 when the Ward Line employed four gangs of Negroes 
to break a local strike that the Negro secured a foothold in the industry. 


As an example of the violent opposition encountered by the Negro 
worker, a foreman told the investigator that he could recall the time 
when a Negro could not walk on Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, the pres- 
ent location of the rooms of local 968. During the riot of 1899 there 
was a strike on the Mallory Line. Again the Negroes secured work, 
not, however, without paying with their blood. 


From then on we can trace the rapid increase of Negro workers on 
the waterfront. In 1902 there were ten day gangs of Negro long- 
shoremen. This number had grown in 1904 to thirty-five, with thirty- 
two Negro and three white foremen. With the increase of Negro 
workers came unionism. This was inaugurated by T. V. O’Connor in 
1909. The Italians, who have shown less racial antipathy than the 
Irish, were the first to admit Negroes. But when the Negro outside 
of the union proved a perpetual menace as a scab, the Irish decided 
it was better to admit him as an ally. In spite of union affiliation and 
equal status with the white—in the absence of any expressed limita- 
tions—the Negro is still prohibited from working on some piers. Only 
recently has he been permitted to work on the White Star piers. This 
extension of freedom was due to the refusal of the Irish to unload 
British ships, as a protest against the death of Terence MacSwiney. 
Such, briefly, has been the history on the waterfront of the Negro who 
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is still struggling against the restrictions imposed upon him because 
of his color.’ 


II 
REACTION OF THE MEN TO THE INVESTIGATION 


Some reference has already been made to some of the numer- 
ous difficulties encountered by the investigator. But here an extended 
discussion of the reactions of the men will be undertaken; because 
the reactions represent not only the usual difficulties attendant upon 
an investigation, but rather a distinct class and racial psychology. Any 
attempt at the amelioration of the lot of Negroes in industry must have 
regard for these unique psychological reactions or else be doomed to, 
meet a cold and indifferent reception from the men. 

To characterize best this attitude would be to say that the men 
as a whole live under the domination of fear and hopelessness. Fear on 
the part of these men was by no means formless, and, supported by 
a show of reason, it intrenched itself with the men. Some of the men 
saw in the investigation designs against the unions, perhaps inspired by 
the open shop campaign. It was possible for one man who read the 
daily papers to prevent a score from giving any individual information 
worthy of recording. A more general fear, supported perhaps by ex- 
perience, was the fear of schemes inaugurated by the white union men 
to destroy the colored unions or impair the standing of colored men. 
The question on the schedule relating to the efforts of the unions to 
organize colored men furnished for many conclusive evidence that white 
union officials were getting concrete evidence that the majority of col- 
ored longshoremen did not want a colored organizer—a situation re- 
vealed to the investigator for the first time by the objections raised. 
Two hours of explanation failed to dispel these misgivings and sus- 
picions, especially when it was learned that some of the personnel of 
the Urban League were white. This latter fact was sufficient excuse for 
more than a dozen to refuse to give information. 

More potent often than the foregoing fears was a deep-seated and 
in some instances an ineradicable distrust of their own people. So 
when the investigator approached one man, the latter asked immediately : 
“What white man do you want to sell me out to now?” This attitude 
was seemingly the result of numerous experiences with colored leaders 


8 The facts of history were secured from a colored foreman. The writer 
has endeavored to substantiate these statements by checking them up with the 
information given by other men, and especially by constant reference to Mr. 


Barnes’ work. ‘ \ 
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promoting enterprises ranging from small business ventures to gigantic 


schemes for emigration to Africa. Typical of this attitude was the 


episode related by a longshoreman about sixty years old, and from 
Georgia. He said that he had resolved in 1882 never to put any confi- 
dence in anything promoted or advocated by a member of his race. 
This resolution on his part was, according to his testimony, due to the 
activities of a colored preacher who went about the country in 1882 


urging Negroes to sell their property and goods and emigrate to Africa. 
His interpretation of the scheme, which—it is historically true—resulted 
in a fiasco entailing much suffering, was that the whole affair was a 
deliberate sale of Negroes to Wall Street. His hearers, who were voci- 
ferous in their praise of his understanding and ready in their confirma- 
tion of his views with a wealth of similar episodes which they recited, 
were as staunch as he in their refusal to give any personal informa- 
tion or specific facts concerning the longshore situation. 

Just as deceptive schemes have made these men fearful of the de- 
signs of others, their hard fare has inspired them with hopelessness, 
and, where reconciliation to their lot is achieved, resignation. The 
question constantly put to the investigator was: “What can the Urban 
League do after they have ascertained the nature of our situation?” 
The argument offered by a longshoreman from Georgia, who said he 
owned a farm and eight houses, was representative. He said that the 
United States government was supposed to guarantee him protection 
from mobs and the right to choose his governors. “But what does the 
government do?” he asked. He argued that when the government re- 
fused to make good its guarantees what could the Urban League do 
to make living in Georgia safe for a black man. The longshore situa- 
tion to him was similar. It was in the hands of white men who could not 
be moved by anything short of arms, and the Urban League did not 
possess such power, and even if such methods were used it would be 
suicidal. He concluded, therefore, and the group about him concurred 
in his opinion, that the whole investigation was futile. Another source 
of hopelessness and resignation was the general belief that longshore 
work was casual and no form of relief was possible. They believed 
that they were caught in a situation from which there was no escape 
since they were unfit for any other form of employment. A feeling that 
labor is helpless in its contest with capital had caused many others 
to become resigned to their pursuit of a precarious livelihood. Some 
were inclined to think that the Urban League was the tool of the class 
against whom they were waging war. 

If these causes of hopelessness could be removed, there would still 
remain a universal and powerful cause of despair. This cause has 
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been instilled by bitter experience. It is the success of the deliberate 


and calculated plan of the South to inculcate in Negroes diffidence and 


self-abasement. Colored longshoremen expressed the opinion on every 
side that their fate is adverse because they are colored, and colored people 
in America are impotent and cannot strike back at their oppressors ex- 
cept at the price of annihilation. 


In spite of the mental attitudes depicted above one would err in think- 


ing that the investigator met everywhere scenes of depression. It was 
only now and then that he ran across a solitary depressed figure sitting 
in a union room, lolling on the street corner or leaning across a bar. The 
inherently sunny nature of the Negro sustained him in adversity as it 
has supported him through the ages, and he smiles and bears his burden 
with a rare fatalism. 

There remains to be considered a difficulty of a technical nature that 
hindered the investigator. He was invited by the president of one of 
the colored locals to attend one of their meetings. When the investigator 
presented the purpose and plan of the investigation, an objection was 
raised on the ground that the local could neither sanction nor assist in 
such an investigation without permission from the international which, 
because of some questions on the schedules, would refuse to approve it. 
This objection was sufficient to prevent any official action on the part 
of the local. But from the informal debates that ensued and lasted 
nearly three hours, it was possible to get an insight into the mental level 
and attitude of the men. It consisted mainly in personal attacks upon 
each other as to their relative experience in longshore work and life in 
general, controversies over points of order, and a nonsensical waste of 
time in bickering. Some of those who had the advantage of a newspaper 
education over their illiterate associates attacked the method of the inves- 
tigation and the structure of the schedule. To show the absurdity of the 
proposals of these leaders, who said that the questions should be answered 
en masse, the investigator was compelled to present them in the proposed 
way to the body. The disorder and confusion that followed was enough 
to make even these leaders retreat from their opposing positions. When 
the meeting adjourned, the officers of the local, as well as the majority of 
the members, promised their individual assistance. The same officers 
and members later refused to give any of the desired information on 
the ground that they were “taking no chances.” It will be evident to 
the reader why the investigation, burdened with such difficulties, pro- 
ceded so slowly. 
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III 


OccuPATIONAL FActTs 
1. Occupational, History 


The occupational history of these longshoremen presents a variety 
of unskilled occupations, not to mention a few skilled vocations. 


TABLE I—OCCUPATIONS OTHER THAN LONGSHORE WORK HELD 
BY A GROUP OF EIGHTY-TWO COLORED LONGSHOREMEN 
DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS. 


Skilled : 
Carpenters 
Drillers 
Post Office Clerks 
Brick Masons 
Miners (gold) 


Total skilled 
Unskilled : 

Farm Laborers 

Drivers (wagon) 

Firemen (boilers) 

Elevator Operators 

Laborers 


All other 


The classification given in Table I is self-explanatory, except in the 
case of those included under the caption of laborers. This group com- 
prises men who have worked on railroads, buildings, in tunnels, subways, 
factories, hotels, sawmills, and at window cleaning. The large number 
listed under longshore work is due to the fact that the history takes into 
accounts only occupations held during the past ten years by the men, 
44 per cent of whom have been in longshore work more than ten years. 
The history was restricted to the occupational history for the past ten 
years, because it was thought that occupations held prior to ten years 
would have practically no influence on their present habits and attitude. 
Those who were formerly engaged in skilled occupations had left 
them for more money or because work in their trade was dull. The 
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post office clerk had been working temporarily in the post office; while 
the miner had given up mining gold in California because it did not 
pay. 

It is a worthwhile fact that only four of the men were recently 
farm laborers. Moreover, when we recall that 40 per cent of the men 
are of urban nativity and 50 per cent have been in New York City 
over ten years, we are able to appreciate immediately their urban back- 
ground. Another fact should be noted. During the investigation there 
was only one man interviewed who had been in a position other than 
that of employee. He was a landlord farmer, who, according to his 
assertion, did longshore work as an avocation, because life in Georgia, 
where his farm is located, is intolerable for a blackman. The group, 
70 per cent of whom have been in longshore work from five to forty 
years, is well schooled in urban life and non-agricultural occupa- 
tions. 

2. THE ConTRACTING STEVEDORE 


The hiring of the longshoremen in many instances is carried on 
by large contracting stevedore companies. According to Barnes, p. 67, 
seven or eight firms of contracting stevedores in the port handle almost 
all the foreign work which the companies do not do themselves. In 


longshore work, as in other branches of industry, the possibility of 
the individual’s saving money and becoming a contractor himself has 
practically been eliminated. The attitude of the contracting steve- 
dores towards Negro labor determines on the whole the extent to 
which Negro labor is utilized, in spite of the disposition of the steam- 
ship companies. This problem will be given full attention in another 
section. 


3. SHAPING THE MEN * 


The method of hiring is known as “shaping.” The men form a 
semi-circle or “shape” around the opening in front of the pier, the 
colored men forming about half of the semi-circle. They are selected 
by the foremen according to their fitness and his experience with them. 
At the end of the “shape” those who have failed to be selected turn 
with disappointed countenances towards their homes. As to the dis- 
tribution of work between colored and white men and the distribution 
among colored men, we shall speak later. 


4Fuller description in Barnes’ book. 
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4. DESCRIPTION OF THE WoRK 


Longshoremen are classified according to the work they perform: 
pier or dock men, deck men, and hold men. These three divisions to- 
gether make up a hatch-gang. The pier men working under a fore- 
man truck goods back and forth on the pier or just outside of the 
entrance to the pier. The drafts of goods are received by the hold 
men. They stow the goods in loading; in discharging, they lift or 
“break out” the goods and place them at the “square” of the hatch 
where a sling is placed around them and a rope or “fall” is attached 
by which the load is raised. The deck men do a more specialized type 
of work, such as “rigging the ship,” controlling the fall, and running 
the winches-engines. While the number in a gang is usually fixed, it 
varies according to the pier and the character of the cargo. 

The first step in loading a vessel is the trucking of the goods to 
the sections of the pier shed opposite the hatchways of the ship. The 
pier foreman superintends the order of trucking. Two or three men 
are assigned to placing the ropes around the drafts. When machinery 
or other heavy goods are to be lifted, chain or wire slings are used. 
In handling small articles a large rope net or a wooden box is used; 
while buckets or tubes are utilized for coal. Much skill is required 
to fasten the slings, which are tightened as the load rises by its weight. 
The hoisting of the draft is conducted by the winch man who turns 
on the steam, the gangway man who directs the hoisting by signals, 
and the drum-end man—also called up-and-down man. The last man 
is engaged in coiling a few turns of the fall around a drum as a means 
of directing the load as it ascends or descends. As soon as the load 
is in a proper position over the hatch, the hold men are signalled out 
of the way and the goods are lowered. The goods are then seized 
by the hold men and swung as far as possible toward the place the 
goods are to occupy on the deck. The sling is then removed from 
the load and put upon the fall as it rises. Hold men, with the aid 
of hooks and trucks, stow the goods in their final resting place for the 
voyage. When a load is discharged from a vessel, the steps which we 
have traced here are reversed. 


5. DISTRIBUTION OF THE WorRK 


The distribution of the work among the men furnishes one of 
the perplexing problems of longshore work. The companies are asked 
by the union officials to divide the work among the foremen. This 
does not work out successfully for the companies constantly apportion 
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most of the work to certain foremen. Although some of the officials 
are inclined to accuse the companies of doing this with the deliberate 
purpose of creating dissension among the men, a more reasonable and 
practical ground for discrimination appears. Certain foremen with 
their gangs, consisting of from eighteen to twenty-one men, have 
established a reputation for themselves with the companies for doing 
a large amount of work. Consequently, as their working qualities are 
known, their services are sought. The latter reason was shared also 
by the men. 

There was another cause that operated to give some preferment 
over others as to work. Some months ago an experiment showed 
that the night gangs did more work than the day gangs. At first 
this was attributed to the absence of vehicles and traffic on the piers 
to interfere with night workers. But these same men, upon being 
transferred to day work, proved themselves superior workers in the 
day. Since then the men who were originally members of the night 
gangs have been preferred for the day work, since night work has 
been practically abandoned. 

The foregoing account has been concerned with the distribution 
of work among colored men. The apportioning of work between white 
and colored workers will be considered in a later chapter. It will suffice 


to say here that apportionment is determined by the policy of the 
companies and the disposition of white workers. One stevedore com- 
pany uses Negroes in Brooklyn but refuses to use them on the Man- 
hattan side; while it has been the policy since 1895 of the Ward Line 
to use colored longshoremen. 


6. Pay AND TIME AGREEMENT 


According to an agreement effective October 1, 1920, and to 
remain in force for one year, among the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Employing Stevedores, and Steamship Lines, the men are 
paid eighty cents per hour on the basis of an eight-hour day, run- 
ning from 8 A. M. to 12 M., and from 1 P. M. to 5 P. M. All other 
time, except meal hours, and Saturday afternoons are to be paid at the 
rate of $1,20 per hour. Work during meal hours is to be paid at the 
rate of $1.60 per hour. There is a special provision for the work on 
coal, ballast and bulk cargo, whereby the men receive eight-five cents 
per hour. There are other provisions relating to the handling of ex- 
plosives. 
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IV 


GENERAL Facts 
1. NATIVITY OF THE MEN 


A study of the nativity of the men is valuable from two points of 
view. First, it would reveal whether the men were born in the North 
or in the South; and, secondly, whether they were of rural or urban 
origin. Both of these facts would influence the attitude of the men 
toward white men, work and life in general, because of the different 
status of the Negro in the South and the North; and moreover, be- 
cause of the different effects of rural and urban life upon their habits 
and education. The extent of the West Indian influence must be 
taken into consideration, for we are aware of the self-respecting atti- 
tude of the West Indian Negro toward the white man, his respect for 
law and a general sense of social responsibility. 


TABLE II—NATIVITY OF A GROUP OF EIGHTY-TWO COLORED 
LONGSHOREMEN ACCORDING TO THE SECTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES, THE WEST INDIES, AND OTHER COUNTRIES 
AND ACCORDING TO THE URBAN AND RURAL, SECTIONS OF 
THESE COUNTRIES. 


Place of Birth Total Urban 





82 33 








States South 





West Indies 





Foreign Other 


Countries 








Table II shows that 49, or 60 per cent of the men are of rural 
origin. The table also shows that only six were born in the North, 
and they in cities; while of the 72 born in the South, 62 per cent were 
born in rural districts. Of the 27 born in cities, ten were born in 
Charleston, a situation inclining them to work on the waterfront. 
There are three from the West Indies, and one from India, all of whom 
were born in a rural environment. 
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TABLE III—NATIVITY OF A GROUP OF EIGHTY-TWO COLORED 
LONGSHOREMEN ACCORDING TO STATES 





States Number Per Cent 
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A further analysis of Table III shows that 70 per cent of the 
men were from Virginia, North Carolina and South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia furnishing 31 per cent of the total. This would indicate that 
they are not from the far South. 





2. LencTH or RESIDENCE IN NEw YorkK City 







By Table IV we are informed as to the length of residence of the 
men in New York City. Of the total number 22, or 25 per cent, have 
moved there during the active period of the World War. Only two 
men have taken up residence in New York since the armistice. But 
since 58, or 70 per cent of the men, have lived in New York City more 
than seven years they are not a part of those migrations stimulated by 
the War. It is also noteworthy that 33 per cent of the men have lived 
in New York City from twenty to forty years. This would indicate 
a considerable degree of stability. 

From the above considerations we conclude that the men with 
family and home ties are relatively stable. 



















TABLE IV—LENGTH OF RESIDENCE OF A GROUP OF COLORED 
LONGSHOREMEN IN NEW YORK CITY 


Number of years 
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38. MarITAL STATUS OF THE MEN 


We are able to get another sidelight on the men by a considera- 
tion of their ages and marital status. This is shown in Table V. 


TABLE V—MARITAL STATUS OF A GROUP OF EIGHTY-TWO 
COLORED LONGSHOREMEN ACCORDING TO THE AGES OF 
THE MEN. 


Marital Status 


Married Single Widowed 





69 10 
25 and less than 30 


30 and less than 35 





35 and less than 40 
40 and less than 50 


50 and less than 60 


60 and over 


Unknown 





The first fact that strikes us in this table is the absence of men 
under twenty-five. Although the group studied is small, it is repre- 
sentative of the situation, for, of several hundred men approached, the 
investigator did not meet a man apparently under twenty-five. It was 
seldom that he met a young man. The men explained the absence of 
young men by saying that the younger men with the prospect of many 
years before them, entered occupations less precarious and more re- 
munerative; while the older men were the victims of circumstances. 
About 33 per cent of the men are found in the group from 40 to 50 
years, while 25 per cent are 50 or over. Consequently we find 58 per 
cent over 40 years of age. Another view of the table shows 82 per 
cent over 35 years of age, while the remaining 18 per cent are between 
25 and 35. 

Viewed as to the marital status of the men, Table V reveals that 
only 12 per cent are single, while 84 per cent are married and 4 per 
cent widowed. The number of married men in each age group is pro- 
portional to the size of the group, a fact which seems to indicate that 
the younger men are marrying and establishing families as the older 
men have already done. 
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4. Marirat RELATIONS 


From Table V we learn that sixty-nine of the men were married ; 
three were widowed; and ten were single. The seventy-two married 
men are heads of families. There is evidently a real family life for 
the men are legitimately married. Only in one case was there the 
slightest suspicion that there was an irregular sex life. In view of 
the high birth-rate among people of this class, the families appear 
small. This is due to the fact that seventy-five per cent of the men 
eligible to have families are over thirty-five years of age and many 
of their children have not been included especially when it was diffi- 
cult for the men, who had children scattered over the country, to give 
authentic data concerning them. Only those dependent or partially 
dependent upon their parents have been included in the schedule. 

Of the sixty-nine wives, thirty were employed. Fifteen of these 
have children from sixteen months to sixteen years. Necessity of em- 
ployment has been forced upon them Because of the uncertainty of long- 
shore work. Several of the men said that without the assistance of 
their wives they would not like to contemplate their fate. In some 
cases, the wife has for the while become the sole breadwinner. Practi- 
cally half of these women were engaged in day’s work; two worked in 


factories ; two were cooks; one was a nurse; one a waitress; one an ele- 
vator operator; and one a care-taker. The pay received from these 
occupations ranged from eight dollars to twenty dollars per week. 


5. Livinc ConpITIONs 


Living conditions are also revealed in Table VI. In this table we 
see that those who live alone have one room or more for themselves. 
In the case of the man with four rooms he used his surplus rooms for 
transient lodgers. The rooming situation is evidently better with the 
smaller families. The size of the larger households was due in the 
majority of cases to lodgers who helped to pay the rent. We have a 
total of two hundred and seventy-one persons living in two hundred and 
ninety-eight rooms. A more valuable relation is shown when we con- 
sider the correlation between the number of persons and number of 
rooms in individual cases. We find in twenty-seven instances the num- 
ber of rooms corresponds to the number of persons. Only in eighteen 
cases do we find the number of persons exceeding the number of rooms. 
In all other cases the number of rooms exceeds the number of persons. 
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TABLE VI—NUMBER OF ROOMS OCCUPIED BY THE FAMILIES OF 
A GROUP OF COLORED LONGSHOREMEN ACCORDING TO THE 


NUMBER IN THE HOUSEHOLD INCLUDING LODGERS AND 
RELATIVES. 


Number of rooms 





4 








Size of the Household 


























We pause for a description of these rooms. In the Columbus Hill 
district the four room flat is typical. They are located in apartments 
which, from dilapidated and rusty mail boxes, broken bells, ruined tiles, 
disfigured walls and general dirtiness, were once the scene of a higher 
plane of living. Now they are the scene of cluttered flats on the once 
famous “San Juan Hill.” Landlords have watched the general decay 
without any effort at rehabilitation, while gleaning rents from their 
tenants. To reach one of these flats one must grope through a dark and 
dismal hall and inquire for the person whom he seeks; for there are 
few names indicating the occupants. As one enters the particular flat, 
which we undertake to describe, one traverses a dim passage impeded 
with a broken bedstead and a discarded mattress. Upon reaching the 
first chamber, a disordered room with a table burdened with clothes, 
a stove, a victim of rust and grime, a buffet with projecting drawers 
and hanging doors, while upon this confusion is streaming through a 
tattered blind the light from a dingy court. Doors opening to the left 
and in front reveal two rooms rivalling the first in disorderly appear- 
ance. In the one on the left is a dirty uncovered mattress sprawling 
out over a narrow cot. A stray shoe peers from under a washstand, 
inclining against a green wall disfigured by smoke and white patches of 
plaster. Here is also a window letting in enough light from the other 
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court to make visible the dingy surroundings. The other room ap- 


parently serves as a living room as well as a bedroom, The mattress 


is partly covered with a quilt; while a new mahogany chiffonier stands 


lonely in the midst of the disorder and confusion. The fourth room 
is but a repetition of the other bedrooms; only there is no window. 
These flats are provided only with a toilet ; they have no bathrooms. 


As we go from flat to flat in this district we find very little vari- 


ation, In the case of the apartments in Harlem occupied by these 


men we find them mostly in the old law apartments without baths. In 
a few cases one bath serves for several flats. Only in an exceptional 
instance do we find these men living in flats provided with baths. 

From these cheerless quarters the men issue forth each morning 
and when through with their daily toil they return to them in the eve- 
ning. When they fail to secure employment they have the choice of 
returning to these dreary rooms, where their wives struggle over the 


tubs, or to lounge about saloons and on street corners. When we re- 
flect, as these men also must, upon their former homes where their 


early years were spent in a genial climate and rural congeniality, the 
scenes of their present habitation become even more oppressive and 


dreary. Yet they bear their fate without complaining because, as 
many say, they are free! 
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6. INTELLIGENCE OF MEN 
The educational status of the men is revealed in Table VII. 


TABLE VII—THE EXTENT OF THE EDUCATION OF A GROUP OF 82 
COLORED LONGSHOREMEN 


Grade complete 











Elementary School 





























High School 





4 


No school 


English Prep 





Unknown 





® One completed school in Canada. 
> West Indies and India. 
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Thirty-nine per cent of the men have not received any schooling 
whatever. Thirty-five or practically 50 per cent of the men have only 
received schooling from the second to the fifth grades. Since this edu- 
cation represents principally the meagre education afforded Negroes a 
few months a year in the South, it is about equivalent to the education 
a child receives in the second grade in the North. The man who had 
completed the second year high school was educated in Brooklyn and 
had spent some time in the post office as a clerk. 

An index to the intelligence level of these men was secured by the 
visit, already described, to the union meeting and from the discussions 
in the rest rooms. The latter has been described in part in the chapter 
dealing with the reaction of the men to the investigation. The main 
subject for discussions in the rest rooms was the Bible. On one occa- 
sion the discussion emanating from the Bible was whether the first 
human creature was male or female. The majority of the men held 
the opinion that Adam was the first creature and that he was male. The 
peripatetic philosopher among them surprised his fellows by informing 
them that the first creature was both male and female. He used the 
Bible as his reference and naively supported his contention by a plural 
subject found in Genesis. Not only did biblical subjects engage their 
attention. They would not hesitate to discuss with dogmatic assurance 
and with an air of learning the most abstract and profound subjects, 
always displaying most ridiculous and childish conceptions. One Soc- 
rates among them attempted to show that Adam was a white man and 
Eve a Negro woman, and it was because Adam violated the latter that 
man suffered his fall from Eden. One man with an air of mystery 
maintained that he could unfold all the mysteries of God and Crea- 
tion. Another man who evidently had heard some one mention the 
name of Queen Elizabeth had a most vicious and ridiculous conception 
of her either as a woman or as a person of history. One man with the 
attitude of one possessing remarkable learning objected to the investi- 
gation on the ground that it did not have any “Combergation,” a neolo- 
gism the meaning of which the investigator was unable to unravel after 
many questions designed to make the term intelligible. Finally, the 
man declared impatiently that even if the investigation possessed “‘com- 
bergation” it did not have “vicksinity”—a word proving equally as un- 
intelligible. The only ray of intelligence came from some men who 
expressed their disapproval of the tendency on the part of Negroes to 
put thousands of dollars in barren churches instead of productive busi- 
ness. With the same insight they saw that the strongest attachment 
to ministers was found among the women. The Baptist preacher who 
supplemented his income by longshore work was far from being a 
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good representative of his colleagues who wear the cloth. Although 
he was the object of ridicule and in some cases insults from his fellow 
workers, he fitted in very well with his picturesque environment. An- 
other indication of the cast of minds of these men was the fact that a 
discussion of labor problems, either connected with their work or in 
general, was conspicuously absent. 


Y. CHurcH MEMBERSHIP 


In Table VIII we find the church membership of the men. In 
this table we find that the Baptists dominate. In view of the fact 
that the Baptist church is the strongest denomination among Negroes, 
especially among the less enlightened where longshoremen are chiefly 
found, this fact is not surprising. The large number of those in this 
class not belonging to church is also marked, especially when the in- 
vestigator found in some cases a strong inclination towards atheism. 


TABLE VIII—CHURCH AFFILIATION OF A GROUP OF 82 COLORED 
LONGSHOREMEN 


Denomination 





Since church membership is to a large extent indicative of stability and 
normal functioning of Negro social life, this fact may be a part of the 
general maladjustment of many of these men. The African Methodist 
Episcopal and the Methodist Episcopal Churches have their due repre- 
sentation. The four belonging to other churches were members of the 
Lutheran, Episcopal and one of the nondescript denominations found 
among Negroes. It was found that the children regardless of the church 
affiliation of the parents attended Sunday School. 


8. RECREATION 


An inquiry into the leisure time activities of the men, of their 
wives, and of their children revealed a general absence of the spirit 
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of play and wholesome recreation. The following facts were brought 
out. Forty-five of the men had no recreation whatever; nineteen said 
that the church was the only recreation they enjoyed; six attended mov- 
ing picture shows; eight played baseball; two played baseball and pool; 
one engaged in general athletics; while one was a musician. 


A similar inquiry concerning the recreation of their wives showed 
that thirty-four engaged in no form of recreation while twenty-six 
regarded church as the only form of recreation. Six attended moving 
picture shows; two enjoyed recreation in fraternal societies; one at- 
tended the Lincoln Settlement House. Some of the older and more 
religious men regarded recreation as sinful and trifling for an adult. 
From their answers their wives entertained similar opinions. The re- 
creation enjoyed by the children was even more deplorable. Only one 
child, who attended the Lincoln House, was engaged in any kind of or- 
ganized recreation outside of the school. The remainder of them, 
except the father who sent his daughter to church for recreation, played 
in the streets. 


9. ScHooLInc ror CHILDREN 


Although the statistical data concerning the schooling of the chil- 


dren are incomplete, they are nevertheless informing. There are two 
tendencies noticeable. The first indicates that the children upon reaching 
sixteen years, stop school and go to work and the second shows a dis- 
tinct retardation. The children who have reached the high school are 
seventeen years old and are found in the first year. Many of the chil- 
dren are thirteen and fourteen years of age and only in the fourth grade. 
There is one case of a boy seventeen who is in the second grade. The 
cases of a girl sixteen in the eighth grade and a boy fifteen in the sixth 
grade are typical. This may be due in a few cases to the fact that some 
of the children started their education in the South; but it is equally 
true of those who have begun their education in the North. 


10. LenctH or TIME IN LoNGSHORE WoRK 


In Table IX we are not only able to ascertain how long men have 
followed longshore work but we are able to note the correlation between 
the age of the men and the time they have spent in the industry. Thirty- 
five per cent of the men are found between forty and fifty years of age, 
while 61 per cent are over forty. Compared with the length of time 
in the industry, we find that 60 per cent in the group between forty 
and fifty years have been in longshore work over ten years, while 60 
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per cent of those over forty years have been in the work from ten to 
forty years. Another view of the table shows that thirteen, or 65 per 
cent of the men over fifty years have been in the work from ten to forty 
years. Considered from another aspect, we find that one-third of the 
men have entered the work after thirty. The largest distribution of the 
men is found in the five to ten year period. Thirteen, or 86 per cent 
of the younger men in longshore work have been in the work from three 
to fifteen years, while about 50 per cent have been there over five years. 
If this group is typical, as we are inclined to think, the conspicuous 
absence of many young men in longshore work, as well as the fact 
that the majority of those in the trade have been there a long time, may 
indicate that young men are not entering the work. The older men, 
according to the table, entered the work while young and have continued 
in it. 
11. Time Lost Durinc THE Past TWeLve Montus 

The investigator confronted a great difficulty in determining how 

much time the men had lost during the past twelve months. This was 


due to the spasmodic nature of the work and the failure on the part 
of the men to keep a record of their employment. The men were able 


to give approximate estimates of the time lost by recalling incidents 
familiar to their lives. Table X is a classification of the men according 
to the number of months lost during the past twelve months. 
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TABLE IX—LENGTH OF TIME THAT A GROUP OF COLORED 
LONGSHOREMEN HAVE WORKED AT LONGSHORE WORK, 
ACCORDING TO THE AGES OF THE MEN 





Age of men 


Time in longshore work | | | 
40-49 50-59 





6 mo. to but not includ- | _ 
ing 2 yrs 


2 yrs. to but not includ- 


3 yrs. to but not includ- 
ing 5 yrs 


5 yrs. to but not includ- 





15 yrs. to but not includ- 
ing 20 yrs 


20 yrs. to but not includ- 
ing 30 yrs 














30 yrs. and over 











TABLE X—TIME LOST BY A GROUP OF EIGHTY-TWO COLORED 
LONGSHOREMEN DURING THE PAST TWELVE MONTHS 





Time Lost 


aro ark wn re 


o 


10 


The most conspicuous fact in the table is that twenty-three or about 
30 per cent of the men worked only six months during the year. By 
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another grouping we discover that fifty four, or 65 per cent of the men 
worked six months or less. Only 30 per cent of the men put in eight 
months or more. The nearest approach to a full year was in the case 
of two men who lost one month each. 

Much of the idleness during the past year was due doubtless to the 
general slump following the feverish activity of the war. Moreover, 
much of it was recent, as is indicated by Table XI. 


TABLE XI—LENGTH OF TIME A GROUP OF EIGHTY-TWO COL- 
ORED LONGSHOREMEN HAD BEEN IDLE AT THE TIME OF 
THE INVESTIGATION 


Time Idle 








oo 


a 


— 


3 
4 
1 
1 
4 


ue 


In the table we find that only thirty-four men were employed at 
the time of the investigation; i. e., they had worked within a week of 
the investigation. The table represents continuous idleness not inter- 
spersed by more than a week in accumulated periods of employment. 
Over 50 per cent of the men idle had been idle continuously for three 
months or more. Continued idleness is forced upon the men by the 
nature of the work. It is necessary for the men to report for the shape, 
for there is no way for them to know when work can be secured. Only 
in four cases was there any systematic supplementary work carried with 
the longshore work. In one case a Baptist minister could not say 
whether he was supplementing longshore work with preaching or vice | 
versa. Another man supplemented his longshore work by playing in 


a band. In the other two cases the men worked in a brick yard and did 
odd jobs. 


When we come to a consideration of the income of these men, we 
meet the same difficulty we confronted in estimating the number of days 
they had worked during the year. In one case only do we find a man who 
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has kept any account of his earnings. He had worked six months and 
earned $750. In view of other information it would be hazardous to 
take this amount as a standard. It is safe, however, to say that the ma- 
jority of these men receive an income inadequate to provide for current 
needs and future exigencies. Not until recently did this occupation come 
under the provisions of the State Workmen’s Compensation Act. Many 
of them depended upon small industrial policies and the issue of legal 
suits in case of accident. From their testimony few had lost time because 
of illness. 


V 


RELATIONS WITH THE WHITES 


The relation of Negro longshoremen to their white co-workers will 
be considered from three aspects. We shall consider, first, the informal 
or unofficial relations outside the unions as they work together ; secondly, 
the formal or official relations within the unions; and, finally, the atti- 
tude of the employers as it is gleaned from their views. 


1. OvurtTsIDE oF THE UNIONS 


A discussion of the unofficial relations will first engage our atten- 
tion. The investigator attempted to gauge these relations by the answers 
to the question: “Are whites congenial as fellow workers?’ The ques- 
tion was simplified and expanded without prejudicing the answer, to 
make it intelligible to the individual and elicit a comprehensive answer. 
While the answers to the question are varied and colored with epi- 
sodes, they are nevertheless susceptible to classification. Twenty-six an- 
swered “No” emphatically; thirteen found the white men congenial or 
fairly congenial ; thirty-four found some congenial and some not con- 
genial, while nine had never worked with white men. 

A consideration of some of the opinions in full will give us a more 
vivid picture of the relations existing betwen the two races. One man 
said that white men were uncongenial because they were “presumptious.” 
By “presumptious” he meant, according to his explanation, that any 
white man regardless of his position would not hesitate to give orders to 
a colored longshoreman. Another answered, as if surprised at the ques- 
tion: “My God, no!” When he was pressed for an explanation he asked 
the investigator when the latter had ever seen a white man treat a Negro 
as he himself wanted to be treated. One man gave an exceptionally 


clear analysis of the situation as he had found it. He said in substance 


that the white men treated the colored men with a cold superciliousness, 
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an attitude in which the former sought refuge from the humiliation they 
experienced in being compelled to work with colored men. Still another 
colored worker in vaguer and less dignified language said that the white 
man’s manner “was not worth a damn!” On another occasion a man 
said that he found white workers congenial as long as you kept them 
at a distance; but as soop as any familiarity was established, then the 
white worker disregarded all the courtesies existing between men. In 
many cases the white men refuse to work with colored men. A specific 
instance of this was cited. On the 14th of March, 1921, the Irish 
workers walked off the pier at 14th Street, Hoboken, declaring that they 
would not work with “smokes.” One Irishman almost precipitated a 
race riot by striking a colored longshoreman with a piece of coal. This 
incident was substantiated by witnesses. The greatest antagonism is 
apparently found on the part of the Irish. The infrequent opposition 
exhibited by the Italians, like that of other Latin races, is based upon 
economic considerations rather than racial. They were the first to re- 
ceive Negroes into their unions and treat them as equals. According to 
the men, during hard times, if cut-throat competition for work is lack- 
ing, common misfortune softens the prejudices even of the Irish. On 
the other hand, the Italians assimilate to some extent the prejudices of 
the white men in order, apparently, to insure their own standing. 

Since the ordinary longshoreman as a rule did not come into direct 
contact with the hiring stevedore, the attitude of the latter towards col- 
ored men could be ascertained mainly from a few foremen. The fore- 
men were divided in their opinions. On the whole they agreed that the 
stevedores could not be grouped in any class. They showed many in- 
dividual differences. But one foreman said that the stevedores are 
“hell on the black man, too.” According to the testimony of the majority 
of the men, the stevedores are mostly Swedes who are not inclined to 
work Negroes because of an unfounded prejudice against their work- 
ing capacity; while the Irish and Southerners, although exhibiting race 
prejudice, work Negroes more readily and show a somewhat sympa- 
thetic understanding of their working qualities. 


2. OFFICIAL RELATIONS IN THE UNIONS 


As a background for the discussion of the official relations of the 
colored men, we will consider their union affiliation. Table XII shows 
from what locals the men were drawn who filled out complete sched- 
ules. 
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TABLE XII—THE UNION AFFILIATION OF A GROUP OF EIGHTY- 
TWO COLORED LONGSHOREMEN WHO FILLED OUT COM- 
PLETE SCHEDULES 





Colored Locals: ee iy ty rts Fs KO SS eae 
PeOS WTR ann. c icindcdiwdadvtvien cncgess thd cneuseseeebakieeenenanee 29 
Wee BID eo ois vcs cc cine casuevecdsunhec eens cenenankes eee 1 

Mixed Locals: 

Mumber 00 (princigaliy Iridh).q.......0cascesiccspnacesnuceevca coakeaten 2 
Number 999 (principally Italian) ........ccsccccscccscccccscvccessccesce 2 
Number 968 (principally colored) .......ccccccsvaccvcstocncscesuveusaes 47 


Non-union 


COPTER meee EEE ETHER EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EEEH EEE EE 





Local 873, entirely colored, has a membership of 600; local 879, 
also entirely colored, has a membership of 434; local 808, principally 
Irish, has a small colored contingent; 929, an Italian local, has 300 
colored members; while 968 has 800 colored and 300 white members. 
From this it is seen that the men giving complete schedules were almost 
entirely from 873, a Negro local, and 968, a mixed local in which Ne- 
groes predominate. 

It was desired, first, to know the attitude of the men towards the 
unions. In answer to the question: “Do you favor the unions?” eighty 
answered “Yes” unconditionally ; while one was in favor of unions but 
not as they are controlled at present. His criticism of the present con- 
trol was due, according to him, to the favoritism practiced by the officials 
in the distribution of work. Only one expressed his disapproval of the 
unions. He was formerly a member of the union but had left the union 
two years ago. His objection to the union was based upon two consider- 
ations. First, the work was so scarce that union dues absorbed his in- 
come; and, secondly, the union muzzled his speech and prevented free- 
dom in securing work. The majority of the men, however, realized that 
the increases in earnings and improvement of working conditions had 
come through organization as represented by the unions. 

Table XIII shows the length of time that the men have been mem- 
bers of the unions. 

The time indicated in the table is not limited to membership in locals 
in New York City, but takes into account the entire period of member- 
ship in any longshore local. The table shows that forty, or practically 
50 per cent of the men have been members of a union from three to five 
years. This is due, doubtless, to the fact that the establishment of local 
968 in 1917 marked renewed organizing activities among Negroes. These 
facts of union membership are of special interest in view of the charge 
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against Negroes of not favoring the unions, and of disloyalty to their 
ideals. Further light on this problem was secured through the answers 
to the question : “Have you ever participated in breaking a strike?” In 
answer to this question seventy-nine denied emphatically having ever 
participated in breaking a strike, many expressing pride in the record. 


TABLE XIII—LENGTH OF TIME A GROUP OF EIGHTY-ONE COL- 
ORED LONGSHOREMEN HAVE BEEN MEMBERS OF A LONG- 
SHORE UNION 


Time in the Union 





Less than 1 year 

1 year and less than 2 years 

2 years and less than 3 years 
3 years and less than 5 years 

5 years and less than 10 years 
10 years and less than 15 years 
15 years and less than 20 years 
20 years and less than 30 years 
30 years and over 





One man said that he had not done so since the organization of the 
unions among colored men. Two acknowledged having helped to break 
many strikes in New York City. Their defense was the anomalous po- 
sition assumed by the white unions who refused to unionize colored men 
and at the same time expected colored men to starve and show a vicarious 
loyalty by not scabbing. It is safe to presume that more than three of 
these men have helped to break strikes for some of the men hesitated to 
answer the question while others were ashamed. On one occasion while 
a longshoreman was denying having taken part in strike-breaking, an- 
other, overhearing him, reminded the latter that it was worse to falsify 
than to acknowledge a situation that had been forced upon most colored 
men. He capitulated to the truth, but he said that he had helped to break 
strikes only because colored men could not join the union. 


A census of the opinions held by the colored men concerning the re- 
lation of the Negro to the unions in general, was also instructive. Many 
of the men believed that the Negro was compelled to join the unions, pri- 
marily, for the convenience of white men. According to one worker, a 
Negro outside could scab on the white worker while a Negro inside of 
the union could be controlled, having doled out to him the work the white 
man desired to let him have. Another called the whole effort to organize 
colored men a “bluff.” A different opinion held that local colored 
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leaders were benefited financially by bringing Negroes into the unions— 
a benefit shared by white men as well. The majority of the men re- 
garded their presence in the union as an act of self-defence on the part 
of white men. Some were inclined to blame their delegates—colored— 
for their present plight. 

A more definite and serious ground for complaint was the failure 
of the international to provide a colored organizer. Not only was this 
regarded as an act of discrimination but as an overt act of cheating the 
colored men. The organizer’s salary is paid out of the per capita tax 
which colored longshoremen pay as well as the white men, but are never- 
theless denied the services of an organizer. The organizer who worked 
in the port among colored men was paid by voluntary contributions. 
The fight for a colored organizer, which was on while the present investi- 
gation was being made, had a doubtful prospect for success. 

Another view of official racial relations within the unions is afforded 
by the case of the colored president of local 968, who told the last annual 
convention in Texas of the discrimination suffered by Negroes in New 
York City. After his return to New York City the white union officials 
refused to speak to him and avoided dealing with him. 

A source of distrust of their own officials was found to be the dis- 
honesty of a president of a colored local who absconded with nearly three 
thousand dollars and is at present under indictment on four charges! 
As the president was not under bond the loss was sustained by the 
members. 

As a rule, the men show little understanding of the unions, yet the 
officials are seemingly intelligent though possessing very little formal 
education. In an exceptional case, the paid secretary of one of the lo- 
cals was a mechanic and radiologist. Although he had done longshore 
work, his interest in the work at present was more of the nature of social 
service while working privately on an invention. 


8. ATTITUDE OF THE EMPLOYERS 


We come now to a discussion of the attitude of the employers. Thus 
in the considerations of the relations, both official and unofficial, sub- 
sisting between the two races, we have gauged those relations by the 
opinions of the colored longshoremen and to a limited extent by the tes- 
timony of the union officials. But here we wish to balance these opinions 
against the expressions of the employing stevedores on the questions 
concerning the basis of distributing the work between the races, the 
ability of the two races to work together, and their respective working 
qualities. It was also thought that the employers could present certain 
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aspects of the problem that would be obscure to the workers. An inter- 
view was first held with the employing stevedore of the White Star 
Line. He employs regularly two gangs of Negroes, three gangs of 
whites, and two gangs of Italians. Colored men were the latest to be 
employed. As to working qualities the Negroes proved as efficient as 
the others. The experience of this stevedore proved that the two races 
worked together harmoniously. His policy was to distribute the work 
equally among the three racial groups. During periods of a scarcity of 
work the same policy was pursued. According to his testimony he was 
free from race prejudice in the matter and regarded the situation one in 
which all are striving to earn a living and as long as a man was effi- 
cient he was retained and treated justly regardless of his race. 

Another view of the situation was exposed in an interview with 
the employing stevedore of a French line, which does not employ colored 
men on the dock work. Colored men are used on coaling under con- 
tracting stevedores. When questioned why the company did not employ 
colored men he said that it was not practical. When pressed for fur- 
ther information he told of the attempt to put colored men on the pier. 
When the white men who had the monopoly of the work attempted to 
“run him,” as he put it, he decided to destroy their strategic position by 
dividing the work with colored men. In some manner the white men 
were apprised of this determination and immediately their delegate pro- 
tested to the company. The company put a ban on the project. This 
employer was somewhat inclined to think that colored men did not pos- 
sess the necessary intelligence and skill to handle the work on the docks 
and said the presence of so many Negroes on the Ward Line was due to 
the simplicity of the work. He gave as further support to his opinion 
the difficulty experienced by the White Star Line in breaking in colored 
men. When he was reminded that the colored men were as efficient at 
present as the white men he admitted that it was a matter of training 
and experience rather than innate incapacity. Although he protested a 
freedom from race prejudice, he held that white and colored men should 
not work together indiscriminately but rather side by side as two com- 
peting groups. 

The Kerr Line employs at present Italians exclusively, although 
they have worked other white men and Negroes. The employer of the 
company said that the employment of the men was based upon business 
efficiency. They had tried white men, other than Italians, Italians and 
Negroes and found the Italians the most efficient. He did not regard 
the lack of working efficiency on the part of the Negroes as a general 
characteristic but he believed that other lines, especially the Ward Line, 
had the choice men among the Negroes and that those who had worked 











for his company were the less efficient. He believed that the Negro fore- 
men utilized the poorer type of labor because no other was available. 

An interview with the employing stevedore of the Ward Line af- 
forded much light on the employment of colored men. He employs 
about an equal number of white and colored men, sometimes a larger 
number of colored men. During an experience extending over twenty 
years he has found the colored men excellent workers especially under 
good leadership. They sing as they work and abstain from profanity 
that often characterizes the discourse of other men as they work. White 
and colored men work in accord and whenever any dissension arises it 
is found among the colored men themselves. During the War he found 
that Negroes were affected by the wave of radicalism. Their radicalism, 
because of the absence of a definite goal and under indiscreet leadership, 
went to foolish extremes in their demands. On one occasion a race 
riot was nearly provoked when the colored men demanded most of the 
work. After he impressed upon the colored leaders the impartial atti- 
tude he had shown in all his former dealings they accepted his distribu- 
tion of the work. 

He gave valuable information concerning bringing Negroes into 
longshore work. It appears that the companies which hire the men 
directly base their selection, in so far as the divisions among the races 
will permit, upon efficiency of the men. It is very impersonal. The men 
who have worked with the companies and have proved efficient continue 
asarule, A fluctuation in the demand for labor may bring in a gang or 
two. The situation is different in the case of the contracting stevedores. 
The men are hired by the foreman of the stevedore companies. These 
foremen have built up their gangs upon the basis of personal choice 
and personal allegiance. It becomes a question of mutual fidelity; the 
foreman securing as much work as possible for his gang and his follow- 
ers working with an ardor that characterizes only personal attachment. 
As the demand for labor is relatively stable these foremen can take on 
colored men only by displacing their white following. According to our 
informant, this would be treachery, in the eyes of those depending upon 
the foremen for their livelihood, worthy of death. As the foremen 
know this and are aware of the hardened nature of longshoremen, they 
would not take such chances if there were even such a disposition on 
their part. As further justification for this attitude, which is natural 
to be sure, he cited the fact that colored men are just as loyal to their 
following in refusing to gi,e white men work. 

We are now in a position to form a judicial estimate of the dis- 
crimination practiced in regard to colored men. No doubt there is dis- 
crimination practiced against colored men. Much of it is individual and 
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spontaneous rather than official and deliberate. When the Irish long- 
shoremen walked off the ships, refusing to work with colored men, it 
was impossible to charge it to an official attitude. Although they acted 
in a group, their action was spontaneous and unorganized. The colored 
officials admit that at the conventions the white men stand by their laws 
and assert the equal rights of all men irrespective of color to work on 
any pier. When the colored men complained at the Buffalo convention 
that they should have an organizer the officials admitted the justice of 
their complaint and referred the matter to the proper committee. Al- 
though nothing has been done, who can call it discrimination? Let us 
review the attitude of the colored men themselves. They were unani- 
mous in declaring that they were discriminated against. They have been 
refused employment for no other reason than that they were colored 
and even when colored men were hired they saw colored men filling 
two hatches and white men in three. To be sure they were not ac- 
quainted with many of the practical aspects of the problem. Never- 
theless, schooled as they have been in American race prejudice and inured 
to discrimination, they concluded almost instinctively at every show of 
difference in treatment that it is the direct result of race prejudice. They 
were right to a certain extent. But since men do work in racial groups 
and are employed as such these facts must be considered. Besides there 
are economic aspects of the situation that must be reckoned with. White 
men have practically had a monopoly of the longshore work. Colored 
men have come into the work during periods of strikes and labor short- 
age. Inthe former case racial antipathy has helped to fire the antagon- 
ism which men exhibit when their economic life is threatened. In the 
latter case the Negro has entered the work against more or less resent- 
ment, partly because of racial antipathy and fear of rivalry, on the side 
of white labor. Where men are doing the work, especially under the 
foreman of the contracting stevedores, they fly to arms when the pros- 
pect of dividing the work, intermittent at best, with colored men ap- 
pears. Consequently, the colored man is the victim here, as in Ameri- 
can life in general, of being treated in the mass rather than as an indi- 
vidual. In the work of coaling the ships the Negro has a monopoly to 
some extent because of his physical strength and in a measure to the tra- 
ditional attitude towards the Negro as a worker. His exclusion, as in 
the case of the Kerr Line, which hires only Italians, is no more than 
that suffered by white men who are not Italians. 

The Negro really suffers to a large extent because of the traditional 
regard in which he is held by white men as to his working capacity 
and mentality. Just as the employing stevedore on the French [ine 
“felt,” without justification as was later shown, that Negroes could 
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work very well on coaling the ships but could not handle the more com- 
plicated dock work, most of the employers have entertained similar 
opinions. On the other hand he suffers through polite evasions as was 
cited in the case of the official sidetracking of the issue of the colored 
organizer. Despite prejudice and economic competition the Negro is 
gradually increasing his hold on the waterfront. At first unions re- 
fused to receive him; but now he is in practical control of three locals. 
Since the present investigation ® began, the Negro has been admitted 
on pier 62, New York, and pier 30, Brooklyn. In some cases the em- 
ployers have conceded the right of the Negro to appear at all shapes 
and take chances of employment after the regular white group has been 
selected. At present according to a statement of the secretary of a col- 
ored local, the colored man is fighting for fifty per cent of the work on 
all the piers. ‘As to the success of this plan time alone can tell us. 


VI 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 





We place in relief below individual sketches of the men whom we 
believe to be typical of the longshore group. 


Type A. Case of young single man who has recently come into long- 
shore work. 

He is a tall, husky mulatto and might be taken for a white man. i 

He was born in Richmond, Va., twenty-eight years ago. He was 
brought to New York City when he was eight years old. Here he went 
to school as far as the seventh grade. During the past eight years he 
has been working in Canada in a factory at $35 per week for part of the 
year. When work became dull about six months ago in Canada, he re- 
turned to New York City and joined the longshore union. He has J 
worked about three months. He is insured in the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company for $1,000. Lives in one room in Brooklyn and pays fl 
$3 per week rent. For recreation he plays pool and baseball. He is it 
not a member of any church. He finds white men fairly good to work 4 
with but believes their congenial attitude towards him is due mostly to 
their belief that he is white. He finds that their attitude towards col- 
ored men in general depends upon the individual. 


Type B. Case of young married man who has been in longshore work 
ten years. 


5 March, 1921. 
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This man, who is thirty-nine years old was born in the country in 
Virginia. He attended the country school, going as far as the “fifth 
reader.” He then worked on the farm until he came to New York ten 
years ago and began to work as a longshoreman. He became a member 
of the local union when it was organized four years ago. Because of an 
injury he lost three months from work, receiving $200 compensation. 
He lost another month because work was dull. His wife is employed 
at days’ work. He has no children. Both he and his wife are Baptists 
and regard the church as their sole recreation. Neither has insurance. 
They live in Brooklyn in a three room flat and pay $4 per week rent. 
He declared that white men discriminated ; and that this was so obvious 
that the investigator knew “how they is.” 

2 


Type C. Case of young married man with family. 


Our study was born in Sumter, S. C., thirty-nine years ago. He has 
worked in different cities of the South as a laborer on railroads and 
buildings. He came to New York City four years ago and worked as 
a building laborer for two years, being a member of the concrete union. 
He has worked for two years as a longshoreman, becoming a member 
of the union when he began the work. He has been married twice, the 
last time only four years ago. He has three boys, 16, 12 and 8, the 
oldest working while the other two are in the third and second grades 
respectively. His wife is employed part time at housecleaning, earning 
on an average of $10 per week. The whole family carry insurance, the 
man $118 and his wife $150, They are both members of the Baptist 
Church, while their children attend the Sunday School. They live in a 
four room flat in the Columbus Hill district and pay $18 per month 
rent. 


Type D. Case of middle-aged married man who preaches on Sun- 
days. 


He was born in a rural district in North Carolina and is now forty- 
three years of age. He received no schooling, working on the farm and 
after self-instruction began to preach. Although he visited New York 
occasionally he came to live there permanently ten years ago when he 
started longshore work. He was married seventeen years ago in New 
York City and has a daughter sixteen years old, in the eighth grade. He 
is insured for $800; his wife for $300; while the insurance of his daugh- 
ter is unknown. In addition to longshore work which he worked at for 
only five months during the past year, he preaches at his Baptist mis- 


sion on Sundays and thus supplements his income. He lives with his 
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family in a seven room flat in Brooklyn for which he pays $17 per 
month. According to his estimate of the white man the latter is the same 
everywhere. There is little hope for the Negro in this world. Speaks 
of the situation with a certain sadness. He is short and heavy set. An 


unkempt, grey, grizzly beard adorns the ebony face through which peeps 
two dull eyes. 


Type E. Case of rather old foreman, with only his wife, who has 
worked for many years on the waterfront. 


This man was born in the country in Florida fifty-one years ago. 
He attended the country school as far as the second grade. He worked 
at odd jobs until he came to New York City twenty-four years ago and 
entered longshore work. For eleven years he has been a foreman, work- 
ing over the whole area of the New York water front. He has been a 
member of the union since its formation four years ago. During the 
past year he lost three months from work. Although he was married 
three times, he has no children. He and his wife are insured in the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for $900 and $500 respectively. 
His wife does not work. He is a member of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church and his wife of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church. They live in one room in Brooklyn for which 
he pays $6 rent per month. According to his observations he finds the 
white man in the North about the same, except for certain social re- 
straints, as the southern white man. The employing stevedore on their 
side show, either consciously because of their determination to keep the 
Negro on a certain level or unconsciously because of their conception 
of the Negro, partiality in the distribution of work and by their general 
attitude towards colored men. This man was intelligent and apparently 
appreciative of the many sides of the situation. Of medium build and 
dark complexion he exhibited much energy as he talked. Beneath the 
dusty black slouch hat his face, with keen eyes, a moderate growth of 
beard and a ragged moustache, showed that he was a member of the 
fraternity found on the waterfront. 


Type F. Case of old married man with family who has been in long- 
shore work practically all of his working career. 


He was born in Charleston, S. C., fifty-five years ago. He spent 
about five years in school after which he worked at odd jobs in his na- 
tive city. Twenty-eight years ago he came to New York City and began 
to work as a longshoreman. Though he has been a member of a col- 
ored local since its organization four years ago, he has helped to break 
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many strikes in New York City. During the past twelve months he lost 
three months from work. Married seventeen years, he has 
a daughter fourteen in the fourth grade. The family is insured in the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, he and his wife for $500 each. 
He is a member of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, while his 
wife is a Baptist. His daughter attends a Sunday School and finds re- 
creation in the school organizations. He is a musician and finds this a 
means of supplementing his income as well as a form of recreation. 
The family lives in Brooklyn in a four room flat and pay $20 per month 
rent. According to his experience on the piers the attitude of the white 
men depends upon the experience and reaction of the individual white 
man. 


VII 
CoNCLUSION 


From our present study of the colored longshoremen we are in a 
position to discern certain d-finite problems, which, because of their 
social and economic significance, should invite the efforts of those en- 
gaged in social welfare and industrial readjustments. 

The first problem that claims our attention is the problem of assimi- 
lating the rural Negro to the standards of city life. As it has been in- 
dicated, the majority of these people have come from a relatively simple 
social life in rural communities to live in dingy, dreary and cluttered 
flats of the city. Although the average rural colored community is not 
ideal, its life possesses a degree of integrity and stability that is far su- 
perior to the disintegrating and demoralizing atmosphere of segregated 
quarters in cities. These men have, in many cases, an urban back- 
ground, but it is such a background as we have described. Any pro- 
gram that undertakes to assist the rural Negro in accommodating him- 
self to city environments must include a housing program. From the 
descriptions given we get some conception of the needs in this re- 
spect. These men, as Negroes generally in segregated districts, become 
the most helpless victims of exploiting landlords. But good houses are 
not sufficient. Ideals are also necessary. It appears that a good settle- 
ment house could function effectively by teaching model housekeeping. 
Not only should ideals of private life be taught these people, but they 
stand in need of instruction as to civic responsibility. These men, es- 
pecially those with a southern background have lived in isolation and are, 
to a certain extent, strangers to American culture. Some of the more 
liberal and sane methods used in Americanization could be used effec- 
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tively here. The need of play and recreation in the lives of the long- 
shoremea and their families cannot receive here the emphasis it de- 
serves. Any comprehensive social welfare work in their behalf would 
necessarily furnish substitutes for the demoralizing resorts frequented 


by some at present and afford recreational opportunities for others who 
find recreation in church alone. 


The problem of income is bound up on the one hand with the prob- 
lem of decasualization and on the other hand with the problem in 
modern industry of affording the working man a living wage. Con- 
sequently it would be impossible to enter into a discussion of their in- 
come in this short study. 

The main problem connected with the work of the men is the fact 
that they are in an oversupplied casual industry. The problem of the 
colored worker here is the same as that of the white man. Little at- 
tention has been given to decasualization of the work in America. Some 
attempt at the formulation of a system possessing, if possible, the de- 
sirable features of the “ticket system” in London and the “clearing house 
system” in Liverpool, both described in Mr. Barnes’ book, should be 
made in New York City. In the case of Negroes a limitation upon 
the supply of labor could be effected by the abandonment of the policy 
of many northern industries who import Negro labor during periods of 
labor shortage. The practice of bringing in Negro labor during periods 
of demand for labor and leaving them to drift when the tide of industry 
subsides, has serious social as well as economic consequences. While, 
on the one hand, it often divorces him from the more desirable and 
suitable life on the farm; on the other hand, it helps to intensify within 
cities where life is more independent, the racial conflict. 

The unions are another disurbing element in the longshore situa- 
tion. The contention of the colored men for a colored organizer is, 
from the facts furnished the investigator from all sources, a just con- 
tention. The method of evasion through parliamentary practice and 
committees only increases the distrust that the colored men have for the 
unions. The colored men on their part should be instructed in union 
principles, and powers. Much of the men’s distrust of the union was 
due to their lack of an understanding of what unions really are. A 
sincere effort of this kind would also help to dissipate the misgivings 
which many of the colored men entertain towards their leaders. The 
tendency of the men to suspect their officer of betraying them solely 
on the ground that they are too “close and chummy with the white 


men,” is one of the absurd manifestations of their distrust. On the 
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other hand, an extension of the policy of informing the man as to what 
the union officials are doing would inspire appreciation and respect for 
leaders such as one delegate, who has spent his time unselfishly, with 
many successes, in securing the employment of Negroes where they 
have not been employed before. The case of the former local president 
who was indicted on four charges for making away with the funds of 
the local, should point a lesson for the employment of business methods ; 
in this case the bonding of officers. 

We can not expect peace between the white and black workers as 
long as there is mutual suspicion and fear. On the side of the colored 
men suspicion is rampant. Although we can not sense with the same 
acuteness the feeling of the whites, we feel safe in saying that they 
are fearful lest the black worker supplant them. The distrust on the 
part of the Negro could be dispelled if the white unions would grant 
him equal treatment in fact as well as in theory, as, for example, in 
the case of the fight for an organizer. The official evasion, while po- 
lite, only deepens the prevailing distrust. If the colored men were 
properly informed by their leaders as to the practical aspects of extend- 
ing their ranks on the waterfront, this too would remove much un- 
founded distrust. Since the distribution of the work between the two 
races is the primary source of distrust and racial antagonism, represen- 
tatives of the two races and the employers should confer on some defi- 
nite policy acceptable to both parties. Under no consideration should 
the Negro be played against the white man as was attempted by the 
employing stevedore, who sought to stop the white men from “running 
him,” by dividing their work with colored men. In such cases feeling 
against the colored men is generated where it does not exist and where 
it is quiescent it is fanned into a furious flame. The majority of labor 
leaders who are sincere and possess vision will do well to reflect upon 
the foregoing considerations; for they alone can nullify the efforts of 
some unscrupulous leaders who exploit race antipathies for their own 
advantage. 
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I 
INTRODUCTION 


Just as the lyrics of Shakespeare differ from those of his con- 
temporaries, in like manner do his dramas differ. One of the chief 
differences is that there is more realism in Shakespeare’s works than 
there is in the works of his contemporaries. A chief cause for this 
distinction, in so far as it affects the plays, is to be found in the master- 
ful method Shakespeare employs in his treatment of the domestic scene. 
That so human, discerning and sympathetic a man as Shakespeare should 
have made the most effective use of the possibilities of the domestic 
scene is in the nature of things. His unerring instinct and dramatic 
acumen made him keenly aware of a field so rich in qualities conducive 
toward riveting the attention and arousing the emotional response so 
necessary in thé successful staging of his plays. Swinbourne has said: 
“The bond of father and son, of brother and sister, husband and wife, 
and of the lover and the beloved; the affiliations of master and man, of 
mistress and maid, these domestic bonds form the basis of affections and 
endearing expressions, in the act or word of love, loyalty, admiration, 
sacrifice, gratitude and forgiveness, through which the personages of 
Shakespeare’s scene, caught in a quivering but gentle net df hours, make 
their appeal to the sympaiheties, loosen and set free the flow of our 
sweetest emotions.” This can be said of Shakespeare’s domestic scenes 
as of no others which his peerless skill devised. When we compare the 
works of Shakespeare with those of other powerful writers of the 
time, we find his productions by nothing more distinguished than by 
the warm and intimate appeal to our gentler affections. This is one of 
the fundamental reasons for the immortal aspect of kindliness and 
of life which they contain. There are few who do not stop to worship 
the divine tenderness portrayed in Shakespeare’s domestic scene. 

The domestic scene may be defined as a scene in which the domestic 
situation in the home is portrayed, or one which appeals to the domestic 
emotions. Indeed, it is not necessary that the scene should have its 
setting in a house, or home; it could, and frequently does occur in 
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Shakespeare, on a battlefield, e. g., the scene between Old Talbot and 
Young Talbot in the first part of Henry VI, Act V:5. The essential 
element fies not in the setting but in the quality of the emotions por- 
trayed. When these emotions become charged with passion, the scene 


ceases to be truly domestic in character. The quotation from Swinburne 
will indicate the implications which this view imposes. 


The domestic scene was not Shakespeare’s own particular inven- 
tion. His predecessors and contemporaries had made use of it, some 
of them with considerable effectiveness. But it was left to Shakes- 
peare to elaborate and broaden the use of the scene. Shakespeare’s 
trained interest in character, his almost uncanny knowledge of human 
nature which was a product of originally keen sympathy made it 
inevitable that he should have utilized the domestic scene, as well as 
any other scene, for all it was worth in embellishing his story or in 
delineating his art. 


Emotional response, after all, is the essential thing in drama; and 
the manner in which the dramatist selects his material. arranges his 
incidents, contrives for contrast, emphasis and proportion, comprises 
his technique. The plays making the most extensive use of the do- 
mestic scene are those that call for the largest amount of emotional re- 
sponse. Such plays as Julius Caesar, Coriolanus, Macbeth and Othello 
are plays of this type. In these plavs the interest is primarily on charac- 
terization, showing the human side of the central figures as in Julius 
Caesar ; or else it is centered in some motivating principle such as fate, 
jealousy, pride. The inner life of the main character is displayed by 
the various incidents which cluster about his life. It can readily be seen 
how the domestic scene can be made to function with importance in 
such matters. We must be furnished with glimpses of the man’s inner- 
most soul, and, in the nature of things, it is a touch of realism that they 
be revealed to those who are his intimates of intimates—members of his 
own family circle. (This is more true today, when our interest is more 
in the characterization, than it was in Elizabethan times when the in- 
terest, primarily, was in the story. The Elizabethans, however, were 
intensely interested in the old, old question of man and woman, as well 
as in the love story.) 

The domestic scene is usually interposed in the midst of stormy 
scenes of action. This is intended, for the most part, for obtaining 
a deliberate modifying of key. They might be styled “quasi-domestic 
relief.” They often serve (as the scene in Othello, where Desdemona 
loses her handkerchief), to prepare us for what follows by faintly pre- 
saging it, or to increase the intensity of emotional appeal (as in the 
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scene in the fourth act of Macbeth between Lady Macduff and her 
little son), by purifying the emotions and intensifying our sympathy 
with the chief sufferers. 

Those who read the plays of Avon’s Bard with more than passing 
interest will be struck by the faithfulness of his portrayal of the main 
elements of a truly domestic situation. He has grasped the fundamental 
verity and projected it into his plays with a skill and completeness which 
has contributed mightily toward the production of the imperishable ap- 
peal of his art. For the prime movers in the domestic situation, as in 
nature, remain essentially unchanged, however modified—during the 
ages. And never have they been pictured with such truth, such felicity, 
suck charm withal as by that happy knower and painter of things natur- 
al,—by that hearty participator in the things of life, that altogether most 
sublime of artists—William Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare is the most brilliant example whom we have of the 
dramatist who, although writing for his own age and for immediate 
results, yet so utilized the elements of universality and permanency in 
the drama that his works are not for one age,—for one class or clime,— 
but for all ages and conditions of mankind. He is the world’s drama- 
tist; and nowhere is the secret of this widespread appeal to be found 
more largely than in the domestic scene. 


II 
ScENES IN DETAIL 


There are over one hundred and eighty domestic scenes in the 
thirty plays of Shakespeare. It has not been my intention to treat all of 
these scenes in detail, or even to treat, exhaustively, all of those entirely 
domestic in character. I have deemed it most expedient for my purpose 
to group together for treatment those scenes having a common pur- 
pose, or whose significance is nearly the same. The most prominent 
purposes for which Shakespeare employed the domestic scene are 
the following : 


Characterization. 

Exposition. 

Preparation. 

Contrast. 

Pathos (portrayal of a high emotional tone). 


Let us examine these groupings in order: 
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A. ENFORCEMENT OF DRAMATIC REALISM BY CHARACTERIZATION 


In the characterization of his people Shakespeare is supreme. He 
has acquainted us, in his plays, with types and individuals who are eter- 
nal models of their kind,—who are just as real to us as the people we 
meet in daily life, in fact, who are more real to us than most people 
are. In Julius Caesar, II: 1, we have a domestic scene dealing mainly 
with characterization. It is a scene between Brutus and his wife, Portia, 
and comes just after Brutus has made final arrangements with his fellow 
conspirators against the fortunes of Caesar. This scene draws distinctly 
for us the character of Portia, and gives us a further insight into the 
grand nobility of character possessed by Brutus, himself. We also get 
an indication of the enormous implication of these plottings which have 
so completely absorbed all Brutus’ attention and replaced his wife— 
apparently—in his affections. This is manifest when Portia says: 


“You’ve ungently, Brutus, 

Stole from my bed: and yesternight at supper 
You suddenly arose, and walked about, 

Musing and sighing with your arms across, 

And when I asked you what the matter was, 
You stared upon me with ungentle looks ; 

I urged you further; then you scratched your head, 
And too impatiently stamped your foot: 

Yet I insisted, yet you answered not, 

But with an angry wafture of the hand 

Gave sign for me to leave you. So I did; 
Fearing to strengthen that impatience 

Which seemed too much enkindled, and withal 
Hoping it was but an effect of humor 

Which sometimes hath its hour with every man. 
And could it so work upon your shape 

As it hath prevailed on your condition, 

I should not know you, Brutus. Dear my lord, 
Make me acquainted with your cause of grief.” 


Brutus makes the evasive reply that he is in ill health; whereupon, 
Portia answers, showing her complete acquaintance with Brutus’ na- 
ture: 


“Brutus is wise, and, were he not in health, 
He would embrace the means to come by it.” 


Brutus contends that he actually is in ill health, and seeks to avoid 
further questioning by bidding Portia to go to bed. But Portia shows 
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her alertness of mind by pointing out to Brutus that if he were sick he 
would scarce steal so recklessly from his comfortable bed into the cold, 
damp air of night. Then she shows her wifely resentment at whatever 
cause that is filling the place in Brutus’ consideration that should be occu- 
pied by herself. Thus: 


“No, my Brutus, 

You have some sick offense within the mind 
I ought to know of, by the right 

And virtue of my place.” 


Still a little further on she says: 


“Tell me, Brutus, 
Is it expected that I should know no secrets 
That appertain to you? Am I yourself, 
But, as it were, in sort or limitation, 
To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed, 
And talk to you sometimes? Dwell I but in the 
Suburbs of your good pleasure? If it be no more 
Portia is Brutus’ harlot, not his wife.” 


How vividly this passage discloses the intensity of Portia’s longing 
to be a wife indeed to Brutus. We cannot but be impressed with the 
lofty spirit of this noble woman. Brutus, himself, was not proof against 
these words of fervid devotion and shrewd logic. He reassures her: 


“You are my true and honorable wife, 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart.” 


Portia, however, will not be placated by eloquence. Complimentary 
words are not enough. She contends for her full place in the consider- 
ation of her husband. Thus: 


“Tf this were true, then should I know this secret, 


I grant I am a woman; but withal 

A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife: 
A woman well reputed, Cato’s daughter. 
Think you I am no stronger than my sex, 


Being so fathered and so husbanded ?” 


This is no idle boasting, but reveals Portia’s justifiable pride in her 
origin and in her present status. She recognizes the prejudices against 
her sex; but she pleads, in the extenuation of her own case, the nobility 
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of her sire and the glory of her lord. Brutus is deeply moved and be- 
trays his high regard of Portia by exclaiming,— 


“O ye gods, 
Render me worthy of this noble wife!” 


In Julius Caesar, II: 2, we have a scene of characterization of a 
woman of an exactly opposite type from Portia. Calpurnia, Caesar’s 
wife, is depicted as a dependent, clinging woman, beset with womanly 
fears, and withal entirely anxious about her husband. She is undis- 
turbed at his chiding her because of her apprehensiveness. The scene 
opens in Caesar’s house. It is during the progress of a terrific storm 


and he is making ready to go to the market place. Calpurnia enters, 
and addresses Caesar in this manner: 


“What mean you Caesar? Think you to walk forth? 
You shall not stir out of your house tonight.” 


Caesar announces his prerogative of domestic supremacy, however, 
and replies : 


“Caesar shall forth: The things that threatened me 
“Ne’er looked but on my back; when they shall see 
The face of Caesar, they are vanished.” 


Calpurnia draws upon her feminine resourcefulness and relates to 
Caesar reports she has heard concerning strange happenings in the 


streets during the storm. All kinds of amazing occurrences have taken 
place, and these are of somber portent to her. Things of such rare 
character have transpired that she is forced to feel that in some way the 


fate of Caesar is in some way bound up in them. 
She gives specific instances, thus : 


“When beggars die, there are no comets seen; 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes.” 


To which Caesar replies in characteristic vein: 
“Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 


The valiant never taste of death but once. 


Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear, 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it will come.” 


But Calpurnia, although clinging and full of fears, is persistent in 


her purpose and counsels further : 
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“Alas, my lord, 
Your wisdom is consumed in confidence. 
Do not go forth today: call it my fear 
That keeps you in the house, and not your own. 
We'll send Mark Antony to the Senate house: 


And he shall say you are not well today: 
Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this.” 


She gains her point, for Caesar, submitting, says: 


“Mark Antony shall say I am not well; 
And, for thy humor, I will stay at home.” 


Calpurnia’s triumph is short-lived, however, for at this moment 
Decius arrives to escort Caesar to the senate house. Caesar bids them 


say to him that he will not come today. Calpurnia, showing considera- 
tion for the main chance, says: 


“Tell them he is sick.” 


Caesar will have none of this pretense, but informs Decius of his 
real reasons for not going. The latter places his own interpretation 
on the dream Caesar relates to him, and thereby persuades Caesar to 
change his mind and he decides to go and meet the senators. Had Cal- 
purnia possessed Portia’s nature she might have prevailed upon Caesar 
to remain with her. But her only weapon was a woman’s fears, and 
hit-or-miss feminine arts of persuasion. In this scene we get a good 
contrast between Portia and Calpurnia. This play is marked by ad- 
mirable characterization. This is one of the plays in which the domestic 
scene is arranged in such way as to give a full insight into the human 
side of the chief figures. The interest is further accentuated by the fore- 
bodings of Caesar’s fate,—and atmosphere is created. 

To anybody having a knowledge of the famous women of Shakes- 
peare, the next scene of characterization will be familiar: 


In Coriolanus I: 3, we have a scene which is purely domestic. 
Volumnia, the mother of Coriolanus, and Virgilia, his wife, are discus- 
sing the soldier’s prowess. Volumnia, whose dialogue delineates with 
distinctness the lineaments of her character, is elated over the supremacy 


of her son as a warrior. Virgilia possesses the usual feminine attitude — 


anxious waiting, resolute loyalty to her husband, and frank fearfulness 


for his safety. From what Volumnia says, one derives the idea that 
Virgilia is given to borrowing trouble. But when we listen at length to 
Volumnia, we are constrained to think that it is not to be wondered at 


that her son has such a vigorous hardihood in war, having such a mother. 
Volumnia, entering with Virgilia, begins with these words: 
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“I pray you, daughter, sing; or express yourself in a more comfortable sort. 
If my son were my husband I should freelier rejoice in that absence where he 
won honor than in the embracements of his bed where he would show most love.” 

Then she continues, in sonorous prose, to express her reminiscences 
about the youth of Coriolanus, concluding with: 


“To a cruel war I sent him; from whence he returned his brows bound in 
oak. I tell thee, daughter, I sprang not more in joy at first hearing he was a man 
child, than now in first seeing he had proved himself a man.” 


To which Virgilia naively made reply: 
“But had he died in business, madam, how then?” 
Volumnia promptly replies : 


“Then his good report should have been my son; I therein would have found 
issue. Hear me profess sincerely: Had I a dozen sons, each in my love alike 
and none less dear than thine and my good Marcina, I had rather had eleven die 
nobly for our country, than one voluptuously surfeit out of action.” 


A servant entering now to announce a visitor, Virgilia seeks to 
withdraw. But Volumnia denies permission, continuing to dilate on the 
deeds of valor of her son. Virgilia, timid and thoroughly domestic, 
sighs : 


“Heaven bless my lord from fell Aufidius.” 


Volumnia, exultant at the very thought of the noble conflict, de- 
clares : 


“He'll beat his head beneath his knee, 
And tread upon his neck” 


(Surely, “the female of the species is more deadly than the male.” ) 

At this point the visitor, Valeria, enters, and we are edified with an 
especially charming scene of domesticity. This part of the scene is 
an interlude. But it further delineates the character of Virgilia and 
sketches the outlines of Valeria’s type, that of the gossipy, somewhat 
irresponsible neighbor woman. It is a typical woman’s scene; they 
talk about domestic matters, and refer to larger, political matters in a 
purely domestic way. The conversation shifts from sewing to visiting, 
to Virgilia’s little son, to rumors of war,—and Volumnia continues to 
evince zest considering her son’s warlike progress and her grandson's 
bent in that direction, while Virgilia is the same quiet, waiting, dread- 
ing housewife, and Valeria runs on true to type. 

Another domestic scene in Coriolanus, depicting character develop- 
ment, comes in III:3. Menenius, faithful friend to Coriolanus, has 
come to the latter’s house to urge that he return and ask pardon of the 
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tribunes for the offense he has caused them. But Coriolanus, jealous 
of his pride and station, will not allow him to submit tamely to any such 
indignity. It is only by the shrewd urging of Volumnia, her well di- 
rected logic, and the influence she exerts over her son that he finally takes 
steps to attempt to remedy what he has done. Coriolanus is aristo- 
cratic and scorns the common people. He shows his contempt for 
them in the following statement : 


“Let them pull all about mine ears, present me 
Death on the wheel or at the horse’s heels, 

Or pile ten mills on the Tarpeian rock, 

That the precipitation might down stretch 
Below the beam of sight, yet will I still 

Be thus to them!” 


A patrician, sharing his sentiments, exclaims: 
“You do the nobler.” 


In his next speech we get an indication of how Coriolanus has been 
wont to cherish the approval of his mother. 


“T muse my mother does not approve me further who was wont 
To call them woolen vassals, things created 

To buy and sell with groats, to show bare heads 

In congregations, to you, be still and wonder 

When but one of my ordinance stood up 

To speak of peace and war.” 


Here Volumnia enters, and Coriolanus addresses her after this 
fashion: 


“T talk of you: 
Why did you wish me wilder? Would you have me 
False to my nature? Rather say I play the 
Man I am.” 


Volumnia, replying, indicates that she had entertained no idea that 
he would have allowed his considerations of pride obscure his good 
judgment. She exclaims: 


“O, sir, sir, sir, 
I would have had you put your power well on 
Before you had worn it out. 
You might have been enough the man you are, 
With striving less to be so; lesser would have been 
The thirstings of your dispositions, if 
You would not have showed them how 
Ye were disposed 
Ere they lacked the power to cross you.” 
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Coriolanus shows his disregard of prudence by exclaiming: 


“Let them hang!” 






amends. Volumnia adds her counsel, impatiently stating: 








| At this point Menenius enters and advises Coriolanus to make 





“Pray be counselled: 
| I have a heart as little apt as yours, 
1 
| 





But yet a brain that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage.” 






Coriolanus, still consumed with pride, replies : 









i “For them? I cannot do it for the gods; 
! Must I do it for them?” 







Volumnia is tireless in her importuning, however, that her son go 
and make amends to the tribunes. By invincible arguments she shows 
her son that prudence, tact, expediency, is what he needs to exercise 
now; that lionlike courage and patrician disdainfulness might be noble 
in this situation, but are certainly foolhardy. Finally, she prevails. Corio- 
lanus consents to do her bidding; but he makes it clear that it is out 
of regard solely for his wife and mother that he will swallow his pride. 
Thus: 

i “Well, I must do it: 

Away my disposition, and possess me 

Some harlots’ spirits! My throat of war be turned, 

if Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 

i} Small as an eunuch, or the virgin voice 

That babies lull asleep.” 
















But Volumnia reminds her son that he is not the only one who 
i has pride and intrepidity. She bids him to reflect upon the source of 
i the superior attributes of which he is so enamored. 












“At thy choice then: 
To beg of thee, it is my more dishonor 

Than thou of them. Come all to ruin: let 

Thy mother rather feel thy pride than fear 

Thy dangerous bravery, for I mock at death 
With as big a heart as thou. Do as thou list; 
Thy valiantness was mine, thou sucks’dt it from me, 
But owe thy pride thyself.” 













Thereupon, Coriolanus definitely decides to go to the marketplace 
and do her bidding. In this scene we have interests presented which 
are not exactly domestic; but the domestic emotions are aroused by 
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Volumnia’s conduct, and it is domestic emotion purely,—personal affec- 
tion for his wife and mother—which finally prompts him in taking steps 
to appease the rabble. All through this scene we are struck with the 
contrast between Volumnia’s character and that of her son. She is 
clearheaded, large of heart, proud, but possessed of rare judgment and 
supreme self-control. He is consumed with pride; has an uncontrollable 
temper ; weak in everything but pride and temper; does not know him- 
self. These scenes make Volumnia stand out as one of the famous 
mothers of the world. Coriolanus is shown to be a victim of unreason- 
able pride of birth. 


In Henry IV, II:3, we have a scene which, by revealing the home 
life of the Percys, serves further to show us something of Hotspur’s 
true nature and to characterize Lady Percy. Shakespeare makes large 
use of the element of antithesis. Time and again he reinforces and 
vivifies character, situations, scenes and plays even, by antithetical ar- 
rangement. In this scene, Hotspur is antithetical to both his gentle wife, 
and his usual public personality. He is shown here, but in much subdued 
tone, as the self-willed, impulsive warrior that he is; but nevertheless, 
he cherishes a real love for his wife and is secure in her devotion for 
himself. She knows how to manage him; answers him with a directness 


like his own, although with a charming playfullness. When the scene 
opens, Lady Percy relates to Hotspur—in a manner somewhat similar to 
that of Portia with Brutus—delinquencies in his conduct at home; 
how he has too often appeared abstracted and obsessed. And she, like 
Portia, demands explanations of such actions, and is resentful that they 
should have been. A servant enters, and to him, Hotspur says: 


“Hath Butler brought those horses 
From the sheriff?” 


Servant: 
One horse, my lord, he hath brought 
Even now. 
Hotspur: 
What horse? a roan, a crop-ear, is it not? 
Servant: 
It is, my lord. 
Hotspur: 
That roan shall be my throne. 
Well, I will back him straight: O, esperance! 
Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. 
Lady Percy: 
But hear you, my lord. 
Hotspur: 
What say you, my lady? 
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Lady Percy: 
What is it carries you away? 
Hotspur: 
Why, my horse, my love, my horse. 
Lady Percy: 
Out, you mad-headed ape! 
A weasel hath not such a deal of spleen 
As you are tossed with. In faith 
I'll know your business, Harry, that I will. 
I fear my brother Mortimer does stir about his title, 
And hath sent for you 
To line his enterprise: but if you go—— 
Hotspur: 
So far afoot, I shall be weary, love. 
Lady Percy: 
Come, come, you paraquito, answer me 
Directly unto this question that I ask: 
In faith, I'll break thy little finger, Harry, 
An if thou wilt not tell me all things true. 
Hotspur: 
Away, 
Away, you trifler! Love! I love thee not, 
I care not for thee, Kate: This is no world 
To play with mammets and to tilt with lips: 
We must have bloody noses and cracked crowns, 
And pass them current, too. God’s me, my horse! 
What says’t thou, Kate? What wouldst thou 
Have with me? 
Lady Percy: 
Do you not love me? Do you not indeed? 
Well, do not then; for since you love me not 
I will not love myself. Do you not love me? 
Nay, tell me if you speak in jest or no. 
Hotspur: 
Come, wilt thou see me ride? 
And when I am o’ horseback, I will swear 
I love thee infinitely. 


And again, in Act III:2, we get another glimpse into Hotspur’s 
home life that further emphasizes the natures of the man and his 
lady. Mortimer has arranged to have some musicians perform at 
Hotspur’s house. All is in readiness, when Hotspur says to his wife: 


“Come, Kate, 
Thou art perfect in lying down: 
Come quick, quick, that I may lay 
My head upon thy lap.” 
Lady Percy: 
Go, ye giddy goose. 
[Musicians play] 
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Hotspur: 
Now I perceive the devil 
Understands Welsh; 
And ’tis no marvel he is so humorous. 
By our lady he is a good musician. 
Lady Percy: 
Then should you be nothing musical, 
For you are altogether governed by humors. 
Lie still, ye thief, and hear the lady 
Sing in Welsh. 
Hotspur: 
I would rather hear, lady, my 
Brach howl in Irish. 
Lady Percy: 
Wouldst thou have thy head broken? 
Hotspur: 
No. 
Lady Percy: 
Then be still. 
[Welsh lady sings] 
Hotspur: 
Come, Kate, I’ll have your song, too. 
Lady Percy: 
Not mine, in good sooth. 


Whereupon Hotspur chides her in characteristic manner, at the 
same time giving us a view into the common practice of swearing among 
the higher classes of Shakespeare’s day. Thus with cutting irony: 

“Not yours in good sooth! Heart, you swear like a comfit maker’s wife. 


‘Not yours in good sooth,’ and, ‘as I live,’ and ‘as God shall mend me,’ and ‘as sure 
as day.’ 


And givest such sarcenet surety for thy oaths, 
As if thou never walkst further than Finsbury, 
Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, 

A good, mouth-filling oath, and leave ‘in sooth’ 
And such protest of pepper-ginger-bread 

To velvet guards and Sunday citizens.” 


In Macbeth, I:5, we have a domestic scene dealing largely with the 
characterization of one of Shakespeare’s most famous women—Lady 
Macbeth. This is a woman of iron will, clear of brain and tenacious of 
purpose. She shows us that she is perfectly conversant with the nature 
of her husband—with his limitations as a doer of horrible deeds, as well 
as with his fairness of mind and uprightness of methods. Consequently, 
she prays that her own heart be steeled against pity, or remorse, or 
horror. She reads Macbeth’s letter concerning his strange interview 
with the weird sisters, and her scheming brain is aroused. She is am- 
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bitious for her lord, for his elevation to the position of power and honor 
that his qualities merit. She will be satisfied with nothing less than the 
kingship for him. Her comment here at this first appearance is startling 
and repulsive at first sight. 


“Glamis thou art,” she says, “and Cawdor :” 

And shalt be what thou art promised: Yet, 

I fear thy nature. 

It is too full of the milk of human kindness 

To catch the nearest way. Thou wouldst be great; 

Art not without ambition, but without 

The illness should attend it: what thou wouldst highly, 
That wouldst thou holily; wouldst not play false, 

And yet wouldst wrongly win: thou wouldst have, great Glamis, 
That which cries “thou must do if thou have it;” 

And that which rather thou dost fear to do 

Than wishest to be undone. Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear; 

And chastise with the valor of my tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden round, 

Which faith and metaphysical aid doth seem 

To have thee crowned withal.” 


Lady Macbeth has supreme confidence in her own power to influence 
her husband. She represents at first what Macbeth lacks,—will power. 
Her mind has already been the dwelling place of ambitious thoughts, 
and the turn of events has now arrived at the climax in the evolution 
of her plans. Thus she seeks to sharpen her designs, and stimulate her 
energies for the terrific undertaking before her by giving utterance tu 
the speech which many have used as the key to her true character and 
which is hereby quoted : 


“The raven himself is hoarse 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 

Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts; unsex me here, 

And fill me from crown to toe top-full of direst cruelty.” 


These words have led many to characterize Lady Macbeth as a 
fiend,—as the embodiment of cruelty and malevolence. She was not 
other than a normal woman, full of the capacity for striving, with fear- 
ful tenacity, for the goals of her desire. Subsequent events prove her 
truthfulness to feminine nature. Even here she shows it;—she will 
brook no interference with her purpose, and this purpose is motivated 
by her ambition for her husband’s elevation. A cursory reading of 
this scene, however, is calculated to make one gasp with horror. At 
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this point Macbeth enters, and she seeks to take him by storm with this 
effusive greeting : 


“Great Glamis, worthy Cawdor! 
Greater than both, by all the hereafter! 
Thy letters have transported me beyond 
This ignorant present, and I feel now 
The future in the instant.” 
Macbeth answers: 
“My dearest love, 
Duncan comes here tonight.” 
Lady Macbeth: 
And when goes he forth? 
Macbeth: 
Tomorrow, as he purposes. 


Whereupon, Lady Macbeth reveals the dark plans which have al- 
ready assumed maturity in her mind. She overwhelms him with the 
fierce intensity of her awesome project : 


Lady Macbeth: 
O, never shall the sun that morrow see; 
Your face, my thane, is a book where men 
May read strange matters. To beguile the time, 
Look like the time; bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue: look like the innocent flower, 
Be the serpent under it. He that’s coming 
Must be provided for: and you shall put 
This night’s business into my despatch, 
Which shall to all our days and nights to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom. 


This is seen to be a pretty good lesson in Lord Chesterfield’s favor- 
ite “virtues”—simulation and dissimulation. 


Macbeth: 
We will speak further. 


His wife is not to be restrained, however, nor will she relinquish 
her control. She knows what she wants, and she knows Macbeth. She 
affirms her mastery of the situation by saying: 


“Only look up clear; 
To alter favor ever is to fear: 
Leave all the rest to me.” 


In Act 1:7, we find Macbeth revolting against the horrible thing 
which he is called upon to do. He shrinks from contemplating such a 
bloody deed. He declares that he will not do it. The contrast between 
Lady Macbeth and her lord is made quite clear here. She will not 
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allow him to quit the awful project. She appeals to his pride, to his am- 


bition, and to his sense of valor. Finally she sways him to her will. 
Macbeth would fain have given up this affair; he longed to enjoy in 
quiet his newly won laurels, instead of risking his position and even his 
life in a hazardous and uncertain undertaking. He says: 


“We will proceed no further in this business; 


He has honored me of late; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 

Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon.” 


Finally, Lady Macbeth impugns his bravery ; she taunts him for his 
fears, and he is not proof against her derision. She exclaims: 


“Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dressed yourself? Hath it slept since? 
And walks it now to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely? From this time 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeared 
To be the same in thine own act and valor 
As thou art in desire? Wouldst thou have that 
Which thou esteemest the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own esteem, 


Letting ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would?’ 
Like the poor cat in the adage?” 


Macbeth, as aforesaid, is routed, and shouts heatedly : 
“Prithee, peace; 
I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none.” 


In Act III :2, Lady Macbeth begins to waver because of the life of 
turbulent horror which her insatiable ambition has been instrumental 
in forging for them. The one objective attained, she would have been 
content to have enjoyed quietly the fruits thereof. This is denied, and 
she finally concludes that the game has not been worth the candle. On 


the contrary, crime has had a deteriorating effect upon Macbeth. In 
striking for security in his position he has found it necessary to become 
further and further enmeshed in the toils of violence. He has acquired 
a lust for foul deeds. He announces in one of his eloquent soliloquies 
that : 


“Things bad begun 
Make strong themselves by ill.” 


Thus, in the domestic scenes in Macbeth, we see his lady’s character 
and his own developed to a very considerable degree. We obtain a focus 
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on his nature by his reactions to the influence of his lady, and the ap- 


preciation of her part in this great drama. 

The last domestic scene which we shall examine having character- 
ization for its main function is one of the best of its kind, and is very 
admirable in its technique. The character of Portia is clearly and surely 
drawn, so that we have an individual and not a type, merely. Portia 
is intellectual but is not forbdiding; high spirited and generous, but, 
at the same time, sensible and with remarkable poise. She has all of 
the attractive qualities and in large measure. In Shakespeare’s women, 
as a matter of fact, we have this superlative genius at his best. All 
of the finest characteristics of the feminine nature find their most felici- 
tous treatment at his hands. In the Merchant of Venice, 1:2, we are 
favored with an intimate glimpse into the home life of Portia. She and 
her maid are engaged in friendly and lightsome conversation. Portia 
is considering the dispositions of her various suitors, and she discloses 
her analyses of them in a very illuminating manner. Thus, to Nerissa: 


“I pray thee over-name them; and, according to my description, 
level at my affection.” 
Nerissa begins: 
First, there is the Neapolitan prince. 
Portia comments: 


Ay, that’s a colt indeed, for he doth nothing but talk of his horse; 


and he makes it a great appropriation to his own good parts, that he can 
shoe himself. 
Nerissa: 
Then there is the County Palatine. 


Portia: 

He doth nothing but frown, as who should say, “If you will not 
have me, choose;” he hears merry tales and frowns not. I fear he will 
prove the weeping philosopher when he grows old, being so full of un- 
mannerly sadness in his youth. 

Nerissa: 
How say you by the French lord, Monsieur Le Bon? 
Portia: 

God made him, and therefore let him pass for a man. In truth I 
know it is a sin to be a mocker; but he! why he hath a horse better 
than the Neapolitan’s, a better bad habit of frowning than the County 
Palatine; he is every man in no man. If I married him I should marry 
twenty men. 

Nerissa: 
What say you to Falconbridge, the young baron of England? 
Portia: 

You know I say nothing to him, for he understands not me, nor 
I him: he hath neither, Latin, French, nor Italian, and you will come 
into court and swear that I have a poor pennyworth in English. He 
is a proper man’s picture, but alas, who can converse with a dumb show? 
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Nerissa: 

What think you of the Scottish Lord, his neighbor? 

Portia: 

That he hath a neighborly charity in him, for he hath borrowed a 
box of the ear of the Englishman and swore he would pay him again 
when he was able. I think the Frenchman became his surety and seald 
under for another. 

Nerissa: 
How like you the young German, the Duke cf Saxony’s nephew? 


nena at 


Portia: 
Very vilely in the morning when he is sober, and most vilely in the 

afternoon when he is drunk. When he is best he is a little worse than 

man, and when he is worst, he is little better than a beast. 


So they go on, each of Portia’s terse and discerning appraisals re- 
vealing her keenness of wit, wonderful poise, and rich intellectual en- 
dowments. The process of elimination has brought us down to Bassanio. 
Here, we discover, is the direction towards which Portia’s affections 
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i tend. 

i Nerissa: 

i True, madam, he (Bassanio), of all the men that ever my foolish 
i age looked upon, was the best deserving of a fair lady. 

Portia: 


[Agreeing in a simple statement that speaks volumes] I remember 
him well, and I remember him worthy of thy praise. 


aaah 















B. Exposition 
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Let us now turn to a consideration of scenes having to do with our 
: second classification of the domestic scene. 


In the Tempest, I :2, we have an expository scene between Miranda 
and Prospero in which the latter relates for Miranda the story of their 
lives. Thus we are at once shown the relation of the chief characters 

i in the play. And by obtaining in this way our first view of Prospero’s 
true nature, we are not so easily repulsed by his versatility in the dark 
secrets of magic. 


In Henry VIII, 1:2, we have an expository scene which introduces 
Henry and Katherine, shows us something of Katherine’s nature, and 
i gives a foretaste of the clash between Katherine and Cardinal Wolsey. 
d The Queen pleads with Henry for justice in behalf of the people and 
discloses the burdens under which they are suffering, at the same time 
i giving an insight into the machinations of Wolsey. But her request : 
t is denied and Wolsey gains his point. This scene serves to reveal to : 
what a great extent Wolsey is able to influence the judgment of the : 
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King. The contrast between Katherine’s and Wolsey’s power with 
the King is significant. 

In the Winter’s Tale, 1:2, we have an expository scene setting 
forth the relations of King Leontes and his fellow monarch, Polixenes. 
The two kings are exchanging reminiscences upon their youth, and pass- 
ing a quiet evening pending Polixenes’ departure on the morrow to his 
home. Finally, Leontes urges his friend to postpone his departure, 
and summons his queen, Hermione, to add her voice as a second to his 
hearty request. The latter complies, and says: 


“Tell him you are sure 

All in Bohemia’s well; this satisfaction 
The by-gone day proclaimed: say this to him, 
He’s beat from his best ward.” 

Leontes: 
Well said, Hermione. 

Hermione: 
To tell, he longs to see his son were strong; 
But let him say so then, and let him go; 
But let him swear so, and he shall not stay, 
We'll thwack him hence with distaffs. 
Nay, but you will stay? 

Polixenes: 
I may not, verily. 

Hermione: 
Verily! 
You put me off with limber vows; but I, 
Though you would seek to unsphere the stars with oaths, 
Should yet say, “Sir, no going.” Verily, 
You shall not go: a lady’s verily’s 
As potent as a lord’s. 


In the face of such cordial urging, Polixenes capitulates and con- 
sents to remain. Leontes remarks: 


“Is he won yet?” 
Hermione replies : 

“He'll stay, my lord.” 

Leontes: 
At my request he would not, 
Hermione, my dearest, thou never spokest 
To better purpose but once. 

Hermione: 
What! have I twice said well? 
When was’t before? 
I prithee, what was it before? 

Leontes: 
Why, that was when 
Three crabbed months had crabbed themselves together, 
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Ere I could make thee open thy white hand 
And clap thyself my love: then didst thou utter, 
“I am yours forever.” 
Hermione: 
Tis grace indeed, 
Why, lo you now, I have spoke to purpose twice; 
The one forever won a royal husband; 
The other, for some while, a friend. 


But all along, Leontes is getting uneasy about all of this. He feels 
that there is more than mere graciousness behind the pleasantness of his 
wife and the gallantries of his friend. Aside, he exclaims: 


“Too hot, too hot; to mingle friendship far is mingling bloods, 
But now, to be paddling and pinching fingers, 

As they now are, and making practiced smiles 

As in a looking glass, and then to sigh, as ’twere, 

The snort o’ the deer; O, that is entertainment 

My bosom like not, nor my brows.” 


Here, also, we get an indication of the suspicion which suddenly 
possesses Leontes, and this factor is fully developed during the rest of 
the scene. 

In Romeo and Juliet, 1:3, is an expository scene showing condi- 
tions in the Capulet home. Lady Capulet and her nurse engage in a dia- 
logue which puts us in possession of information about Juliet, her age, 


her training, and her present prospects. 


Lady Capulet: 
Nurse, 
Thou knowest my daughter’s of a pretty age. 


Nurse: 
Faith, I can tell her age to an hour. 
Lady Capulet: 
She’s not fourteen. 
Nurse: 
I'll lay fourteen of my teeth,— 
And yet, to my teen be it spoken, I have but four,— _ 
She is not fourteen; how long is it now to Lammas-tide? 
Lady Capulet: 
A fortnight and odd days. 


Here the old nurse goes off into a medley of irrelevant comments 
on all kinds of topics, till, in exasperation, Lady Capulet exclaims : 


“Enough of this: I pray thee, hold thy peace.” 
Then we get a glimpse of the preparations the Capulets are mak- 


ing for the approaching wedding of Juliet. 
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Nurse: 
Peace, I have done, God mark thee to His grace! 
Thou was’t the prettiest babe that ever I nursed: 
An I might live to see thee married once, 
I have my wish. 

Lady Capulet: 
Marry, that “marry” is the very theme 
I came to talk of. Tell me, daughter Juliet, 
How stands your disposition to be married? 


Juliet declares with girlish obtuseness : 


“Tt is an honor that I dream not of.” 
Nurse: 

An honor! were I not thine only nurse 

I would say thou hadst sucked wisdom 

From thy teat. 
Lady Capulet: 

{With finality]. Well, think of marriage now: 

Younger than you, 

Here in Verona, ladies of esteem, 

Are made already mothers; by my count 

I was your mother much upon these years 

That you are now a maid, Thus, then in brief, 

The valiant Paris seeks you for his love. 
Nurse: 

[Enthusiastically] A man, young lady, such a man 

As all the world—why, he’s a man of wax. 
Lady Capulet: " 

Verona’s summer hath not such a flower. 
Nurse: 

Nay, he’s a flower; in faith a very flower. 
Lady Capulet: 

What say you? Can you love the gentleman? 

This night you shall behold him at your feet. 
Juliet: 

I'll look to like, if looking liking move, 

But no more deep will I endart mine eye 

Than your consent give strength to make it fly. 


It is with skill that Shakespeare gets most of his exposition of 
situation into the first act. Thereby he reveals to us at the outset the 
state of affairs and obviates our being surprised with subsequent events. 


C. Preparatory SCENES 


In Othello, III:3, we have a splendid example of the preparatory 
scene. Desdemona pleads with Othello that he restore Cassio to his fa- 
vor. So eloquent and pressing is her petition, that Iago is furnished 
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thereby with a convincing argument to present to Othello in the second 
part of the scene. As Othello enters, Desdemona greets him in this 
manner : 


Desdemona: 
How now, my lord, 
I have been talking with a suitor here, 
A man that languishes in your displeasure. 
Othello: 
Who is it you mean? 
Desdemona: 
Why, your lieutenant, Cassio, 
Good my lord, 
Othello: 
Went he hence now? 
Desdemona: 
Ay, sooth; so humbled 
That he hath left part of his grief with me, 
To suffer with him. Good love, call him back. 
Othello: 
Not now, sweet Desdemona; some other time. 
Desdemona: 
But shall it be shortly? 
Othello: 
The sooner, sweet, for you. 
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To her continued questionings and importunings, Othello finally 
gives in, exclaiming : 
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“Prithee, no more; let him come when he will; 
I will deny thee nothing.” 


When Desdemona has gone out, Iago begins to plant the germ of 
suspicion in Othello’s mind. A little farther along in the scene, Desde- 
mona makes the tragical discovery of the loss of the handkerchief which 
had been presented to her as a wedding present from her husband. This 
is of great significance in the plot as it bears such a conspicuous part 
in the next scene. The entire scene serves as a motivation for the 
handkerchief complication of the fourth act and prepares for the stormy 
action which follows by intensifying the element of suspense. 

In Macbeth, IV :2, we have a preparatory scene which is usually left 
out of modern stagings of the play because the interest of the modern 
audience is in the characterization rather than in the story. The scene 
between Lady Macduff and her son is preparatory in that we are fur- 
nished one of the causes and conditions bringing about the denouement 
in the fifth act. This scene, moreover, indicates how low has been Mac- 
beth’s descent into crime. Again, there is a strong thread of pathos 
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woven in as a result of the innocent, although somewhat precocious, re- 
marks of Macduff’s little son. Lady Macduff, stricken sore because of 
what appears to her to have been the inglorious flight of her husband, 
addresses her son in this way: 


Lady Macduff : 


Son: 


Sirrah, your father’s dead; 
And what will you do now? How will you live? 


As birds do, mother. 


Lady Macduff: 


Son: 


What, with worms and flies? 


With what I get, I mean, and so do they. 


Lady Macduff: 


Son: 


Poor bird! thou shouldst never fear net nor line, 
The pitfall, nor the gin. 


Why should I, mother? 
Poor birds they are not set for. 
My father is not dead for all your saying. 


Lady Macduff: 


Son: 


Yes, he is dead; how wilt thou do for a father? 


Nay, how will you do for a husband? 


Lady Macduff: 


Son: 


Why, I can buy twenty at any market. 


Then buy ’em to sell again. 


Lady Macduff: 


Thou speakest with all thy wit, 
And yet, in faith, with wit enough for thee. 


After much more talk of this nature, the quiet scene is broken up 
with the arrival of a messenger who bade Lady Macduff to flee. She 
gives plaintive answer: 


“Whither should I fly? 
I have done no harm. But I remember now 
I am in this earthly world; where to do harm 
Is often laudable, to do good sometime 
Accounted dangerous folly; why then, alas, 
Do I put up that womanly defense, 
To say I have done no harm? 

{Murderers enter] 


First Murderer: 


Where is your husband? 


Lady Macduff: 


I hope in no place, so unsanctified 
Where such as thou may’st find him. 
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First Murderer: 

He’s a traitor. 
Son: 

Thou liest, thou shanghaied villain. 

[The murderer stabs him] 

Son: 

He has killed me, mother : 

Run away, I pray you. 


In the Merchant of Venice, II:5, we have a scene which is pre- 
paratory in that it helps to fill the time until the conditions of the first 
act are gotten under way. The scene is also helpful in character de- 
velopment and makes us understand why Shylock is so insatiable in his 
demands in fhe trial scene. However, the entire Jessica story helps to 
perform this latter function. There is no doubt that Shylock loved his 
daughter but he was entirely restrained in it. It would seem, from 
what Shylock says in this scene, that he had the idea that a home should 
be sober, devout and reverent, not given to vain fripperies. Thus: 


What, are these masques? Hear me, Jessica: 
Lock up my doors; and when you hear the drum 
And the vile squealing of the wrynecked fife, 
Clamber you not up to the casement then, 

Nor thrust your head into the public street 

To gaze on Christian fools with varnished faces, 
But stop my house’s ears, I mean my casements; 
Let not the sound of the shallow foppery enter 
My sober house. 


This would indicate that in his domestic relations Shylock was stern 
and exacting, but not entirely reprehensible. He was undemonstrative, 
to be sure, but so are a great many parents whose love is not less be- 
cause of this fact. When one considers Shylock’s stern nature and 
orthodox views, one may be able to see a world of affection in the 
simple “Jessica, my girl,” with which he prefaces his remarks to her. 

In Henry VI (First Part), IV :5, we have a scene between father 
and son which prepares, in a way, for the battle scene which follows. 
Old Talbot, on the eve of going into battle, urges his son to seek safety 
in flight so that he might live to avenge the death of his father. Young 
Talbot steadfastly refuses to leave his father, meeting all of the ar- 
guments the latter is able to produce with other arguments which are 
just as logical in effect. The scene prepares for the scene that follows, 
and which is enacted on the stage, by furnishing dramatic realism. 

Sympathy, too, is created for the father, as well as admiration for 
the son. This is one of the scenes that depends wholly upon the domestic 
emotions for its classification rather than upon its setting. 
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D. CoNTRAST 


The element of contrast is one of the most widely used of all 
the dramatic devices employed in Shakespeare’s plays. Contrasts be- 
tween all kinds of things and situations are set forth. There are con- 
trasts between characters, scenes and stories; there are contrasts be- 
tween moods, manners and classes. There are contrasts between the 
plays themselves. Shakespeare was superb in the skilful use of this 
device for the purpose of enforcing dramatic realism. 


We have a good scene of this nature in The Winter’s Tale, II :1, 
first part of the scene. This seene furnishes contrast for the stormy 
scene that follows between Hermione and Leontes. From the pleasant 
contemplation of a beautiful domestic situation, we are rudely inter- 
rupted by the intrusion of a passionate outburst of accusation on the 
part of an erstwhile loving and honored husband. 

Hermione in company with her ladies and little son Hamillius, is 
seated in one of the rooms of the palace. The lad’s activities have 
been rather taxing upon his mother for she exclaims to one of the 
ladies : 


“Take the boy to you; he so troubles me ’tis past enduring.” 
First Lady: 

Come, my gracious lord, 

Shall I be your playfellow? 


Mamillius, with childish perversity, responds: 


“No, Ill none of you.” 
First Lady: 
Why, my sweet lord? 
Mamill: 
You'll kiss me hard, and speak to me 
As if I were a baby still. I love you better. 
Second Lady: 
And why so, my lord? 
Mamill: 
Not for because 
Your brows are blacker; yet black brows, they say, 
Become some women best, so that there be not 
Too much hair there, but in a semi-circle, 
Or a half moon made with a pin. 
Second Lady: 
What talk: Who taught you this? 
Mamill: 
I learnt it out of women’s faces; 
Pray, now, what color are your eyebrows? 
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Thus they chatter on, until Hermione addresses her son with: 


“I am for you again; pray you, sit us by, 
An’ tell us a story.” 
Mamill: 
Merry or sad shall it be? 
Queen: 
As merry as you will. 
Mamill: 


A sad tale’s best for winter. I have one 
Of spirits and goblins. 


They are all seated to enjoy Mamillius’ story when Leontes bursts 
into the room and accuses Hermione of inconstancy. We cannot help 
feeling the contrast of that peaceful home scene where the mother was 
so unconscious of the trick fate was playing her (and she had no thought 
of wrong), to this rude interruption that brings her haven down around 
her head, and the calm harbor of domestic joys is changed into a surging 
sea of blind suspicion and towering jealousy. 

In Antony and Cleopatra, III :6, we have another scene which de- 
pends upon contrast, for the most part, for its dramatic strength. 


Caesar’s exalted love for his sister and Antony’s indifference towards 


her are in sharp contrast, Octavia is still loyal to them both, and, not- 
withstanding Antony’s having cast her aside, she still cherishes a true 
love for him. 


Caesar is at home in Rome, and is relating to Mecaenas the facts 


about Antony’s affair with Cleopatra. He is quite bitter towards An- 
tony. Octavia enters and greets him: 


“Hail Caesar, and my lord, hail most dear Caesar.” 
In a tone of compassion, Caesar responds: 
“That ever I should call thee castaway.” 
Octavia: 
You have not called me so, nor have you cause. 


Caesar: 
Why have you come upon us thus? 
You come not 
Like Caesar’s sister; the wife of Antony 


Should have an army for an usher, and 
The neighs of horses to tell of her approach 
Long ere she did appear. 

Octavia: 
Good, my lord, 
To come thus was I not constrained, but did 
On my free will. My lord, Mark Antony, 
Hearing that you prepared for war, acquainted 
My grieved ear with all; whereon I begged 
His pardon for return. 
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Caesar: 
Which soon be granted, 
Being an obstruct ’tween his lust and him. 


Octavia winces at her brother’s bluntness in thus branding Antony’s 


motives, crying : 
“Do not say so, my lord.” 

Caesar: 
I have eyes upon him, 
And his affairs come to me on the wind. 
Where is he now? 

Octavia: 

My lord, in Athens. 

Caesar: 


No, my most wronged sister; Cleopatra 
Hath nodded him to her. 


Then he proceeds to tell of Antony’s league with Cleopatra for 


conquest. Octavia exclaims: 
“Aye me, most wretched, 
That have my heart parted twixt two friends 


That do afflict each other.” 


Caesar consoles her in an exceedingly touching and beautiful man- 
ner. It did seem, in the preceding scene, wherein he gave Octavia away 
in marriage to Antony, that he mistrusted the latter’s deservingness. 


He was deeply affected by the parting, whereas Antony was some- 


what flippant. Here it appears as if Caesar, while of course embittered 


towards Antony, is rather satisfied to have his sister well rid of him. 
He closes: 


“Welcome to Rome; 
Nothing more dear to me. You are abused 
Beyond the mark of thot: And the high gods, 


To do you justice, make them ministers 
Of us and of those that love you. Best of comfort 
And ever welcome to us. 


We are obliged to note the contrast, as well, between the stern, dis- 


ciplined control which Caesar has of his destiny, and Antony’s enslave- 
ment to his own fate. 


E. PatHos 


Finally, we come to the consideration of several domestic scenes 


from whose technical composition the dramatist achieved the awakening 
of a high emotional tone with pathos as its product. The pathetic mood is 
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one of the general modes of feeling which Shakespeare thoroughly knew 
how to educe. The most obvious consequence of Shakespeare’s pathos 
is the exciting of sympathy for suffering or misfortune, or unwitting- 
ness of impending misfortune,—the emotion which we call pity. No- 
where does Shakespeare manifest more his complete sympathy for 
humankind than in these domestic scenes which mirror the pathetic. 
By touching us in this manner, he clinches our sympathy for the hero, 
or heroine, with a sureness and completeness not to be denied. 

In All’s Well That Ends Well, I1:5, the pathetic side of the love 
emotion is shown. It is shown in the brusqueness with which the re- 
bellious Bertram treats his altogether deserving Helena. Bertram is 
departing on a journey and Helena comes to bid him adieu: 


Helena: 
I have sir, as I was commanded from you, 
Spoke with the king and have procured his leave 
For present parting; only he desires 
Some private speech with you. 


Bertram: 
I shall obey his will. 
You must not marvel, Helen, at my course, 
Which holds not the color of time, nor 
Does the ministration and required office 
On my particular. 


Helena: 
Sir, I can say nothing, 
But that I am your most obedient servant. 


‘ 
Bertram is somewhat nettled at her tractability and resignation. 


“Come, come, no more of that.” 


Helena: 
And ever shall, 
With true observance seek to eke out that 
Wherein toward me my homely stars have failed 
To equal my great fortune. 


Bertram: 
Let that go: 
My haste is very great; farewell; hie home. 
(Anything to put aside the bride who, he feels, has been forced u..n 
him). 


Helena: 
Pray, sir, your pardon. 


Bertram: 
Well, what would you say? 
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Helena: 
I am not worthy of the wealth I owe, 
Nor dare I say ’tis mine, and yet it is; 
But, like a timorous thief, must fain would steal 
What law does vouch my own. 
Bertram: 
What would you have? 
Helena: 
Something ;—and scarce so much, nothing indeed :— 
I would not tell you what I would, my lord, 
Faith, yes; 
Strangers do put foes sunder 
And not kiss. 


But Bertram denies this, thereby showing his determined coldness, 
and Helena’s hungry heart is bruised further, but not smothered, for 
she responds : 


“T shall not break your bidding, 
Good-bye, my lord.” 


In King Lear, IV :?7, we have a scene that is pathetic in the extreme. 
It is the scene between Lear and his rejected daughter, Cordelia. Lear, 
outcast and respected by the daughters to whom he has given his for- 
tune and his kingdom, has been rescued by Cordelia, the wife of France. 
He is shown asleep on a cot in the French camp, and Cordelia enters 
with the faithful Kent to minister to her father. The note of pathos 
is struck by Cordelia exclaiming : 


“O my dear father! Restoration hang 

Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kiss 
Repair those violent harms that my two sisters 
Have in thy reverence made!” 


Kent, deeply moved, exclaims : 


“Kind and dear princess.” 


Cordelia: 

Had you not been their father these white flakes 
Had challenged pity of them. Was this a face 
To be opposed against the warring winds? 
To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder? 

* * * 4 

Mine enemy’s dog, 

Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire. 


Cordelia’s true heart is wrung with compassion for the hardships 
he has been made to suffer because of the duplicity of her sisters. One 
is more keenly touched when one considers how she has been so ruth- 
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lessly disinherited by her father; and when one remembers the filial 
love she has always cherished for him. Our emotions become charged 
with pity when Lear awakens, sorely agitated, and recognizes Cordelia 
and mistakes that her motive is revenge for his treatment of her. 


Lear: 
Be your tears wet? Yes, faith, I pray, weep not. 
If you have poison for me, I will drink it. 
I know you do not love me; for your sisters have, 
As I remember, done me wrong. 
You have some cause, they have not. 


Cordelia, whose only care is solicitude for her father, and grave 
concern for his plight, replies: 


“No cause, no cause.” 


This scene is memorable, for it shows the enduring quality of Cor- 
delia’s love ; and exhibits the “winter of Lear’s discontent” brought about 
by his whimsical and petulant actions in the first act and the duplicity of 
his other two daughters, Goneril and Regan. 

Lear is a drama of filial ingratitude, and that is always a pathetic 
spectacle. The pathos is reinforced here by the daughter who had been 
sinned against being the one to show the king kindness in his dire ex- 
tremity. Cordelia, by her dutiful ministrations, literally heaps coals of 
fire upon her father’s head. The monstrous quality of the attitudes of 
his two elder daughters, who were entirely indebted to him, is shown in 
bold and striking relief by the unselfish love and devotion of this daugh- 
ter whom he had cast out of his heart. There is something of pathos 
in the spectacle of a Christian “returning good for evil.” 

In King John, IV: 4, second part of scene, our emotions and sym- 
pathies are aroused by the pathos in the meeting between Arthur and 
Hubert. The latter enters with the executioners for the purpose of 
putting out Arthur’s eyes. Arthur greets his erstwhile companion with 
cordiality, talks on innocently, and finally excites Hubert’s compas- 
sion : 


Arthur: 
Are you sick, Hubert? You look pale today. 
In sooth, I would you were a little sick, 
That I may sit all night and watch with you. 
I warrant, I love you more than you do me. 
Hubert [Aside]: 
His works do take possession of my bosom. 
Read here, young Arthur. 
[Aside] 
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How now, foolish rheum! 

Turning dispiteous torture out of door! 

I must be brief, lest resolution drop 

Out of mine eyes, in foolish womanish tears. 

Can you not read it? Is it not fair writ? 
Arthur: 

Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect. 

Must you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes? 
Hubert: 

Young boy, I must. 
Arthur: 

And will you? 
Hubert: 

And that I will. 


Arthur: 
Have you the heart? When your head did ache, 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows 
The best I had, a princess wrought it me, 
And I did never ask it you again; 
And with mine hand at night held your head, 
And like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon stirred up the heavy time, 
Saying, “what lack you,” and “where lies your grief?” 


* * * * * 


Will you put out mine eyes? 
These eyes that never did nor never shall 
So much as frown on you. 
Hubert: 
I have sworn to do it, and with hot irons 
Must I burn them out. 


Arthur: 
Ah, none but in this iron age would do it! 
* * * 
And if an angel should have come to me, 
And told me Hubert should put out mine eyes, 


I would not have believed him—no tongue 
But Hubert’s. 


But the innocent eloquence of Arthur overwhelms Hubert, and 
he decides not to commit the dreadful deed which has been assigned 
him. 


In King John, III:4, we have a high degree of pathos in the in- 
consolable grief of Constance for her lost son, Arthur. King Phillip 
seeks to comfort her but she will not be comforted : 

To this, Constance responds with a pathetic strain that is com- 
pelling : 
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Constance: 
I am not mad, this hair I tear is mine; 
My name is Constance; I was Geoffrey’s wife; 
Young Arthur is my son, and he is lost: 
I am not mad; I would to heaven I were,— 


For then I should forget myself. 
* 


* * * 


I am not mad: too well, too well I feel 

The different plague of each calamity. 
Pand: 

You hold too heinous a respect of grief. 
Constance: 

He talks to me who never had a son. 
Phillip: 

You are as fond of grief as of your child. 


To this, Constance responds with a pathetic strain that is com- 
pelling : 


“Grief fills the room up all about my child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form; 
Then, have I reason to be fond of grief? 
Fare you well: had you such loss as I, 


I could give better comfort than you do. 
» * * 4 


O, lord! my boy, my Arthur, my fair son, 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world! 
My widow’s comfort, and my sorrow’s cure. 


In the presence of such monumental and heart-shaking grief, one is 
constrained to be deeply moved. 


CONCLUSION 


I have endeavored to show to what a great extent Shakespeare 
recognized the importance of the domestic situation in the dramatic 
representation of life. It has been my intention to stress consideration 
of the technique he employed to incorporate the significance of the do- 
mestic situation in such a way as to strengthen dramatic realism by 
means of characterization, exposition, preparation and contrast,—and the 
creation of a high emotional tone productive of pathos. In the domestic 
scene of Shakespeare we make intimate acquaintanceship with some of 
the most memorable incidents, and with some of the noblest characters. 
We feel more strongly the truth of the assertion, “he knew all virtues 
and their rich rewards; all vices and their deep regrets.” 
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THE CORRELATION OF SUCCESS IN EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES AND SUCCESS IN SCHOLARSHIP. 


Roserta E. YANCEy ! 


Howard University. 


A question of persistent interest not only to educators and students 
but to society in general is whether or not any relationship exists be- 
tween the success of students in those things not generally considered a 
part of the formal course of study on the one hand and success in schol- 
arship on the other. Are the students who are most active in debating, 
athletics, school clubs and other organizations also the most active in 
the work of the class-room? Or, more specifically, is it generally the 
case that the student who wins the admiration of his mates through his 
successful participation in extra-curricular activities as indicated by 
the offices and honors which he receives at their hands also wins the 
admiration of the faculty as indicated by the marks which make up his 
scholastic record? 

The object of the study reported here is to gather the pertinent 
facts in an effort to give at least a tentative answer to this question so 
far as it relates to the college students in Howard University during 
the past decade. To this end it was decided to make an investigation of 
the records of students both in extra-curricular activities and in academic 
scholarship for the ten-year period from 1914 to 1923 inclusive. The 
former were taken from the class annuals and the latter from the records 
in the office of the Registrar. The publication of class annuals was sus- 
pended during the two war years of 1917 and 1918 so that these years 
were eliminated, leaving for consideration the remaining eight years of 
the decade period. 

Twenty names were chosen at random from each of the eight classes 
this number being considered a fair sampling of each class group, consti- 
tuting, in some cases, as much as fifty per cent of the total class enroll- 
ment at graduation. In addition, this number is convenient in view 
of the method employed. For the purpose in view it seemed advisable 
to use the Method of Rank Differences for computing the coefficient 
of correlation. The object sought was an answer to the question “Do 
students ranking high in one line rank high in the other?” The prob- 
lem, consequently, is essentially one of rank or relative standing. The 


1 Undergraduate student School of Eudcation, Howard University. This in- 
vestigation was conducted under the supervision of Dean D. O. W. Holmes. 
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method adopted, therefore, is simple and at the same time appro- 
priate. 

In order to make statistical use of the information given in the class 
annuals it was necessary, first of all, to devise a scale of weights or 
points based upon the various items of student activity so that the latter 
might be transformed into numerical scores. It was realized at the out- 
set that such a scale must be arbitrary at best since no authoritative 
determination of the relative values of such activities has been made. 
The difficulty is apparent at once. While everyone will agree, for 
example, that the captaincy of a team is an achievement deserving a 
higher score than mere membership on the same team, there will doubt- 
less be considerable difference of opinion concerning the exact numerical 
ratio that will express that difference. Again there is little basis for 
the just comparison, in figures, of the success represented by election 
to the captaincy of the football team, for example, and that represented 
‘by election to the editorship of the college paper, or to the presidency 
of the senior class. 

These examples make clear the difficulty and at the same time indi- 
cate the chief point of weakness in any such study. In the absence of 
anything better, however, an arbitrary scale had to be created. After a 
study of such scales in use at Cornell University and the University of 
Pittsburgh and an informal canvass of campus opinion among faculty 
and students at Howard University, the scale shown in the accompany- 
ing table was adopted as the basis for computing the individual scores 
for extra-curricular activities. 


TABLE OF WEIGHTS FOR EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


For brevity the thirty-three descriptive items found in the several 
year books are indicated in the table by letters with significance as fol- 
lows: 


Assistant Manager. 
Varsity Debater. 
Class Debater. 
Editor in Chief. 
Contributing Editor. 
Assistant Editor. 
Managing Editor. 
Business Manager. 
Advertising Manager. 
University Representative. 
Cabinet Members. 
Founder. 


President. 

Vice President. 
Recording Secretary. 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Assistant Secretary. 

Chairman of Standing Committee. 
Treasurer. 

Chaplain. 

Custodian. 

Critic. 

Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Journalist. 
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M Historian. 
N_ Coach. 

O Captain. 

P Manager. 


Student Council. 
A—20 E—3 
B—10 F—12 
C—5 G—6 

Student Self-Government. 
A—20 BB—10 

Debating Society. 
A—20 jJ—3 
B—10 O—15 
C—5 P—10 
G—5 R—10 

HH—3 
Fraternities and Sororities. 
A—20 
B—10 H—-3 
C—5 I—3 
D—5 Y—3 
F—6 HH—3 

Year Book Staff. 
A—20 V—10 
B—15 Y—18 

Y. M.C. A. and Y. W. C. A, 
A—18 BB—10 

Student Papers. 
T—15 Y—15 
w—7 Z—10 
X—10 

Senior Class. 
A—15 J-1 
B—2 K—1 
C—2 L—2 
E—1 M—5 
G—5 S—5 
H-1 Y—5 

Other Classes. 
A—13 jJ-—1 
B—2 K—1 
C—2 L—2 
E—1 M—5 
G—5 S—5 
H—1 Y—5 


DD 
EE 
FF 
GG 
HH 


Assistant Founder. 

Star of Cast. 

Manager of Campus Cafe. 
Captain of R. O. T. C. 
Minor Officers. 


Athletic Association. 
A—15 F—3 
B—5 HH—1 
C—2 


Class and Fraternity Teams. 


N—15 P—5 
O—10 Q—2 
Glee Club. 
A—15 C—2 
B—5 G—3 
Forum. 

A—15 G—3 
B—5 jJJ—1 
C—2 

Dramatic Club. 
A—15 P—10 
B—5 Q—5 
C—2 GG—10 
G3 HH—1 

Varsity Teams. 


O—15 Q—5 
P—10 HH—1 


Council of Upper Classmen. 


A—10 HH—3 
Student Clubs. 
A—10 HH—5 
State Clubs. 
A—10 HH—3 
Book Board. 
A—10 HH—5 
BM: 8. 4:4. ?. 
A—10 HH—5 
Miscellaneous. 
A—10 DD—10' 
V—10 FF—10 
AA—10 GG—10 
CC—10 F—10 


In this scale the attempt is made to give relative values to all the 
various items of achievement as recorded in the class annuals except 
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mere membership in organizations where no selection by students was 
involved. Since the rank method was to be employed it made little dif- 


ference how much one activity was rated above another so long as the 
most important activity was rated first, the next in importance second, 
etc. 

Examples of the application of the scale to two cases will illus- 
trate the method. In the class annual for 1916 student D is described 
as follows: President of Athletic Association; Assistant Manager of 
football; President of Sophomore Class; member of Y. M. C. A. Cab- 
inet. According to the scale the score was computed as follows: 15 + 2 
+13-+-10=—40. In the same annual, student E is given this descrip- 


tion: President, Deutsche Verein; Vice President of the N. A. A. C. P.; 
Class Critic in 1913; President of the class of 1915; Vice President of 


the class of 1915. Applying the scale in this case we have: 10-++5 +1 
+13+2—31. Making allowances for the limitations of the method 


as already noted it seems fair to assume that the scores thus computed 
yield a reasonably reliable ranking of the students in those lines of 
college activity lying outside the work of the classroom. 


As stated above the scores for the ranking in scholarship were taken 


directly from the records in the office of the Registrar. In order that 
these records might be fairly comparable, only those students whose 
entire college life was spent at Howard University were included in 
the list. The passing grades of each student for his entire course in col- 


lege were averaged and the resulting number taken as the score. Each 


group of twenty was then ranked in accordance with these scores. 
Prior to July, 1919, grades were given in numbers. Since that time 
the letter system has been used. For the purpose of this study these 
grades were given numerical equivalents as follows: A==95; B= 85; 
C= 75; D = 65. This is in accordance with the practice of the Regis- 
trar’s office when, for any reason, the numerical equivalents of students’ 


grades are desired. 

The eight tables which follow show the scores and the ranks both 
for activities and scholarship and the computation by Spearman’s rank 
method. In each table the individual scores in extra-curricular ac- 


tivities of the twenty students of a class were tabulated in descending 


order, and the ranks indicated by the numbers 1, 2, 3, etc. For obvious 
reasons letters of the alphabet were employed in their usual order in- 
stead of the individual names of the students. After this had been 
done the individual scores in scholarship and the corresponding ranks 
were appropriately filled in. An example will make the method clear. 
Referring to Table I (1914), it was found that the highest score 
in activities is 80, the next 45, the next 34, and so on as indicated in 
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the column headed “Activities.” The student making the score of 80 
is designated as A in the first column and his rank is given as 1 in the 
third column. In like manner the student making a score of 45 in ac- 
tivities is designated as B and his rank is given as 2. This procedure is 
followed through the entire set of scores for activities. 

It should be noted that when we come to the rank of 7 we find two 
students with the score of 10. Since these two rank equally, but to- 
gether must occupy the seventh and eighth places, each is assigned a 
rank, which is the average of 7 and 8, or 7.5. Since these two take the 
seventh and eighth positions, the next rank recorded is 9. The same 
procedure is followed in the same array of figures at ranks 10 and 11; 
12, 13 and 14; 15 and 16; 17 and 18, and 19 and 20. This is the com- 
mon and approved procedure. 

The scholarhsip scores are now filled in opposite the appropriate 
names in column 4 and the ranks in scholarship assigned in column 5. 
Had the correlation been positive and perfect the ranks in the array of 
scholarship scores would correspond exactly with the ranks in the ac- 
tivity scores. That is to say, that the student standing highest in ac- 
tivities would also stand highest in scholarship, the second in one array 
would be second in both and so on throughout the list with the poorest 
student in scholarship having the lowest score in activities. 

On the other hand, if number 1 in activities ranks number 20 
in scholarship; number 2 in activities ranks number 19 in scholarship; 
number 3 in activities ranks number 18 in scholarship and so on, then 
we would have perfect negative correlation. Mathematically the co- 
efficient of correlation ranges from +1 to—1, the former indicating 
perfect positive correlation and the latter perfect negative correlation. 
Between the two is 0 (zero) which means that there is no correspondence 
at all, either directly or inversely. 

Continuing the illustrations from Table I (1914) we pass now to 
the computation. Theoretically the best method of computing the co- 
efficient of correlation is the product-moment method of Pearson which 
takes into account not only the ranks but the amount of variation in 
the scores. For the present purpose we are not interested in the 
values as represented by the individual scores since these values have 
served their purposes with the determination of the ranks. The unrelia- 
bility of the values used in the activity scores emphasizes this point. 
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62D? 
Spearman’s Equation is r= 1 — ————————_ in which 
N(N? — 1) 


r_ is the coefficient of correlation; 
D is the difference in rank of a pair of scores; 


N is the number of cases in the array under consideration ; 
= is the sum. 


The quantity =D? is obtained by finding the D’s in each of the 
twenty cases, squaring each, and adding. Taking A in Table I we find 
that his rank in scholarship is 7 and in activities 1. Since 7 is 6 more 
than 1 we place 6 in the plus column under “Differences in Rank.” For 
L we find that the rank in scholarship, 9.5, is less than the rank in ac- 
tivities by 3.5. We, therefore, enter —3.5 under the minus column. 
Since no student in this class had the same rank in both of the quali- 
ties under consideration, no entry is made in the zero column which 
would indicate that there is no difference in rank. It should be noted 
here that the sum of the positive differences must equal the sum 
of the negative differences. Otherwise an error in computation is in- 
dicated. In this table the sum of the differences for each is 49. 

In Table I 2D? is found to be 659.5. N is 20 in this as in all 
the tables. Substituting these values, the solution for the coefficient of 
correlation is as follows: 


6=D? 
r= 1 — ————_ 
N(N? — 1) 
6 X 659.5 
© at 


20(400 — 1) 
1— .494 
51 





TABLE I. 


1914. 
Difference in Rank (D) 


Cases Activities Rank Scholarship Rank “fp Oo ae 
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80 
45 
34 
28 
25 
23 
10 
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1 


5 
5 

9 
10.5 


13 
13 
13 
15.5 
15.5 
17.5 
17.5 
19.5 
19.5 


6 X 659.5 


76 
80 
92 
82 
75 
73 
72 
71 
94 
71 
72 
75 
71 
81 
75 
69 
78 
75 
69 
67 





7 6 
5 3 
2 

3 

9.5 

12 


16 
1 
16 


9.5 
16 

4 

9.5 
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TABLE II. 


Cases 


Activities 


1915. 


Difference in Rank (D) 
Rank Scholarship Rank + O _ 
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79 
71 
66 
40 
25 
20 
19 
14 
10 
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18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


6 X 898.0 


85 
81 

76 
71 

79 
69 
72 
85 
76 
77 

77 
76 
78 
69 
82 
67 
79 
79 
68 
70 


1.5 5 
4 2 
12 9 
15 11 
6 1 


14 
1.5 

12 
9.5 
9.5 

12 
8 
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TABLE III. 
1916. 
Difference in Rank (D) 
Cases Activities Rank Scholarship Rank + Oo ain 
rh 92 1 69 18.5 17.5 
79 2 71 16 14 
40 3.5 78 6.5 
40 J 70 17 
31 81 3 
28 74 13 
23 78 6.5 
22 77 9 
21 78 6.5 
20 75 11 
20 82 1.5 
12 75 11 
12 82 1.5 
10 72 15 
10 73 14 
10 69 
80 
68 
19.5 75 
19.5 78 
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TABLE IV. 
1919, 
Difference in Rank (D) 

Cases Activities Rank Scholarship Rank + O _ 
85 1 85 3.5 2.5 
68 2 85 3.5 1.5 
30 3.5 67 20 16.5 
30 3.5 82 6.5 3 
15 6 86 1.5 
15 6 66 18.5 
15 6 82 6.5 

8.5 80 9.5 
12 8.5 86 1.5 
10 77 12 
11.5 72 15.5 
11.5 71 17 
16.5 72 15.5 
16.5 79 11 
16.5 74 14 
16.5 83 5 
16.5 80 9.5 
16.5 75 13 
16.5 81 8 
16.5 68 
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TABLE V. 
1920. 


Difference in Rank (D) 
Activities Rank Scholarship Rank + 
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134 
87 
53 
47 
30 
26 
25 
18 
12 
12 
10 


2 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 


8 

9.5 

9.5 
11 
12.5 
12.5 
14 
17.5 
17.5 
17.5 
17.5 
17.5 
17.5 


81 
82 
72 
76 
71 
75 
75 
77 
78 
76 
87 
79 
78 
81 
84 
75 
73 
75 
68 
80 


4.5 3.5 
3 1 
18 15 
7.5 
19 14 
8.5 
7.5 
2 


9 
25 

9 
6.25 
132.25 
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05 


1261.50 


TABLE VI. 
1921. 
Difference in Rank (D) 


Cases Activities Rank Scholarship Rank + 
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185 
49 
35 
33 
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TABLE VII. 
1922. 
Difference in Rank (D) 

Cases Activities Rank Scholarship Rank -+ O — 
52 71 18 17 
40 79 7 5 
25 80 6 3 
23 83 4 
21 75 
20 76 11 
20 83 4 
20 75 
15 72 
84 
73 
86 
78 
83 
15 67 
18 V7 
18 72 
18 69 
18 76 
18 76 
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TABLE VIII. 
1923. 
Difference in Rank (D) 

Cases Activities Rank Scholarship Rank -- O — 
55 1 86 1.5 5 
45 2 77 12.5 
40 3.5 86 1.5 
40 3.5 75 18.5 
36 5 78 8.5 
30 6 77 12.5 
25 7.5 76 16.5 
25 7.5 77 12.5 
1 9 77 12.5 
10 80 6 
11.5 85 3 
11.5 81 5 
13 77 
14.5 79 
14.5 77 
16 78 
18.5 82 
18.5 75 
18.5 72 
18.5 76 
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SUMMARY 


Coefficient of Correlation 
Positive Negative 
51 
.33 


34 
05 


Any conclusions drawn from the figures here shown must be ten- 
tative and offered with extreme caution. The answer to the question pro- 
posed at the beginning, based upon the data used and the results ob- 
tained, would seem to be negative. The average of the eight coeffi- 
cients of correlation obtained, considering algebraic signs, is about .2 
which is very low when we consider the nature of the two qualities 
studied. It seems fair to assume that it takes intelligence, industry, in- 
itiative and personality to achieve success in both of the fields under 
consideration. We should expect then a considerable degree of cor- 
respondence in the scores made. Here, however, we have eight cases, 
only one of which yields a figure over .5 and two of which are actually 
negative. Making all reasonable allowance for error, the final average 
.2 shows that for the particular group and for the specific period covered 
the correspondence between success in extra-curricular activities and 
success in scholarship is negligible. 
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Many modern American students are still willing to accept the ver- 
dict of Matthew Arnold? relative to the place of Lord Byron in the 
world of letters. Since the publication of this estimate, however, de- 
tractors, mainly in England and America, have been busy attempting 
to belittle this piece of substantial criticism. Others, mainly on moral 
grounds, have set about to make him a complete outcast. That both | 
groups have succeeded in winning many followers to their respective i 
views cannot be denied. The rather lukewarm view of Mr. Swin- 
burne, the damaging attack of Harriet Beecher Stowe ? and the repeated | 
unfavorable criticisms of Professor Saintsbury have had their ill effects ii 
upon the reputation of the poet. Such attacks were to be expected. 
For even without the united efforts of these writers, groups of Byronites 
and anti-Byronites would have been inevitable. Byron’s contempt for 
the conventional morality of his native land was sufficient in itself to 
bring upon him general disapproval. Add to this situation his own 
temperamental disposition and we can in a measure account for the 
opposition. But there were those who, in spite of his short-comings, 
joined with him in early days and remained his constant friends until 
the end. Those of us who look back over the century that has passed 
since his death, trace the favorable reception accorded his literary work, | 
and watch the growing tendency in England and America justly to ap- 
praise his sincere views concerning human freedom, are perhaps justi- 
fied in calling attention to one of his most commendable qualities. 
It is not altogether surprising to find a fairly representative group | 
| 
| 



















of contemporary Americans taking fresh stock of Byron. A few years 
after the publication of the First Canto of Childe Harold, for instance, 
American readers were just as enthusiastic over the poem as those in 
England. Goodrich gives a very illuminating comment on the vogue of 
Byron in America at this time: 







“In about five or six years after the appearance of the first canto of Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage, the whole poetic world had become Byronic. Aspiring 
young rhymsters now affected the Spenserian stanza, misanthropy and skepticism. 
In vain the pulpit opened its thunders on them (i. e. his poems); teachers warn 
their pupils, parents their children. I remember as late as 1820 that some book- 
sellers refused to sell them, regarding them as infidel publications. About this 






nn 









1 Essays in Criticism, VI., pp. 163-204. 
2Lady Byron Vindicated. 
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time a publisher of Hartford declined in being concerned in stereotyping an 
edition of them. Byron could no more be kept at bay than the cholera.” 3 


It must be admitted, however, that Byron does not enjoy the same 
standing in America today as formerly. Yet it is reasonable to assume 
that his vigorous romantic verse will for a long time to come appeal to 
many Americans. Mr. William Ellery Leonard effectively states the 


reason for this steady growth of appreciation for Byron in America. 


“Just as the young have a romantic craving for what is most remote from 
their own experience, be it for daggers, murders, pirates’ treasure-trove, cowboys 
or cattle, so America inexperienced and prosaic in spite of explorations settle- 


ments, Rocky mountains, a war or two and a beautiful banner in the blue sky 
seems to have felt a peculiar charm in the East and in the bizarre performances of 
Byron heroes and of Byron himself, even as to this day religious bodies are more 
interested in foreign than in domestic missions.” 4 

Youthful America and maturer England may profit by a fresh con- 
sideration of one of Byron’s admirable qualities. The present movement 


to promote mutual goodwill between England and America may be 


strengthened by a study of his capacity for genuine friendship as 
revealed in his contact with his contemporaries and also by a brief 
consideration of certain of his poems dealing with this subject. 

As a boy of thirteen, at the ancestral estate, Newstead Abbey, 
Byron did not have many associates of his social rank. His mother 


was not over-anxious for him to select his companions from the masses. 


But his young heart cried out for a companion; and when he found him 
among the peasantry, he refused to listen to any of the objections made 
to his selection. While we do not know the complete story of his 


mother’s attitude toward this choice, it must have caused some com- 
ment. In a poem which he styles “To E,” he utters his protest against 


those who wish to preserve family traditions at the expense of a noble 
friendship : 


“Let folly smile to view the names 
Of me and thee in Friendship twin’d; 


Yet virtue will have greater claims 
To love, than worth with vice combin’d. 


And though unequal in thy fate, 
Since title deck’d my higher birth, 
Yet envy not this gaudy state, 
Thine is the pride of modest worth. 


3 Recollections of a Life Time: Quoted from William Leonard: Byron and 
Byronism in America, p. 12. 
4Byron and Byronism in America, p. 28. 
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Our souls at least congenial meet, 

Nor can thy lot my rank disgrace; 
Our intercourse is not less sweet, 
Since worth of rank supplies the place.” 


The premature death of this friend was the occasion of another 
poem. It has all of the marks of youthful verse. But it was undoubt- 
edly a sincere tribute. For many years later, when he was an “exile” 


from his own England, he turned back with sympathetic affection to 
the days when he roamed about Newstead with this lad. The Author 
of Don Juan often smiled at his juvenile poems; but it was with diffi- 
culty that he kept back the tears, when he turned to these lines: 


“Oh friend forever loved, forever dead! 


What fruitless tears have bathed thy honored bier! 
What sighs reechoed to thy parting breath, 

While thou wast struggling with the pangs of death! 
If yet thy gentle spirit hover nigh 


The spot where now thy mouldering ashes lie, 
Here wilt thou read, recorded in my heart, 


A grief too deep to trust the sculptor’s art. 
No marble marks thy couch of lowly sleep 
But living statues there are seen to weep. 
What though thy sire lament his failing line, 
A father’s sorrow cannot equal mine!” 5 


But there were better days in store for Byron. In the Autumn of 


1800, he entered Harrow, where he at once began to enter into the full 
life of the school. He never grew tired of chatting over the grand old 
days spent at his beloved Harrow. For the first time in his life, he 


was surrounded by a group of friends. He was happy. One of the 
most beautiful chapters in the history of the boyhood days of English 


writers is that of Byron’s affection for his Harrow schoolmates. His 
friend and contemporary, Tom Moore, did not overestimate the signifi- 
cance of this Harrow experience: 


“For a youth like Byron abounding with the most passionate feel- 
ings and finding sympathy with only the ruder parts of his nature at 
home, the little world of school afforded a vent for his affections which 


was sure to call them forth in their most ardent form. Accordingly 
the friendships which he contracted both at school and college were little 


less than what he himself describes them, ‘passions.’ ” ® 
He was proud to count among his Harrow friends Lord Clare, 


Lord Delawarr, John Wingfield, Cecil Tatersall, Edward Noel Long, 
and Robert Peel. Among this group, Clare was his bosom friend. 


5 Epitaph on a Beloved Friend. 
6 Moore: Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, I, p. 46. 
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There was a tenderness in Byron’s soul for Clare which is unusual 
among men. Nor was this regard for Clare of the fleeting, school boy 
type, for it continued to his last days. During the year 1807, he spoke 
in terms of appreciation of the worth of Clare: 


“Lycus thy father’s fame will soon be thine. 
When learning nurtures the superior mind, 
What may we hope from genius thus refin’d; 
When time at length matures thy growing years, 
How wilt thou tower above thy fellow peers! 
Prudence and sense a spirit bold and free 

With Honor’s Soul, united beam in thee!” 7 


The tribute which follows is more tender in feeling and expresses 
a clear note of interest in the future of Lord Clare: 


“Friend of my youth! When young we rov’d, 
Like striplings, mutually belov’d, 

With friendship’s purest glow; 

The bliss which wing’d those rosy hours, 
Was such as pleasure seldom showers 

On mortals here below. 


The recollections seems, alone, 

Dearer than all the joys I’ve known, 
When distant far from you! 

Though pain, ’tis still a pleasing pain, 
To trace those days and hours again, 
And sigh again, adieu! 


Oh! if you wish that happiness 

Your coming days and years may bless, 
And virtues crown your brow; 

Be still as you were wont to be, 
Spotless as you’ve been known to me,— 
Be still as you are now!” 8 


That he did not lose any of his fondness for his friend is clear 
from his own words written a few years before his death: “I never hear 
of the word Clare without a beating of the heart even now and I write 
it with the feeling of 1803-4-5 ad infinitum.”® Sir Thomas Medwin 
records a similar remark which he heard Byron make concerning Clare. 
He writes: “Of all my school fellows I know no one for whom I have 
retained so much friendship as for Lord Clare. I have been constantly 
corresponding with him ever since I knew he was in Italy and looked 


7 Childish Recollections, pp. 293-300. 
8 To the Earl of Clare. 
® Moore: Letters and Journals, Vol. I, p. 45. 
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forward to seeing him and talking over with him our old Harrow stories 
with infinite delight.” 1° 

In 1821, while on his way to Pisa, Byron met his friend Clare who 
was journeying to Bologna. His account of the meeting is touching: 

“This meeting annihilated for a moment all the years between the 
present time and the days of Harrow. It was a new and inexplicable 
feeling, like rising from the grave, to me. Clare too was much agi- 
tated—more in appearance than was myself; for I could feel his heart 
beat to his finger ends, unless, indeed, it was the pulse of my own which 
made me think so . . . We were but five minutes together, and on 
the public road, but I hardly recollect an hour of my existence which 
could be weighed against them 

“Of all I have ever known, he has always been the least altered in 
everything from the excellent qualities and kind affections which at- 
tached me to him so strongly at school. I should have hardly thought it 
possible for society (or the world, as it is called), to leave a being with 
so litle of the leaven of bad passions.” ™ 

But Byron did not fail to cultivate the friendship of the other mem- 
bers of the group. There were times when he became somewhat peev- 
ish because he felt that he had been neglected. In the poem addressed to 
George Earl of Delawarr, he gave another firm expression of esteem 
for his school friends: 


“Oh! yes I will own we were dear to each other; 

The friendships of childhood, though fleeting are true; 
The love which you felt was the love of a brother, 

Nor less the affection I cherished for you. 


You knew, that my soul, that my heart, my existence, 
If danger demanded, were wholly your own; 

You knew me unaltered, by years or by distance, 
Devoted to love and to friendship alone. 


For the present we part,—I will hope not forever; 
For time and regret will restore you at last; 
To forget our dissention we both should endeavor, 
I ask no atonement, but days like the past.” 


It is with considerable reluctance that we pass from the Harrow 
days, especially when we remember that Byron more than most Eng- 
lish men of letters held on to those friendships with a zeal that was rare 
even in that most romantic age. And as the tide of popular favor 


10 Journal of The Conversations of Lord Byron. 
11 Moore: Letters and Journals, Vol. II, pp. 381-382. 
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turned against him, he cherished them all the more. Here is his own ex- 
pression of these days of unrivalled happiness : 


“Where fancy, yet, joys to retrace the remembrance 
Of comrades, in friendship and mischief allied ; 
How welcome to me you ne’er fading remembrance, 
Which rests in the bosom, though hope is deny’d! 


And the prophetic passage, 


To Ida full oft may remembrance restore me, 
While Fate shall the shades of the future unroll! 
Since darkness overshadows the prospect before me, 
More clear is the beam of the port to my soul.” 12 


Against his will, Byron matriculated at Trinity College in October, 
1805. He had hoped to join his Harrow mates who were trimmed for 
Oxford, but his mother after discussing the matter with Mr. Drury, 
settled on Cambridge. He, therefore, entered Trinity in bad spirits. 
“When I first went up to college,” he later recorded, “it was a new and 
heavy hearted scene for me. Firstly, I so much disliked leaving Harrow. 
Secondly, I wished to go to Oxford and not to Cambridge. Thirdly, 
I was completely alone in this new world that it half broke my spirits.” ™ 


The thoughts of past days at Harrow tended to make his lot at Cam- 
bridge all the more unbearable. In this mood, he could not possibly 
see any of the advantages which the college had to offer. In fact, al- 
though his hostility against Cambridge gradually softened, he was never 
satisfied with the curriculum. With a cutting satire, he dismisses the 
system as worthless : 


“Happy the youth! in Euclid’s axioms tried, 
Though little versed in any art beside; 

Who scarcely skilled an English line to pen, 
Scans attic metre with a critic’s ken, 

What! though he knows not how his fathers bled, 
When civil discord pil’d the fields with dead, 
When Edward bade his conquering bands advance, 
Or Henry trampled on the crest of France: 
Though marvelling at the name of Magna Charta, 
Yet well he recollects the Laws of Sparta; 

Can tell, what edicts sage Lycurgus made, 
While Blackstone’s on the shelf neglected laid; 
Of Grecian dramas vaunts the deathless fame, 

Of Avon’s bard, remembering scarce the name.” 14 


12On a Distant View of Harrow. 
13 Murray: Lord Byron’s Correspondence, Vol. I, p. 1. 
14 Thoughts Suggested by a College Examination. 
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For the first few months, dejected and bitter, Byron found some 
consolation in the company of his old Harrow friend, Long. Mean- 
while, he was getting acquainted with other Trinity men. In the course 
of a few months, he was on companionable terms with Hobhouse, 
Bankes, Davies, Kiniard and Matthews. These companionships ripened 
into lasting friendships and at once much of the dissatisfaction and 
uneasiness disappeared. He had now added the second group of 
friends who were to bring him comfort and consolation during the try- 
ing days which were before him. Of the character of this group Moore 
has borne ample testimony. “There have seldom,” he said, “started 
out together in life so many youths of high promise and hope as were 
to be found among the society of which Lord Byron is a part.” 15 

In several letters which were occasioned by the untimely death of 
Matthews, he gives us a true statement of his regard for the intellectual 
power of his friend. Writing to Dallas on August 21, 1811, he re- 
marks, “You did not know M. He was a man of the most outstanding 
powers as he sufficiently proved at Cambridge by carrying off more 
prizes and fellowships against the ablest candidates than any other 
graduate on record. I knew him well and feel a loss not easily to be 
supplied to myselfi—to Hobhouse never.” ?® In a letter addressed to 
Hodgson, who was a fellow at Trinity during Lord Byron’s time, he 
also speaks in highest terms of Matthews.!? 

But his devotion to Matthews did not blind him to the qualities 
of his other friends. Scrope, with all of his harmless irregularities, was 
Byron’s source of comfort on many occasions. When Byron was in 
financial straits, it was Davies who helped him. In the midst of the do- 
mestic difficulties, he wrote to Scrope Davies, “Come to me, Scrope, I 
am almost desolate, left alone in the world. I had but you and H and M 
and let me enjoy the survivors while I can.” 18 

Letters which were addressed to Bankes were indicative of his es- 
teem for this unassuming Englishman. That he was desirous of main- 
taining the friendship of Bankes may be gathered from a letter which 
was written April 20, 1812, shortly after a little misunderstanding be- 
tween them. 

“And now, my dear Bankes, do not distress me by supposing that 
I can think of you, or you of me, otherwise I trust we have long 
thought. You told me long ago that my temper was improved and I 
should be sorry that opinion should be revoked. Believe me, your 


15 Moore: Letters and Journals, Vol. I, p. 209. 
16 Thid., Vol. I, p. 215. 

17 Ibid. 

18 Quoted from Nichol’s Life of Byron, p. 42. 
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friendship is of more account to me than all those absurd vanities in 
which, I fear, you conceive me to take too much interest. I have never 
disputed your superiority, or doubted (seriously) your good will and 
no one shall ever make mischief between us without the sincere regret 
on the part of your very affectionate, etc.”?® Seven years later, when 
Byron learned that Bankes was in Italy, he was extremely happy. Writ- 
ing from Venice, Nov. 20, 1819, he states, “I am still here, you need not 
be assured how glad I shall be to see you. I long to hear some part from 
you, of that which I expect in no long time to see.” ?° 

Byron dispatched another letter *4 to Bankes from Ravenna, Feb. 19, 
1820, in which he assured him that there is still room for him and that he 
should hurry in order that they might spend a few pleasant evenings to- 
gether and chat over school day experiences. The reference which 
Byron makes concerning Bankes in a letter written to Murray just 
about this time shows that he gloried in the accomplishments of his 
friends.”? 

With the publication of his Hours of Idleness, Byron launched out 
seriously on his literary career. Stung to the quick by the attack of the 
Edinburgh Review, he set himself to a real task and in March, 1809, he 
brought out his English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. The work cap- 
tured the town. His Cambridge period, therefore, had not been alto- 
gether fruitless. With these modest achievements to his credit and a 
Cambridge degree which he managed to get, he, in company with his 
friend Hobhouse, traveled on the continent. 

This friendship with Hobhouse began at Cambridge. The record 
of their joint experiences is indispensable to the fuller understanding of 
Byron’s life. There were times, to be sure, when they had their dif- 
ferences; for Hobhouse did not hesitate to rebuke his friend whenever, 
in his judgment, he felt that it was the proper thing to do. Then, too, 
the divergent views which the two men held concerning literature often 
caused them to be at odds. But the mutual friendly feeling was always 
big enough and noble enough to prevent any serious disturbance to their 
friendship. So lasting was this regard for Byron that the descendants 
of Hobhouse have always felt it their duty to reverence and guard the 
memory of the man who was held in such high esteem by their noted 
ancestor. 

With the material at our disposal it is possible to put together a 
clear narrative of the relationship existing between the two men: In 


19 Moore: Letters and Journals, Vol. I, p. 260. 

20 Prothero: Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, Vol. IV, p. 378. 
21 Tbid., Vol. IV., p. 403. 

22 Prothero: Letters and Journals, Vol. V, p. 68. 
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his diary for July 6, 1811, Hobhouse makes the following observation : 
“I heard today from Byron by a letter written from Malta, appointing 
him a meeting at Sithinbourne, to which place I went the next day, 
where I met my friend, after an absence of one year. We spent the 
next two days in visiting Canterbury and the neighborhood and I left 
Canterbury on the 19th after having parted with my dear friend.” 78 

Byron is quite as enthusiastic over a prospective visit from Hob- 
house. He tells Francis Hodgson in a letter dated Feb. 16, 1812, 
that Hobhouse is expected daily in London. He also invites Hodgson 
“to come up and drink deep ere he depart.” ** 

From the day of Byron’s marriage to the day when he made the 
supreme sacrifice at Missolonghi, letters passed between them. When he 
learned that Byron had definitely decided to marry Miss Milbanke, he 
sent his congratulations ; but it is quite clear that Hobhouse was appre- 
hensive of the forthcoming event. After taking leave of the couple after 
the ceremony was over he recorded: “Of my dearest friend, I took a 
melancholy leave. He was unwilling to leave my hand, and I had hold 
of his outside the window when the carriage drove off.” *® 

Hobhouse played the part of a true friend when the separation came 
between Lord Byron and his wife. He watched with a heavy heart the 
movements of his friend, who for a period was stunned by the blow. 
It is needless to dwell on the details of this unfortunate occurrence. 
But the almost childlike manner in which Byron brought his troubles to 
Hobhouse and the patience with which Hobhouse listened to them help 
us to forget the many unsavory tales which have been so often over- 
emphasized in discussions concerning Lord Byron. 

Because of the attitude of the British public toward Lord Byron 
after the differences between himself and Lady Byron were circulated, 
he decided to leave his native land and seek more congenial surround- 
ings. Hobhouse was constantly with him, while he was preparing for 
the voyage, and on the appointed day accompanied him to the pier. As 
long as the bustle continued, Byron kept in good spirits; but as soon as 
the packet began to steam out to sea, it was quite clear that he was 
about to break under the strain. Hobhouse gazed until he could not 
distinguish him any longer, and with the remark, “God bless him for 
a gallant spirit and a kind one,” Hobhouse returned to his London 
quarters. 

Perhaps the most careful as well as the warmest tribute paid by 
Byron to this constant friend is to be found in the dedication of the 


28 Recollections of a Long Life, Vol. I, p. 3. 
24 Prothero: Letters and Journals, Vol. II, p. 99. 
25 Recollections of a Long Life, Vol. I, p. 197. 
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Fourth Canto of Childe Harold. Byron took this occasion to thank 
Hobhouse for the kindness which he had shown toward him. For on 
many occasions, Hobhouse had been wakeful over his sickness and kind 
in his sorrow. Never in his whole literary career did he write a more 
sincere dedication. 

Lord Byron had a very high regard for many of the literary men 
of his day. As he grew older, he regretted many of the attacks which 
he had made against them in his English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
Many of them were justifiable; others were uncalled for. That he did 
not overlook the writers who were adding fresh glories to English liter- 
ature may be inferred from his own remarks: “My love to Scott. I 
love Scott and all the better brethren; but I hate and abhor that puddle 
of water worms whom you have taken into your troop.” 7® 

It was unfortunate that the trend of events in Byron’s life pre- 
vented him from becoming better acquainted with Sir Walter Scott. 
But there was some contact, and the exchange of letters served to bring 
about congenial comradeship. These letters which were addressed to 
Scott are commensurate with the dignity and big-heartedness of which 
the author of the Waverley Novels was the modest possessor. 

The Byron of the Cambridge period did not always show his manly 
reverence for the accomplishments of his elder literary contemporaries. 
But as he grew older, he certainly became more considerate and was 
pleased to pay his word of respect to a struggling genius or an ac- 
complished veteran. Mr. Edgcumbe, one of his recent biographers, has 
well said that he was gradually preparing himself for a higher destiny.*7 
From the letter which follows in which he requests Murray not to re- 
print the English Bards, it is quite obvious that Byron was sincerely 
anxious to win and maintain the friendship of these men. 

“T would not reprint them on any consideration. I don’t think 
them good for much, even in point of poetry, and as to other things 
you are to recollect that I gave up the publication on account of the 
Hollands, and I do not think that any time or circumstance can neutral- 
ize the suppression. Add to which that after being on terms with almost 
all the bards and critics of the day, it would be savage at any time, but 
most of all now, to revive the foolish lampoon.” 78 

The poet of the period who was nearest to Byron was Tom Moore. 
From a difference which promised to develop into a bitter enmity be- 
tween the two poets, there developed a companionship that was mutually 
helpful. The voluminous correspondence that passed between them fur- 


26 Moore: Letters and Journals, Vol. II, p. 270. 
27 Edgcumbe: Bryon, the Last Phase. 
28 Letters and Journals, Vol. II, p. 321. 
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nishes us with a body of material that satisfactorily shows the history 
of their association. Moore states that from the time of their first 
meeting there seldom elapsed a day in which they did not see each other, 
and that their acquaintance ripened into intimacy and friendship. 

Byron never lost an occasion to speak a word of encouragement or 
to add his word of praise to the latest production of his friend. There 
probably was often a blunder of the head in these comments, but few 
students question the sincerity of the motive. On one occasion he wrote 
to Moore stating that he wanted him to make “a great hit if only out 
of self love, because we happen to be old cronies.” 2° Even when he was 
in the midst of his own literary work, he was not too busy to watch 
with brotherly concern the new literary projects of Moore.*° 

But the interest which Lord Byron manifested in Moore cannot 
altogether be based on their similarity of literary tastes. Some of the 
most pleasing letters which were exchanged had no connection at all 
with their literary efforts. Countess Guiccioli in speaking of the rela- 
tionship claimed that Byron, too, was influenced by the Charm of Moore’s 
acquaintance.*! “When he heard of the domestic calamity in Moore’s 
household, he immediately wrote to him assuring him that he wanted to 
share in his sorrows as well as in his triumphs. “Your loss must be 
my loss” he pleaded, and “your gain my gain and though my heart may 
ebb, there will always be a drop for you among the dregs.” 2 When 
he learned that Murray had failed to dispatch the letter which he had 
asked him to deliver to Moore, he mildly rebuked the busy publisher 
for his negligence, because a failure to do these little things, he ex- 
plained, “did mischief among friends.” ** 

Further consideration of a few more poems, serve to strengthen 
our respect for Byron’s views on friendship. A cursory study of his re- 
lations with some of his contemporaries sets at nought any attempt to 
regard these detached poems on friendship as the poetic efforts of one 
who is merely in search of one more topic. This view concerning the 
poetry of friendship applies particularly to the work of the later period. 
However, even his early poems with all of their literary defects, possess 
the elements of strength and sincerity. The lines which follow are typical 
of the poetry of the later period. 


29 Moore: Letters and Journals. 1. 239. 
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81 Lord Byron jugé par les temoirs de sa vie. p. 68. 
82 Moore: Letters and Journals, Vol. II, p. 321. 

83 Moore: Letters and Journals, Vol. II, p. 332. 
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Tell him—unheeding as I was, 

Through many a busy bitter scene 

Of all our golden youth had been, 

In pain, my faltering tongue had tried 
To bless his memory—ere I died; 

If Guilt should for the guiltless pray. 

I do not ask him not to blame, 

Too gentle he to wound my name; 

And what have I to do with Fame! 

I do not ask him not to mourn, 

Such cold request might sound like scorn; 
And what than Friendship’s manly tear 
May better grace a brother’s bier? 

But bear this ring, his own of old, 

And tell him what thou dost behold; 

The withered frame, the ruined mind, 
The wreck by passion left behind, 

A shrivelled scroll, a scattered leaf, 
Seared by the Autumn blast of Grief! 34 


A few years later, “friendship’s manly tear” did grace his bier! 

In the Prisoner of Chillon, there are many tender sentiments re- 
garding friendship. The concern which “the eldest of three” had for 
the younger brothers in captivity is not at all unlike Byron’s concern 


for many of his friends. The list of his unselfish deeds in behalf of his 
needy friends and acquaintances is a long and honorable one and his 
anxiety for his far-away friends is as constant as it is sincere. There is 
here as in other poems much of autobiographical interest. The careful 
manner in which he distinguishes the nobler traits of the two brothers 
in this poem was not forgotten by him in his contacts with men. We 


do not often encounter a more touching tribute to a frail youth. 


And thus he was as pure and bright, 

And in his natural spirit—gay, 

With tears for nought, but others’ ills, 
And then they flowed like mountain rills, 
Unless he could assuage the woe 

Which he abhorred to view below. 


There is, however, admiration for the man of action. 


The other was as pure of mind, 

But formed to combat with his kind; 
Strong in his frame and of a mood 
Which ’gainst the world in war had stood, 
And perished in the foremost rank 

With joy :—but not in chains to pine. 


84 The Giaour. 
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Our age can ill afford to lose sight of the nobler qualities of this 
heroic figure. It is to be regretted that he spent too much time on the 
lower levels of life; that he allowed himself too often to wallow in the 
mire. But even after we have brought these charges against him, there 
is still much to be admired. Because of national and international cor- 
ruption and the failure on the part of nations to practice genuine democ- 
racy we should return to the doctrines of this champion of liberty and 
profit by his fearless leadership. To those who cannot accept his politi- 


cal program, he offers at least many valuable lessons for developing 
lasting friendships. 





THE CONCEPT OF RACE AS APPLIED 
TO SOCIAL CULTURE. 


ALAIN Leroy LOCKE 


Howard Untverstty 


In dealing with race and culture we undoubtedly confront two 
of the most inevitable but at the same time most unsatisfactory con- 
cepts involved in the broad-scale consideration of man and society. 
There is the general presumption and feeling that they have some quite 
vital and relevant connection, but as to the nature of this or even 
as to the scientific meaning of the individual concepts there is the 
greatest diversity of scientific opinion and theory. An analytic study 
of their highly variable meanings, confining this even to the more or 
less strictly scientific versions, would constitute two important and highly 
desirable treatises. But what we are here attempting is something 
quite more immediate and practical from the point of view of the 
use of these terms in the social sciences, and quite capable perhaps, if 
the analysis be successful, of settling some of these complexly con- 
troversial differences as to meaning by a process of elimination, namely 
an examination into their supposed relationship one to the other. For 
it seems that in the erroneous assumption of fixed relationships be- 
tween the two, most of the serious difficulties and confusions lie. It 
will be our contention that far from being constants, these important 
aspects of human society are variables, and in the majority of instances 
not even paired variables, and that though they have at all times sig- 
nificant and definite relationships, they nevertheless are in no deter- 
minate way organically or causally connected. And if this should be 
so, whole masses of elaborately constructed social theory and cultural 
philosophizing fall with the destruction of a cammon basic assump- 
tion, that has been taken as a common foundation for otherwise highly 
divergent and even antagonistic theorizing. This position, differing 
from that of the school of interpretation which denies all significant 
connection between racial and cultural factors,’ does not deny that 
race stands for significant social characters and culture-traits or repre- 
sents in given historical contexts characteristic differentiations of cul- 
ture-type. However, it does insist against the assumption of any such 
constancy, historical or intrinsic, as would make it possible to posit 
an organic connection between them and to argue on such grounds 
the determination of one by the other. 


1 Lowie, R. H.—Culture and Ethnology, Chap. II, 1923. 
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But the unwarranted assumption of race as a determinant of cul- 
ture is still very current, and contemporary discussion, especially in 
ethnology, is still primarily concerned with the destructive criticism of 
this inveterate and chronic notion. We would by no means minimize 
the success and scientific service of such criticism as that of Boas in 
the field of anthropology and “race psychology,” of Flinders-Petrie in 
archeology, of Finot, Babington, Hertz, and von Zollschan in social and 
political theory, and of Lowie and Wissler in ethnology,” in saying that 
as yet, however, we seem to be only at a transitional stage in the 
scientific consideration of the relationship of race to culture. In some 
revised and reconstructed form, we may anticipate the continued even 
if restricted use of these terms as more or less necessary and basic 
concepts that cannot be eliminated altogether, but that must neverthe- 
less be so safe-guarded in this continued use as not to give further 
currency to the invalidated assumptions concerning them. It is too 
early to assume that there is no significant connection between race and 
culture because of the manifestly false and arbitrary linkage which has 
previously been asserted. 

In the interval between these two stages of the discussion, as 
one might normally expect, there is considerable tendency to continue 
the corollaries of the older view even where the main position and 
hypothesis has been abandoned. Goldenweiser * is therefore quite justi- 
fied in his insistence upon linking up these corollaries with the position 
of classical social evolutionism which gave them such vogue and stand- 
ing, and disestablishing both by the same line of argument. For al- 
though this notion of race as a prime determining factor in culture 
was historically established by the theory and influence of de Gebineau,* 
its scientific justification has been associated with the doctrines of the 
strictly evolutionary interpretation of culture, especially with the influ- 
ence of the social evolutionism of Spencer. The primary scientific use 
of this fixed linkage between race and culture was to justify the classi- 
cal evolutionary scheme of a series of stepped stages in an historical 
progression of cultural development. In this connection it has been the 
analogue in the theory of society of the heredity factor in the biological 
field, and its stock notions of race capacity and racial heredity have had 
approximately the same phases of acceptance, repudiation, and revision. 
In their “classical” form they are now equally discredited by several 


2 Boas, Franz—The Mind of Primitive Man. 1911. Flinders-Petrie, W. M. 
—Race and Civilization, Proc. Brit. Assoc., 1895. Finot, Jean—Race Prejudice 
(Trans. 1907). Babington, W. D.—Fallacies of Race Theories. Hertz—Moderne 
Rassentheorien. von Zollschan, I—Das Rassenproblem, Vienna, 1912. 

8 Goldenweiser, A——Early Civilization, Chap. I, pp. 14-15. 
4de Gobineau—Essai sur l’inegalite des races humains. Paris, 1854. 
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lines of detailed evidence where the historical succession of stages does 
not coincide with those posited as the ground basis of the supposedly 
universal process of development,' and by the more intensive and objec- 
tive study of primitive cultures which has shown how insidiously their 
consideration in the light of such evolutionary schemes has distorted 
their concrete facts and values. There is considerable warrant there- 
fore for the position that wishes to exclude all further misinterpretation 
by a complete disassociation of the concept of race from the concept 
of culture. 

This is the position of Lowie ® who concludes after a brilliant and 
rigorous examination as to the inter-connection between culture and race 
that not only are cultural changes “manifestly independent of the racial 
factor,” but that no race has permanent or even uniform alignment 
with reference to culture-type or cultural stages. His position, though 
one of the closest reasoned of any, is the most iconoclastic with re- 
spect to the assumption of any significant relation between race and 
culture, as may be estimated from the following passage: “With great 
confidence we can say that since the same race at different times or in 
different subdivisions at the same time represents vastly different cul- 
tural stages, there is obviously no direct proportional between culture 
and race and if great changes of culture can occur without any change 
of race whatsoever, we are justified in considering it probable that a 
relatively minute change of hereditary ability might produce enormous 
differences.” 

But the extreme cultural relativism of Lowie leaves an open ques- 
tion as to the association of certain ethnic groups with definite culture- 
traits and culture types under circumstances where there is evidently a 
greater persistence of certain strains and characteristics in their culture 
than of other factors. The stability of such factors and their resistance 
to direct historical modification marks out the province of that aspect of 
the problem of race which is distinctly ethnological and which the re- 
vised notion of ethnic race must cover. It seems quite clear that no 
adequate explanation can be expected from the factors and principles of 
anthropological race distinctions. In the light of the most recent and 
accepted investigations any attempt to explain one in terms of the other 
must be regarded as pseudo-scientific. Nevertheless though there is 
lacking for the present any demonstrable explanation, there are certain 
ethnic traits the peculiarly stable and stock character of which must be 
interpreted as ethnically characteristic. They are in no sense absolutely 
permanent, the best psychological evidence as yet gives us no reason for 


5 Goldenweiser—Ibid, pp. 21-27. 
6 Lowie, R. H.—Culture and Ethnology, p. 41. 
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construing them as inherent, yet they are factors not without an integ- 
ral relationship one to the other not satisfactorily explained as mere 
historical combinations. Indeed it seems difficult and in some cases 
impossible to discover common historical factors to account for their 
relative constancy. Few challenge the specific factuality of these pe- 
culiarly resistant combinations of group traits. 

As Sapir’ aptly says, “Here, as so often, the precise knowledge 
of the scientist lags somewhat behind the more naive but more power- 
ful insights of non-professional experience and impression. To deny te 
the genius of a people an ultimate psychological significance and to 
refer it to the specific historical development of that people is not, after 
all is said and done, to analyze it out of existence. It remains true 
that large groups of people everywhere tend to think and to act in ac- 
cordance with established and all but instinctive forms, which are in a 
large measure peculiar to it.” The point that seems to be important 
to note and stress is that we do not need to deny the existence ci these 
characteristic racial molds in denying that they are rooted in “inherent 
hereditary traits either of a biological or a psychological nature.” 

If, instead of the anthropological, the ethnic characters had been 
more in the focus of scientific attention, there probably would have 
resulted a much more scientific and tenable doctrine of the relationship 
of race to culture. Race would have been regarded as primarily a 
matter of social heredity, and its distinctions due to the selective psy- 
chological “set” of established cultural reactions. There is a social de- 
termination involved in this which quite more rationally interprets and 
explains the relative stability or so-called permanency that the old the- 
orists were trying to account for on the basis of fixed anthropological 
characters and factors. To quote again from Sapir:® “The current 
assumption that the so-called ‘genius’ of a people is ultimately reducible 
to certain inherent heredity traits of a biological and psychological na- 
ture does not, for the most part, bear very serious examination. Fre- 
quently enough, what is assumed to be an innate racial charactertstic 
turns out on closer study to be the resultant of purely historical causes. 
A mode of thinking, a distinctive type of reaction, gets itself established 
in the course of a complex historical development as typical, as nor- 
mal; it serves then as a model for the working over of new elements of 
civilization.” ; 

The best consensus of opinion then seems to be that race is a fact 
in the social or ethnic sense, that it has been very erroneously associated 


7 Sapir, E—Culture, Genuine and Spurious, Amer. Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
XXIX, No. 4, p. 406. 
8 Ibid. pp. 405-06. 
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with race in the physical sense and is therefore not scientifically com- 
mensurate with factors or conditions which explain or have produced 
physical race characters and differentiation, that it has a vital and sig- 
nificant relation to social culture, and that it must be explained in terms 
of social and historical causes such as have caused similar differentia- 
tions of culture-type as pertain in lesser degree between nations, tribes, 
classes, and even family strains. Most authorities are now reconciled 
to two things,—first, the necessity of a thorough-going redefinition of 
the nature of race, and second, the independent definition of race in 
the ethnic or social sense together with the independent investigation 
of its differences and their causes apart from the investigation of the 
factors and differentiae of physical race. Of course eventually there 
may be some interesting correlation possible at the conclusion of these 
two lines of investigation, but up to the present they seem only to 
have needlessly handicapped and complicated one another and to have 
brought comparative ethnology and comparative anthropology both 
to a deadlock of confusion because of their incompatible points 
of view and incommensurable values. It is undoubtedly this neces- 
sity of a new start that Wissler ® has in mind when he says, “So it is 
obvious that the relation between culture and race is a subject of more 
than passing interest, and though as yet not seriously investigated, the 
time is near at hand when its solution must be sought, if life is to be 
understood rationally and socially.” Similarly we find Flinders-Petrie 1° 
in his address before the British Association saying “The definition 
of the nature of race is the most requisite element for any clear ideas 
about man,” and then veering over to the strictly social definition of 
race by adding, “The only meaning a race can have is a group of per- 
sons whose type has become unified by their rate of assimilation and 
affection by their conditions exceeding the rate of change produced by 
foreign elements.” Evidently the thought here is that blood intermix- 
ture is only one of the conducive conditions to cultural assimilation and 
absorption and that therefore culture-type or social race is the important 
fact and concept. Race in the vital and basic sense is simply and pri- 
marily the culture-heredity, and that in its blendings and differentiations 
is properly analyzed on the basis of conformity to or variance from cul- 
ture-type. 

Gault,!! discussing Stevenson’s study, Socio-Anthropometry: An 
Inter-racial Critique and several studies of Indian cross-breeds, all of 
which draw conclusions that differences are due to blood-race factors. 


® Wissler—Man and Culture. : 
10 Flinders-Petrie—Race and Civilization, Proc. Brit. Assoc., 1895. 


11 Gault—Social Psychology, p. 104. 
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says: “There is always the possibility that the Indian of mixed blood 
owes a degree of his superiority (we should say ‘difference’) to the social 
stimuli of one or the other parent from earliest infancy: stimuli that 
from the beginning have induced a level of reactions that otherwise 
would have been lacking, and have built up personality complexes that 
are next to original nature as respects substantiality.” ‘Thus even in 
instances where physical assimilation is the condition responsible for 
cultural assimilation, the latter takes place in terms of social factors. 
Divorced then by every line of objectively considered evidence from 
the anthropological notion and criteria of race with which its distinc- 
tions rarely if ever coincide, ethnic race or what Gault calls “sociologic 
type” becomes the most scientifically tenable and useful concept. 
Instead therefore of regarding culture as expressive of race, race 
by this interpretation is regarded as itself a culture product. Golden- 
weiser '? puts the matter this way; he says: “Enough has been said to 
show that the view generally held of the relation between race and 
culture may well be reversed. According to the prevailing view, man 
is many and civilization one, meaning by this that the races differ 
significantly in potential ability and that only one, the white race, could 
have and has achieved civilization. The reverse view, forced upon the 
ethnologist and the historian by a more critical and open-minded sur- 
vey of the facts, reads thus: man is one, civilizations are many, mean- 
ing by this that the races do not differ significantly in psychological 
endowment, that the variety of possible civilizations is great and of 
actual ones, considerable, and that many civilizations other than ours 
have achieved things of genuine and unique worth.” Perhaps the revo- 
lutionary significance of this can only be realized when we see it ap- 
plied to specific descriptive analysis as in the case of Rivers’ ** use of the 
term race solely in a sense which means the people who had such and 
such culture-traits, whose customs dominated this or that period and 
set the pattern upon which a certain culture-type was developed. 
Nothing seems more likely than that there will gradually develop 
out of this new and more objective analysis of culture a series of rela- 
tively divergent and basic culture-types, for each of which perhaps some 
more or less organic principle of development or evolution can be worked 
out, so that we may eventually get a standard of value for relative cul- 
ture grading. Meanwhile we must grant the logic of the position of 
Lowie which is that the most objective study at present gives no war- 
rant for the relative scientific grading of cultures. Meanwhile each 
culture must be treated as specific and as highly composite, and each 


12 Goldenweiser—Op. cit., p. 14. 
18 Compare Rivers—Psychology and Ethnology. 
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ethnic group as the peculiar resultant of its own social history. This is 
what we mean then by this reversal of emphasis, that instead of the 
race explaining the cultural condition, the cultural conditions must ex- 
plain the race traits, and that instead of artificially extracted units rep- 
resenting race types, the newer scientific approach demands that we 
deal with concrete culture-types which as often as not are composite 
racially speaking, and have only an artificial ethnic unity of historical 
derivation and manufacture. 

Confident that this is the correct scientific conception of culture and 
its most warrantable scientific basis of approach and study, we return to 
the consideration of whether or not by such interpretation the concept 
of race is not entirely relegated from serious consideration in connec- 
tion with it. So considerable is the shift of emphasis and meaning that 
at times it does seem that the best procedure would be to substitute 
for the term race the term culture-group. But what has become abso- 
lutely disqualified for the explanation of culture groups taken as to- 
talities becomes in a much more scientific and verifiable way a main 
factor of explanation of its various cultural components. Race accounts 
for a great many of the specific elements of the cultural heredity, and the 
sense of race may itself be regarded as one of the operative factors 
in culture since it determines the stressed values which become the con- 
scious symbols and tradition of the culture. Such stressed values are 
themselves factors in the process of culture making, and account pri- 
marily for the persistence and resistance of culture-traits. For these 
determine what is the dominant pattern in any given culture, and it is 
toward these dominants as social norms that social conformation con- 
verges and according to which it eventually establishes the type. It is 
with respect to such principles of determination that the newer psy- 
chology of race must be worked out instead of with reference to as- 
sumed innate traits and capacities. The type itself may have been es- 
tablished by accident or fortuitous combinations of historical circum- 
stances, but re-enforced by the sense of race as perhaps the most in- 
tense of the feelings of commonality, it becomes an accepted, preferred 
and highly resistant culture complex that seems to be and often is self- 
perpetuating. 

Race operates as tradition, as preferred traits and values, and when 
these things change culturally speaking ethnic remoulding is taking place. 
Race then, so far as the ethnologist is concerned, seems to lie in that pe- 
culiar selective preference for certain culture-traits and resistance to 
certain others which is characteristic of all types and levels of social or- 
ganization. And instead of decreasing as a result of contacts this sense 
and its accumulative results seems on the whole to increase, so that we 
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get accumulative effect. It intensifies therefore with contacts and in- 
creases with the increasing complexity of the culture elements in any 
particular area. A diversity of cultural types temporarily at least ac- 
centuates the racial stresses involved, so that even when a fusion eventu- 
ates it takes place under the conditions determined by the resistance 
developed and the relative strength of the several cultural components. 

Indeed, the evidence shows most cultures to be highly composite. 
Sometimes there seems to be a race relatively pure physically with a 
considerably mixed culture, sometimes, perhaps more frequently, a 
highly mixed race with a relatively fused culture. But in the large 
majority of cases the culture is only to be explained as the resultant of 
the meeting and reciprocal influence of several culture strains, several 
ethnic contributions. Such facts nullify two of the most prevalent popu- 
lar and scientific fallacies, the ascription of a total culture to any one 
ethnic strain, and the interpretation of culture in terms of the intrinsic 
rather than the fusion values of its various constituent elements. Es- 
pecially does this newer view insist upon the disassociation of the claims 
of political dominance and cultural productivity, and combat the tradi- 
tional view that all or even the best elements of a culture are the con- 
tribution of the ethnic group which in a mixed culture has political 
dominance and is in dynastic control. Already a number of such 
politically proprietary claims have been disallowed and disestablished 
by the more intensive and objectively comparative study of culture- 
traits. Such procedure promises to redeem the fields of discussion which 
till recently have been so vitiated by racial and national bias that some 
ethnologists have been led to conclude the impossibility of the scientific 
evaluation of cultures. After all, the failure to maintain objective stand- 
ards, relevant values, and parity of values ought not be taken as evi- 
dence that this is not possible. So great is the tendency to lapse back 
into the former positions of bias, that the rigid maintenance of objective 
description as the sole aim of the ethnologist may, however, be fully 
warranted for the time being. 

But races may, and must eventually be compared with respect to their 
relative and characteristic abilities and tendencies with respect to cultural 
origins, cultural assimilation, cultural survival, and their concrete insti- 
tutional contributions. But in every case absolute objective parity of 
condition and values must be maintained. An instance in point is 
Lowie’s }* own illustration in a discussion of the relative rating of 
cultures on the basis of cultural originality and assimilation. He says: 
“If the Japanese deserve no credit for having appropriated our culture, 


14 Lowie—Op. cit., pp. 32-33. 
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we must also carefully eliminate from that culture all elements not 
demonstrably due to the creative genius of our race before laying claim 
to the residue as our distinctive product.” This seems simple enough 
to be axiomatic, yet as a principle of comparison one can find in treatise 
after treatise a score of breaches for every single observance of what 
ought to be a fundamental procedure. Irrelevant evaluation and in- 
vidious comparisons that do not even make the pretense of establishing 
either parity or equivalence of values abound, yet it is not to be corrected 
by excluding values, but rather through insistence upon the only properly 
scientific criteria—intrinsic values for the interpretation of any culture, 
and strictly commensurate or equivalent values as a basis of comparisons 
between them. 

The chief source of error in the evaluation of cultures can be traced 
as the same source already described as responsible for the prevalent 
errors in the description of cultures. It is incumbent upon us to see 
clearly why the evolutionary formula has led in both these instances to 
such unsoundness of interpretation. It would seem that by putting all 
types and varieties into the same series, and this is the crux of the 
straight evolutionary point of view, the error of assuming basic com- 
mon factors and commensurate values has almost irretrievably been made. 
Not that such factors may not exist, but that they are not to be dis- 
covered except from the point of view of a more objective and de- 
tailed comparison than has in most cases been attempted. Since the 
days of the Indo-Germanic myth, and its twin fancy the Aryan hypothe- 
sis, the desire and suppressed objective in many investigations has been 
to build a social pyramid of straight line progressive stages, and subtle 
variations of this point of view have been introducing error upon error 
into the interpretation of cultures, especially primitive and alien cul- 
tures which have naturally borne the brunt of the scheme through hav- 
ing been distorted and pinched into alignment with the pre-conceived 
formula.!> We have a clear and succinct statement of the responsibility 
in this regard in the following passage: ?° “The earlier anthropologists 
and sociologists, swayed by the biological theories of evolution, posited 
parallel development in every people, following upon innate psychologi- 
cal tendencies. Complete systems, with stages of development culminat- 
ing in our own particular type of civilization, were posited by such 
early writers as Morgan, Spencer, Tylor and others. However, it 
has been found that the other cultural mechanism, that of diffusion, 
constituted a grave stumbling block to this a priori scheme of stage de- 
velopment, and it is now known that independent origins of inven- 


15 Compare Goldenweiser—Chap. I and p. 125. 
16Herskovits and Willey—The Cultural Approach to Sociology. Amer. Jour. 
of Sociology, Vol. XXIX, No. 2, p. 195. 
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tions are infinitely more rare than was believed, and that they are con- 
ditioned not by innate psychological tendencies, but by the cultural 
milieu in which they occur.” Gradually it has become apparent that 
the procedure of using primitive cultures as the stock arguments and 
illustrations for societal evolution has disorganized the organic unity 
of these cultures, and merely used certain aspects of them as illustrat- 
ing a comparative series which even if it were correct for the institu- 
tion in question from which the accentuated culture-elements were 
taken, would not place correctly in scale as totalities the cultures respec- 
tively in question. 

It follows then that the work of correction will have to begin at 
the very point where originally the errors and distortions have been 
introduced, namely, the more carefully objective study and organic 
interpretation of primitive cultures. This would be necessary from the 
purely corrective point of view, even if it were not also true as Wissler ** 
says that “our clearest insight into the mechanisms of culture is attained 
when we examine the more primitive marginal cultures of the world.” 
After the application of the reconstructed notion of race as social in 
manifestation and derivation, this would seem to be the most important 
and promising revision of idea and method in the entire field of our 
discussion. As a straight methodological question then we get the fol- 
lowing as the only correct and acceptable procedure in the study of any 
given culture—first, its analytic and complete description in terms of its 
own culture-elements, second, its organic interpretation in terms of its 
own intrinsic values as a vital mode of living, combined if possible 
with an historical account of its development and derivation, and then 
finally and not till then its assignment to culture-type and interpreta- 
tion as a stage of culture. Almost any culture so treated will be found 
to be radically different both in description and evaluation from that 
account which would have been given it if immediately submitted on 
first analysis to the general scale and to universal comparison. Let us 
call this the principle of organic interpretation and the other the prin- 
ciple of cultural relativity, and conclude that in combination with the 
dynamic and social interpretation of race, the three are the methodologi- 
cal foundation and platform of the newer science of social culture. Es- 
pecially in connection with the concept of race are all of the biased and 
partisan points of view and scales of evaluation obviated by such pro- 
cedure so that it becomes possible to continue the term scientifically and 
usefully in the context of discussion to which it is most relevant, but 
into which until recently it has introduced primarily serious errors both 
of fact and of value. 


17 Wissler—Op. cit., p. 286. 











